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Tbs  cnrions  reader  will  auuredly  hare  no 
objection  to  transport  himself  for  a  moment, 
chronologically,  to  about  the  year  eighty  of 
the  last  century,  and  geographically  to  Wood¬ 
ford,  in  Essex,  there  to  inspect  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  innumerable  Smith  family.  Behold 
the  father,  tall  and  stalwart  in  aspect,  dressed 
in  drab,  as  though  he  were  an  amateur 
quaker,  and  surmounted  by  a  hat  of  the 
strangest  proportions,  like  that  which  a  re¬ 
tired  coalheaver  might  be  supposed  to  adopt 
from  old  association.  The  mother  is  fair  to 
look  on,  with  a  charm  of  mind  and  manner 
yet  more  potent  than  the  beauty  of  that 
frame,  too  delicate  for  long  life  among  house¬ 
hold  cares.  He  is  of  quick,  restless  tempera¬ 
ment,  self-reliant,  with  a  dash  of  whimsicality 
in  his  habit ;  nerer  long  in  one  place ;  fond 
of  building  and  unbuilding ;  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  some  score  of  places  in  different  parts 
of  EIngland.  She  has  French  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  the  French  vivacity  sparkles 
through  her  native  sweetness.  ^  the  chil¬ 
dren,  four  boys  and  a  girl,  have  a  goodly 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  8yd%^  Smith.  By 
his  DsoghUr,  Ladt  Hollasd.  With  a  Selection 
from  his  Letters.  Edited  by  Mss.  Aosna.  2  vols. 
Longman.  1855. 
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heritage  of  qualities, — strength  from  one  side 
the  channel,  brilliance  from  the  other.  A1 1 
were  remarkable  for  early  tokens  of  talent. 

To  the  boys,  books  and  disputation  were  as  / 
tarts  and  marbles.  They  read  with  insatia¬ 
ble  greediness,  and  would  try  their  skill 
sgainst  each  other  by  fierce  arguments  on 
questions  beyond  their  years.  No  other 
l^ys  can  stand  a  moment  against  these  prac¬ 
tised  word-gladiators.  They  grow  intolerably 
overbearing — the  young  ^phistae.  Away 
with  them  from  home,  ere  they  be  spoilt  ! 

A  public  school  shall  be  their  Socrates — shall 
exercise  and  temper  those  quick  wits  of 
theirs — show  them  their  limit  and  their  level. 

Sydney  Smith,  the  second  of  these  lads,  is 
the  subject,  and  his  daughter  Lady  Holland, 
the  author  of  the  memoir  now  before  us. 

Every  one  who  knew  Sydney  Smith  was 
aware  that  but  a  part  of  his  nature — and  that 
not  the  most  truly  noble — was  known  to  the 
public.  None  was  so  deeply  convinced  of 
this  as  she  who  knew  him  brat,  and  it  was 
the  beloved  and  melancholy  task  of  his  widow 
to  prepare  the  memoranda  and  collect  the 
letters  which  should  form  material  for  a  wor¬ 
thy  biography.  But  who  should  undertake 
it  ?  l^ose  who  best  understood  lum  were 
.  .  37 
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too  old,  or  too  much  occupied,  or  gone. 
Some  said  there  would  be  little  to  tell  for 
which  the  public  would  care ;  others,  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  telling.  But 
Mrs.  Smith  had  consecrated  her  remaining 
days  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  urg¬ 
ed  on  Mrs.  Austin  her  anxious  request  that 
she  would  undertake  the  memoir  and  corre¬ 
spondence.  Failing  health  compelled  that 
lady  to  decline  any  labor  beyond  that  of  ed¬ 
iting  a  selection  from  the  letters.  She  stipu¬ 
lated,  very  properly,  for  full  liberty  to  suppress 
anything  that  might  injure  the  dead  or 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  living.  An  excel¬ 
lent  discretion  has  guided  her  hand  throughout 
the  execution  of  her  work.  A  righteous 
disappointment  awaits  those  prurient  eyes 
that  may  scan  this  correspondence  in  search 
of  pungent  personalities  and  the  piquancy  of 
scandal.  The  slightest  note  admitted  into 
the  volume  has  at  least  its  touch  to  contrib¬ 
ute  towards  the  desired  portraiture.  Nothing 
is  excessive  or  wearisome,  while  enough  is 
given  faithfully  to  represent  the  writer  in 
heart  and  act. 

Lady  Holland’s  memoir,  too,  is  right  pleas¬ 
ant  reading.  We  cannot  regret  that  even 
friends  like  Moore  and  Jeffrey  were  unable 
to  undertake  what  a  daughter  has  so  admir¬ 
ably  accomplished.  This  biography  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The 
narrative  is  clearly  and  gracefully  written, 
the  anecdotes  and  good  stories  well  told, 
with  a  terse  idiomatic  raciness  at  times,  that 
happily  marks  the  lineage  of  the  authoress. 
Above  all — and  this  must  be  the  source  of 
truest  satisfaction  to  the  writer — the  work 
justifies  before  the  world  the  cherished  con¬ 
victions  of  domestic  affection, — makes  it  mani¬ 
fest  that  there  were  in  the  subject  of  it 
admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of 
higher  worth  by  far  than  any  attiibute  which 
the  common  judgment  had  assigned  to  the 
dazzling  talker  and  the  trenchant  controver¬ 
sialist. 

Mrs.  Austin  justly  remarks,  that  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Sydney  Smith  has  risen  since  his 
death.  It  has  risen,  and  it  is  to  rise.  Every 
year  lessens  the  number  of  those  who  can 
remember  the  marvellous  charm  of  his  con¬ 
versation — that  diaphragm- shaking,  fancy¬ 
chasing,  oddity-piling,  incongruity-linking, 
hyperbole- topping,  wonder-working,  faculty 
of  bis  which  a  bookful  of  Homeric  compound 
adjectives  would  still  leave  undescribed.  But 
meanwhile,  the  true  proportions  of  that  large 
intellect  have  been  growing  upon  the  vision 
of  men.  Blinded  with  tears  of  laughter, 
they  could  not  estimate  his  magnitude  .Hands 


palsied  by  convulsive  cacchinations  were  too 
unsteady  to  hold  the  measure  and  fit  the  co¬ 
lossus  with  a  judgment.  Now  it  is  better  un¬ 
derstood  how  all  that  wit  was  only  the  ef¬ 
florescence  of  his  greatness — the  waving  wild 
flowers  on  the  surface  of  a  pyramid.  Time 
may  take  from  the  edifice  of  his  fame  some 
of  its  lighter  decorations,  obliterate  quaint 
carvings,  decapitate  some  grotesque  and  pen¬ 
dant  gargoyles,  destroy  some  rich  flamboy¬ 
ant  word  traceries  ;  but  that  very  spoliation 
will  only  display  more  completely  the  solid 
foundation,  the  broad  harmonious  plan  of  his 
life’s  structure,  and  exhibit  the  fine  conscien¬ 
tiousness  with  which  those  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  most  remote  from  the  public  eye  were 
finished,  even  as  those  most  seen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  gods  are  everywhere. 

It  is  the  work  of  time  either  to  detect  or  to 
vindicate  the  architecture  of  every  conspicu¬ 
ous  name.  The  decay  which  exposes  pre¬ 
tence  justifies  truthfulness,  and  gives  the 
very  life  it  seems  to  steal. 

But,  while  the  truth  and  the  power  that 
lay  in  such  a  man  might  be  thus  secure  of 
recognition,  it  remained  for  a  memoir  like  the 
present  to  exhibit  the  love  with  which  his 
nature  overflowed — his  strong  affections — 
the  thoughtful  tenderness  of  his  sympathy — 
his  generous  spirit  of  self-sacri6ce — his  pas¬ 
sion  for  making  all  about  him  happy,  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest.  It  is  a  right 
thing  and  a  delightful  that  we  should  be  as¬ 
sured,  by  those  who  alone  can  render  such 
testimony,  that  the  wit  and  mirthfulness  of 
the  noted  Sydney  Smith  were  not  mere  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  dinner-table  coruscations,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  reputation,  by  company,  by  wine, 
but  the  daily  sunshine  of  a  home.  For 
,  many  years  his  life  was  a  struggle  with  the 
incumbrance  of  inevitable  debt,  remote  from 
society,  in  disappointment,  in  a  kind  of  exile. 
How  many,  so  circumstanced,  would  have 
made  themselves  and  all  about  them  wretch¬ 
ed, — visiting  their  vexations,  in  fretfulness  or 

?loom,  on  wife,  and  children,  and  servants  ! 
le  was  indomitable  in  good  temper,  indefati¬ 
gable  in  prompt  clear-headed  action  ;  sharing 
and  lightening  every  one’s  burden  by  some 
blithe  pleasantry  or  other  ;  and  esteeming  no 
handicraft  job  a  trouble,  no  contrivance  a 
trifle,  which  could  increase  the  comfort  of 
any  child,  domestic,  or  even  animal,  beneath 
his  care.  We  have  seen,  as  from  a  distance, 
the  scintillations  of  his  wit,  like  the  sparks 
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that  Bod  their  way  up  into  the  night  from 
the  mouth  of  some  lowly  cottage  chimney. 
How  goodly  is  it  to  enter  the  door, — to  look 
upon  the  great  genial  6re  of  household  love 
from  which  they  all  were  born — to  watch  the 
beaming  faces  round  the  ingle — to  hear  the 
ringing  laugh  of  childhood,  the  merriment, 
the  music,  the  singing.  Whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  wit  of  this  man  was  the  play¬ 
ful  overflow  of  the  strength  given  to  a  great 
lover  of  his  kind.  Bright  it  was,  but  no 
mere  brilliance,  no  feu  de  joie  ; — it  was  shi- 
ningly  benign,  as  the  rocket  gleaming  through 
the  sky,  whose  fire-path  is  followed  by  the 
rope  that  saves  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

At  Winchester  School,  under  much  misery 
and  serai-starvation,  young  Sydney  produced 
thousands  of  Latin  verses ;  ripening  through 
this  wretchedness  for  a  fellowship  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  His  inclinations  would 
have  led  him  to  the  bar ;  but  it  had  been  a 
costly  matter  to  provide  a  legal  education  for 
his  clever  elder  brother,  Robert.  So  Syd¬ 
ney,  after  narrowly  escaping  being  sent  as 
supercargo  to  China,  is  urged  by  bis  father 
to  enter  the  Church.  At  last  he  complies ; 
and  is  next  to  be  discovered,  on  diligent  in¬ 
quiry,  a  curate,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 
Plain — a  pauper  pastor,  horseless,  bookless 
— nay,  too  ohen  meatless,  saying  solitary 
grace  over  potatoes  sprinkled  with  ketchup. 
Unhappy  ! — not  for  this  poverty,  but  for  the 
pressure  which  drove  him  to  a  calling  for 
which  he  had  no  spontaneous  vocation.  At 
all  events,  filthy  lucre  did  not  entice  him 
within  the  pale  ecclesiastic.  Once  entered 
there,  his  duty  was  discharged  most  consci¬ 
entiously,  according  to  his  views  of  it. 

It  appears  to  us  as  much  a  matter  of 
couise  as  the  stopping  of  the  heroine’s  run¬ 
away  horse  by  the  hero  in  a  novel,  that  the 
squire  of  the  parish,  having  ears  on  his  head 
and  some  brains  in  it,  should  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  curate.  He 
sends  him  to  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  his 
son ;  but  war  breaking  out,  they  put  into 
Edinburgh,  “  in  stress  of  politics.”  In  that 
“  energetic  and  unfragrant  city,”  he  took  two 
eventful  steps — matrimony,  the  first;  the 
second,  the  projection  and  production  of  the 
Udifiburgh  Review,  of  which  he  edited  the 
first  number. 

In  estimating  the  share  of  Sydney  Smith 
in  a  movement  of  such  importance,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  the  power 
possessed  by  that  portentous  creation  of  buff 
and  blue  which  was  born,  ideally  at  least,  in 
the  ninth  flat  of  Buccleugh-place,  Eldinburgh.* 

*  See  m  full  discuMioa  of  this  qusetiou  in  No- 
XXXI.  of  this  Review. 


It  was  not  that  the  writers  in  this  periodi¬ 
cal  evinced  a  talent  which  distanced  what 
a  literature  rich  as  that  of  England  had 
hitherto  produced.  The  real  strength  of  the 
new  comer  lay  in  the  genius  and  the  daring 
of  those  successive  assaults  upon  politicfd 
and  social  abuses  under  which  we  groaned, 
from  our  Dan  unto  our  Beersheba.  There 
were  the  Catholics  unemancipated — blood¬ 
thirsty  game-laws — Test  and  Corporation 
Acts— prisoners  could  have  no  council — the 
laws  01  debt  and  conspiracy  were  scandal¬ 
ously  oppressive — terrorism  and  taxation 
made  up  the  business  of  the  State,  and  di¬ 
gestion  seemed  the  chief  end  of  the  Church. 
All  the  most  thorough  and  most  telling  pro¬ 
tests  against  abuses  such  as  these,  which 
made  luminous  the  early  course  of  the  Review, 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Sydney  Smith. 

It  is  to  his  commanding  genius  that  we  must 
award  the  honor  of  winning  a  hearing  for  the 
Edinburgh  from  listless,  despondent,  or  pre¬ 
judiced  auditors,  on  those  great  questions 
with  which  its  deserved  success  must  be  for¬ 
ever  associated. 

Jeffrey  worked  harder  for  the  Review  than 
any  one  else.  Most  praiseworthy  is  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  versatile  mind 
cooped  up  in  that  wiry  little  body,  labored 
at  the  periodical  oar;  and,  had  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  existed  for  Scotland  only,  it  would 
have  needed  for  success  nothing  but  what 
Jeffrey  could  have  furnished.  His  analyti¬ 
cal,  dissecting-knife  style  of  mind,  his  meta¬ 
physical  acuteness,  his  proneness  to  philoso¬ 
phize  about  men  as  mere  abstractions,  his 
love  of  disquisition — all  these  were  articles  in 
demand  north  of  the  T  weed.  The  clever  owner 
of  such  qualities  might  be  pardoned,  on  their 
account,  his  flippancy,  his  critical  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  his  weary  steppes,  here  and  there, 
of  unrelieved  prosiness.  As  to  wit,  no  one 
asked  for  it.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  that 
it  required  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.  But  in 
England  humor  is  native  and  of  high  account. 
We  do  not  think  a  man  the  less  in  earnest 
for  his  jest  by  the  way,  for  an  extravaganza 
now  and  then.  With  all  our  practicality,  we 
love  a  playful  fancy,  quaint  indirectness,  gro¬ 
tesque  collocations,  sudden  turns,  gravely 
comic  ironies.  We  do  not  always  speak  upon 
the  square ;  we  are  not  ashamed  of  having 
been  known  to  utter  an  impracticable  wish. 
Caledonia  has  given  us  some  humorists  of 
note,  but  they  have  always  been  formed  by 
the  culture  and  the  society  of  England.  Jef¬ 
frey,  as  Smith  jocularly  told  him,  was  brimful . 
at  any  time  of  arguments  on  every  imagina¬ 
ble  question;  but  Sydney  alone  could  render 
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the  arguments  he  urged  irresistible  from 
laughter  as  well  as  logic.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  to  his  mind,  more  than  to  any 
other,  was  the  Edinburgh  indebted  for  the 
vigorous  hold  it  took  upon  the  public  feel¬ 
ing  of  that  time.  His  own  modest  estinaate 
of  bis  share  in  the  work  is  thus  expressed  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  JeflFrey : — 

“  Yon  must  consider  that  Edinburgh  is  a  very 
grave  place,  and  that  yon  live  with  philosophers 
who  are  very  intolerent  of  nonsense.  I  write  for 
the  London,  not  for  the  Scotch  market,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  people  read  my  nonsense  than  your 
sense.  The  complaint  was  loud  and  universal 
of  the  extreme  duincss  and  lengthiness  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Too  much,  I  admit,  would 
not  do  of  my  style ;  but  the  proportion  in  which 
it  exists  enlivens  the  Review,  if  you  appeal  to  the 
whole  public,  and  not  to  the  eight  or  ten  grave 
Scotchmen  with  whom  yon  live.  I  am  a  very 
ignorant,  frivolous,  half-inch  person ;  but,  such 
as  I  am,  I  am  sure  I  have  done  your  Review  good, 
and  contributed  to  bring  it  into  notice.  Such  as 
I  am,  I  shall  be,  and  cannot  promise  to  alter. 
Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  effect  of  my  articles. 
Almost  any  one  of  the  sensible  men  who  write 
for  the  Review  would  have  written  a  much  wiser 
and  more  profound  article  than  I  have  done  upon 
the  game-laws.  I  am  quite  certain  nobody  would 
obtain  more  readers  for  his  essay  upon  such  a 
subject ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  right,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sense 
in  it.” — Vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

After  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Edinburgh, 
Sydney  Smith  removed  to  London,  straitened 
in  means,  too  liberal  in  bis  views  to  hope  for 
much  beyond  merest  journeyman’s  wages 
from  his  Church,  but  consoled  by  the  entree 
of  Holland  House,  by  an  increasing  circle  of 
fnends,  and  by  signal  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
Languid  West-End ians  crowded  to  hear  a 
man  who  preached  in  the  every-day  speech  of 
good  society,  who  was  earnest,  practical, 
intelligible,  even  interesting,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  under  whom  they  almost  forgot  to  yawn. 
The  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  added  deservedly  to 
his  fame  and  funds,  and  blocked  up  with 
equipages  the  streets  which  are  named  after 
Albemarle  and  Orafton. 

In  1809  preferment  came,  through  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
living  at  Foston  le  Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  A 
change  in  the  law  made  residence  and  build¬ 
ing  compulsory,  and  Sydney  Smith  must 
atone  in  his  own  person  for  the  ecclesiastical 
negligence  and  abuse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Had  he  been  the  feather-brained,  ^pu- 
larity-hunting  fashionable  which  John  Foster 


chose  wrathfully  to  fancy  him,  he  must  have 
perished  for  lack  of  ices,  champagne,  and 
small-talk.  He  must  have  lost  at  least  one  pair 
of  boots  and  all  his  peace  of  mind  in  the  stiff 
clay  of  Foston.  Nor  would  he  have  been 
the  first  London  parson  who  has  all  but  died 
of  a  living  in  Yorkshire.  “Muster  Smith,” 
said  the  octogenarian  clerk  of  Foston,  on  his 
first  appearance,  “  it  often  stroikes  my  moind, 
that  people  as  comes  from  London  is  such 
foolt."  Clerk  and  people  straightway  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  new  pastor  is  no  fool.  He 
adapts  himself  to  the  situation  with  a  facility 
that  would  have  been  amazing  in  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  himself  and  Alcibiades.  At  London  or 
at  Foston,  at  Susa  or  at  Sparta,  your  true 
lord  of  circumstance  is  equally  at  home.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Sydney  Smith  has 
grown  bucolic.  His  ignorance  of  agriculture 
IS  vanishing  every  day.  He  dines  with  the 
farmers,  he  sets  on  foot  gardens  for  the  poor, 
he  doctors  peasants  or  cattle,  as  the  case  may 
be  (for  he  heard  medical  lectures  at  Edin¬ 
burgh),  he  takes  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
diet  and  gestation  of  sheep  and  kine,  and  can 
find  amusement  in  the  trifles  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  events  of  a  hamlet,  so  sparsely 
peopled,  “  that  you  never  for  years  see  so 
many  as  four  people  all  together  except  on 
a  very  fine  Sunday  at  church.” 

Nine  months  of  cheerful  untiring  energy 
sufficed  to  build  the  new  parsonage-house 
which  was  to  replace  the  crumbling  hovel 
formerly  so  called.  He  says ; — 

“  It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years, 
but  I  never  repented  it.  I  turned  echoolmaater, 
to  educate  my  son,  as  1  could  not  afford  to  send 
him  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmis¬ 
tress,  to  educate  my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a 
governess.  I  turned  farmer,  as  I  could  not  let 
my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  expensive  ;  so 
I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  mile¬ 
stone,  christened  her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her 
hand,  and  made  her  my  butler.  The  girls  taught 
her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  i  undertook 
her  morals ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the 
county. 

*  I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load 
of  deals ;  took  a  carpenter  (who  came  to  me  for 
parish  relief,  called  Jack  Robinson),  with  a  face 
like  a  full  moon,  into  my  service;  established 
him  in  a  bam,  and  said  ‘  Jack,  furnish  my  house.’ 
You  see  the  result !” — Vol.  i.,  p.  159. 

Apropoe  of  “  Bunch,”  Mrs.  Marcet  records 
an  amusing  scene  which  she  witnessed  on  a 
visit  to  Foaton. 

“  I  was  coming  down  stairs  the  next  morning, 
when  Mr.  Smith  suddenly  said  to  Bunch,  who 
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was  passiofT,  ‘  Bunch,  do  you  like  roast  dock  or 
boiled  chicken?’  Bunch  had  probably  never 
tasted  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  her  HFe,  but 
answered,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  ‘  Roast 
duck,  please  sir,’  and  disappeared.  I  laufrhed. 

'  You  may  laa(;h,*  said  be,  *  but  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  labor  it  has  cost  me  to  give  her  that  decision 
of  character.  The  Yorkshire  peasantry  are  the 
quickest  and  shrewdest  in  the  world,  but  yon  can 
never  get  a  direct  answer  from  them ;  if  yon  ask 
them  even  their  own  names,  they  always  scratch 
their  heads,  and  say,  ‘  A’s  sur  ai  don’t  anaw,  sir  f 
but  I  have  brought  Bunch  to  such  perfection,  that 
she  never  hesitates  now  on  any  subject,  however 
difficult.  I  am  very  strict  with  her.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  her  repeat  her  crimes  ?  She  has  them 
by  heart,  and  repeats  them  every  day.  '  Come  here. 
Bunch!’  (calling  out  to  her),  *come  and  repeat 
your  crimes  to  Mrs.  Marcet ;’  and  Bunch,  a  clean, 
fair,  squat,  tidy  little  girl,  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  grave 
as  a  judge,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  with 
a  loud  voice,  began  to  repeat — ‘  Plate-snatching, 
gravy-spilling,  door  slamming,  blue-bottle  fly- 
catching,  and  curtsey-bobbing.’  *  Explain  to  Mrs. 
Marcet  what  blue-bottle  fly-catching  is.’  ‘  Stand¬ 
ing  with  my  mouth  open  and  not  attending,  sir.’ 
‘And  what  is  curtsey-bobbing  ?*  'Curtseying  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  please  sir.’  *  Ctood  girl ! 
now  yon  may  go.’  She  makes  a  capital  waiter, 

I  assure  yon.  On  ttate  occasions.  Jack  Robinson, 
my  carpenter,  takes  oflT  his  apron  and  waits  too, 
and  does  pretty  well ;  but  he  sometimes  naturally 
makes  a  mistake,  and  sticks  a  gimblet  into  the 
bread  instead  of  a  fork.*  ” — Vol.  i.,  p.  188. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  man 
from  the  same  pen : — 

"  But  I  came  up  to  speak  to  Annie  Kay. 
Where  is  Annie  Kay  ?  Ring  the  bell  for  Annie 
Kay.”  Kay  appeared.  “  Bring  me  mv  medi¬ 
cine-book,  Annie  Kay.  Kay  is  my  apothecary’s 
boy,  and  makes  up  my  medicines.”  Kay  ap¬ 
pears  with  the  book.  ''  I  am  a  great  doctor  ; 
would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  my  medicines  7” 
“  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Sydney.”  “  There  is  the  gentle- 
jog,  a  pleasure  to  take  it;  the  bull-dog  for  more 
serious  cases ;  Peter's  puke  ;  heart’s  delight,  the 
comfort  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  village  ;  rub- 
a-dub,  a  capital  embrocation ;  dead-stop  settlc-s 
the  matter  at  once ;  np-with-it-then,  needs  no 
explanation  ;  and  so  on.  Now,  Annie  Kay,  give 
Mrs.  Spratt  a  bottle  of  rub-a-dub;  and  to  Mr. 
Coles  a  dose  of  dead-stop  and  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum.  This  is  the  house  to  be  ill  in  (turning 
to  us) ;  indeed,  everybody  who  comes  Is  expected 
to  take  a  little  something ;  I  consider  it  a  delicate 
compliment  when  my  guests  have  a  slight  illness 
here.  We  have  contrivances  for  everything. 
Have  you  seen  my  patent  armor  ?  No  7  Annie 
Kay,  bring  my  patent  armor.  Now,  look  here : 
if  yon  have  a  stiff  neck  or  swelled  face,  here  is 
this  sweet  case  of  tin  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
covered  with  flannel  to  put  round  your  neck,  and 
you  are  well  directly.  Likewise,  a  patent  tin 
shoulder,  in  case  of  rheumatism.  There  you  see 


a  stomach-tin,  the  greatest  comfort  in  life ;  and 
lastly,  here  is  a  tin  slipper,  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water,  which  yon  can  sit  with  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  should  yon  come  in  chilled,  without  wet¬ 
ting  your  feet.  Come  and  see  my  apothecary’s 
shop.’  We  all  went  down  stairs,  and  entered  a 
room  filled  entirely  on  one  side  with  medicines, 
and  on  the  other  with  every  description  of  groce¬ 
ries  and  household  or  agricultural  necessaries ; 
in  the  centre,  a  large  chest,  forming  a  table,  and 
divided  into  compartments  for  soap,  candles,  salt, 
and  sugar. 

“'Here  yon  see,’  said  he, '  every  human  want 
before  you ; — 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

As  beef,  real,  rontum,  pork,  lamb,  venisoB  show.'* 

spreading  out  his  arms  to  exhibit  everything,  and 
laughing.  ‘  Life  is  a  difficult  thing  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  assure  yon,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
forethought  to  steer  the  ship,  when  you  live 
twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.  By-the-by,  that 
reminds  me  of  one  of  our  greatest  domestic 
triumphs.  Some  years  ago,  my  friend  C 
the  arch  epicure  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  was 
dining  with  me  in  the  country.  On  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  he  turned  round  to  the  servant  and 
desired  him  to  look  in  his  great-coat  pocket  and 
he  would  find  a  lemon  ;  ‘  for,’  he  said,  ‘  I  thought 
it  likely  yon  might  have  duck  and  green  peas  for 
dinner,  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent,  at  this 
distance  from  a  town,  to  provide  a  lemon.’  1 
turned  round  and  exclaimed  indignantly,  ‘  Bunch, 
bring  in  the  lemon-bag!’  and  Bunch  appeared 
with  a  bag  containing  a  dozen  lemons.  He 
re.^pect^  us  wonderfully  after  that.  Oh,  it  ia 
reporteu  that  he  goes  to  bed  with  concentrated 
lozenges  of  wild-duck,  so  as  to  have  the  taste 
constantly  in  his  month  when  he  wakes  in  the 
night’” — Vol.  L,  p.  355. 

Nor  was  this  gaiety  in  any  measure  the 
result  of  mere  heedlessness  or  insensibility. 
His  strong  affections  gave  poignancy  to  fdl 
that  was  trying  in  his  lot.  But  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  spirit  of  love,  the  manly  resolve 
to  make  the  best  of  whatever  might  befall, 
bore  him  bravely  up  till  better  days. 

“I  have  not  nnfreqnenlly  seen  him  in  an 
evening,”  says  Lady  Holland,  “  when  bill  after 
bill  poured  in,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
(carefully  examining  them  and  gradually  paying 
them  off)  quite  overcome  by  the  feeling  of  the 
debt  hanging  over  him,  cover  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  exclaim  ‘  Ah !  I  see  I  shall  end  my 
old  age  In  a  gaol !’  This  was  the  mure  striking 
from  one  the  buoyancy  of  whose  spirits  usually 
rose  above  all  difficulties.  It  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  ns ;  and  I  remember  many  little 
family  counoils,  to  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
economise  in  something  more,  and  lessen  our 
daily  expenses  to  assist  him.  ” 

Meanwhile  he  was  a  diligent  contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh.  He  was  never  without 
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some  subject  in  hand  for  investi^tion.  He 
was  a  very  rapid  reader,  nimbly  “  tearing 
out  the  bowels  of  a  book,”  seizing  and  esti¬ 
mating  general  results.  His  memory  was  | 
not  remarkably  retentive.  In  gaining  the  i 
fullest  and  most  accurate  information,  writ¬ 
ten  or  oral,  on  any  topic  he  was  about  to 
handle,  he  was  most  scrupulous  and  inde¬ 
fatigable.  The  necessary  data  once  collected 
and  arranged,  he  wrote  swiftly,  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul ;  never  pausing  for  polish  or 
effect,  rarely  altering  or  correcting  what  he 
had  written.  His  power  of  abstraction  was 
great.  With  admirable  agility  be  could 
transfer,  in  a  moment,  his  whole  mind  from 
one  subject  to  another.  From  the  dry 
drudgery  of  bills  and  business  papers  he 
could  turn  instantly  to  the  composition  of 
an  essay  or  a  sermon,  and  write  with  rapid 
ease,  unhindered  by  surrounding  conversa¬ 
tion  or  music,  unvexed  by  interruptions.  A 
certain  mental  restlessness  rendered  that 
necessary  interchange  of  business  and  study 
which  would  have  fretted  most  literary  men, 
a  positive  advantage  to  him.  Ever  eager  to 
see  and  hear,  he  liked  first  impressions;  he 
would  never  dwell  more  than  ten  minutes 
together  on  the  same  scene  or  picture. 
When  no  interruption  came  from  without, 
he  would  make  one ;  and  presently  return  to 
his  desk,  enlivened  by  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
by  play  with  a  child,  or  attention  to  some 
domestic  concern.  In  fact,  his  capacity  for 
business  and  for  letters  was  alike  extraordi- 
naiT.  He  could  plod  and  plan,  scrutinize 
and  calculate,  as  though  he  had  never  in  his 
life  conceived  a  fancy,  said  a  good  thing,  or 
written  a  wise  one.  When  made,  at  last, 
canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  how  did  he 
electrify  the  officers  of  the  Chapter !  He 
was  the  impersonation  of  Administrative 
Reform.  Here  was  a  man  who  would  not 
run  in  the  routine  groove — who  would  take 
nothing  for  granted — who  would  sleepily 
confide  in  no  person  merely  because  it  had 
been  usual  to  trust  him  with  everything — 
who  insisted  on  examining  everything,  and 
everybody  for  himself — who  taxed  the  bills 
(the  wretch!) — who  somehow  had  come  to 
know,  as  well  as  the  builders  (the  monster  !) 
all  about  putty,  white  lead,  and  Portland 
stone.  Would  that  we  had  more  such  men 
to  manage  all  our  affairs,  secular  and  relig¬ 
ious,  men  brave  and  true  enough  to  sacrifice 
peace  at  first,  for  purity  and  safety  after¬ 
wards.  “  I  find  traces  of  him,”  says  his  old 
friend,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  “in  every 
particular  of  Chapter  affairs ;  and  on  every 
occasion  where  his  hand  appears,  I  find 
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stronger  reason  for  respecting  his  sound 
judgment,  knowledge  of  business,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind  ;  above  all,  the  perfect  fidelity 
of  his  stewardship.” 

But  we  anticipate  his  history.  In  1828 
Lord  Lyndhurst  courageously  offered  him  a 
stall  vacant  at  Bristol.  Thither  he  repaired, 
not  to  a  larger,  but  a  more  secure  source  of  in¬ 
come  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  Mayor  and  corporation  so 
intolerably  tolerant,  that  they  “  could  scarce¬ 
ly  keep  the  turtle  on  their  stomachs.”  The 
kindness  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  enabled  him  to 
exchange  Foston  for  the  beautifully-situated 
living  of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton. 

And  now,  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  politics, 
the  Whigs  came  into  power.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  expressed  his  regret  in  after  years 
that  he  had  not  made  Sydney  Smith  a 
bishop.  Considering,  not  the  ideal,  but 
the  actual.  Church  of  England,  never 
had  man  better  claim.  He  had  fought 
on  the  Liberal  side,  when  every  blow  be 
struck  demolished  a  hope  of  preferment. 
He  had  stood  alone  in  his  profession,  aiding 
with  his  pen  the  Whig  cause,  as  not  another 
man  in  England  could,  when  Whiggism  was 
outcast  and  empty  handed.  A  bishopric,  he 
was  well  aware,  would  not  have  increased 
his  happiness — it  would  have  been  refused 
if  offered ;  but  whether  such  return  came  or 
not,  his  heart  was  no  less  true  to  the  cause 
he  had  embraced.  It  was  not  for  place  that 
he  had  wrought  and  endured  so  much.  But 
at  all  events  Lord  Grey  will'appoint  him  to 
a  prebendal  stall  at  St.  Paul’s ;  some  years 
after,  his  brother  leaves  him  his  property ; 
and  behold  him  in  easy  circumstances  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  In  his  first  letter  to  Arch¬ 
deacon  Singleton,  he  is  provoked  to  sum  up 
his  receipts  from  the  Establishment  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  You  tell  me  I  shall  be  laughed  at  as  a  rich 
and  overgrown  churchman  ;  Be  it  so.  I  have 
been  laughed  at  a  hundred  times  in  my  life,  and 
care  little  or  nothing  about  it.  If  I  am  well 
provided  for  now,  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  the 
blanks  in  the  lottery  as  well  as  the  prizes.  Till 
thirty  years  of  age  I  never  received  a  farthing  from 
the  church ;  then  50l.  per  annum,  for  two  years  ; 
then  nothing  for  ten  years ;  then  5001  per  annum, 
increased  for  two  or  three  years  to  800/.,  till,  in 
my  grand  climacteric,  I  was  made  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s ;  and  before  that  period,!  had  built  a  parson¬ 
age-house  with  farm  offices  for  a  large  farm,which 
cost  me  4000/.,  and  had  reclaimed  another  from 
ruins  at  the  expense  of  2000/.  A  lawyer,  or  a 
physician  in  good  practice,  would  smile  at  this 
picture  of  great  ecclesiastical  wealth;  and  yet  I 
am  considered  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  prosperity.” 
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Let  mn^^uine  mediocrity,  (eeking  refuge 
in  the  Church  of  England  from  Dissent, 
consider  this  career.  Grievous  are  the 
blanks  indeed,  and  sure,  to  un patronised  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought.  It  is  said  that 
under  popular  church  government,  the  min^ 
ister  of  religion  dares  not  speak  according  to 
his  convictions.  What  heroism  was  requisite 
in  Sydney  Smith  to  avow  his !  O  Neophyte ! 
about  to  enter  holy  orders  for  respectability’s 
sake  and  the  morsel  of  bread,  learn  thy  first 
lesson  from  the  sagacious  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s.  He  tells  you,  “  What  bishops  like 
to  see  in  the  inferior  clergy  is  a  dropping- 
down-deadness  of  manner.  Go !  buy  thee  a 
full-length  mirror,  and  practice  it  all  day 
long ! 

Now,  reader,  we  ring  the  bell  and  order 
you  refreshments ;  here  are  some  fragments 
of  Smith’s  conversation — 

“It  is  a  great  proof  of  shyness  to  crumble 
bread  at  dinner.  Oh !  I  see  you  are  afraid  of 
me,”  (turning  to  a  young  lady  who  sat  by  him,) 
“  you  crumble  your  bread.  I  do  it  when  I  sit  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  with  both  hands  when 
I  sit  by  the  Archbishop.” 

“  Don’t  you  know,  as  the  French  say,  there 
are  three  sexes — men,  women,  and  clergymen.” 

“  Yes  !  you  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the 
Samaritan,  without  the  oil  and  twopence.” 

“  There  is  a  New  Zealand  attorney  arrived  in 
London,  with  6s.  Bd.  tattooed  all  over  his  face.” 

**  An  argument  arose  in  which  my  father  ob¬ 
served  how  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  world  had  been  diminutive  in  person,  and 
after  naming  several  among  the  ancients,  he 
added,  ‘  Why,  look  there,  at  Jeffrey  ;  and  there  is 

my  little  friend - ,  who  has  not  body  enough  to 

cover  his  mind  decently  with;  his  intellect  is  im¬ 
properly  exposed.’ 

“  When  so  showy  a  woman  as  Mrs. - ap¬ 

pears  at  a  place,  though  there  is  no  garrison 
within  twelve  miles,  the  horizon  is  immediately 
clouded  with  majors.” 

“  At  Mr.  Romilly’s  there  arose  a  discussion  on 
the  Inferno  of  Dante,  and  the  tortures  he  had  in¬ 
vented.  *  He  may  be  a  great  poet,’  said  my  fa¬ 
ther,  *  but  as  to  invention,  I  consider  him  a  mere 
bungler — no  imagination,  no  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  If  I  had  taken  it  in  hand,  I  would 
show  yon  what  torture  really  was.  For  instance,’ 
(turning  merrily  to  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Marcet.) 

'  you  should  be  doomed  to  listen  for  a  thousand 
years  to  conversations  between  Caroline  and 
Emily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  wrong 
explanations  in  chemistry,  and  Emily  in  the  end 
be  unable  to  distinguish  an  acid  from  an  alkali. 
You,  Macaulay,  let  me  consider  ? — oh,  you  should 
be  dumb.  False  dates  and  facts  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  should  forever  be  shouted  in  your 
ears;  all  liberal  and  honest  opinions  should  be 
ridiculed  in  your  presence ;  and  yon  should  not 
be  able  to  say  a  single  word  during  that  period 


in  their  defence.’  '  And  what  would  you  con¬ 
demn  me  to,  Mr.  Sydney  7”  said  a  young  mother. 

‘  Why,  you  should  forever  see  those  three  sweet 
little  girls  of  yours  on  the  point  of  falling  down 
stairs,  and  never  be  able  to  save  them.  There, 
what  tortures  are  there  in  Dante  equal  to  these  V  ” 

”  Daniel  Webster  struck  me  much  like  a  steam- 
engine  in  trousers.” 

“  When  I  began  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my 
pulpit,  on  first  coming  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont 
when  I  preach,  the  accumulated  dust  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  made  such  a  cloud,  that  for 
some  minutes  I  lost  sight  of  my  congregation.” 

“  Nothing  amuses  me  more  than  to  observe  the 
utter  want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds. 
Mrs.  Jackson  called  the  other  day,  and  spoke  of 
the  oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  '  Heat,  ma’am  !’ 

I  said,  ‘  it  was  so  dreadful  here  that  I  found  there 
was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh 
and  sit  in  my  bones.’  ‘  Take  off  your  flesh  and 
sit  in  your  bones,  sir !  Oh,  Mr.  Smith !  how 
could  you  do  that  f  she  exclaimed,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gravity.  *  Nothing  more  easy,  ma’am  ; 
come  and  see  next  time.’  But  she  ordered  her 
carriage,  and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unor¬ 
thodox  proceeding." — Vol.  i.,  p.  266. 

Lady  Holland  has  summoned  to  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  some  of  those  best  qualified  to  tes¬ 
tify,  who  with  one  voice  aver,  not  only  that 
grave  truth  was  often  couched  in  Sydney’s 
wildest  witticisms,  so  that  taste  and  principle 
always  redeemed  them  from  buffoonery,  but 
that  many  who  best  knew  him  admired  bis 
wisdois  even  more  than  his  wit.  “  His  repu¬ 
tation,”  says  an  accomplished  lady,  “  has  been 
much  founded  on  his  powers  of  entertaining, 
which  are  very  great,  indeed  unrivalled ;  yet 
1  prefer  his  serious  conversation.”  Mrs. 
Austin  went  to  bear  him,  “  with  some  mis¬ 
givings,”  she  says,  “  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
well  known  face  and  voice,  ever  associated 
with  wit  and  mirth,  might  have  upon  me, 
even  in  the  sacred  place.  Never  were  mis¬ 
givings  more  quickly  and  entirely  dissipated. 
The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  all 
the  weight  of  his  duty,  all  the  authority  of 
bis  office,  were  written  on  his  countenance ; 
and  without  a  particle  of  affectation  (of 
which  he  was  incapable)  his  whole  demeanor 
bespoke  “  the  gravity  of  his  purpose.”  More 
than  once  had  he  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
letters  of  gratitude,  assuring  him  that  his 
preaching  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  had 
stopped  the  writer  in  a  course  of  guilt  and 
dissipation.  “  The  expression  of  my  father’s 
face,”  says  Lady  Holland,  “when  at  rest, was 
that  of  sense  and  dignity ;  and  this  was  the 
picture  of  his  mind  in  the  calmer  and  graver 
hours  of  life;  but  when  he  found  (as  we 
sometimes  do)  a  passage  that  bore  the  stamp 
of  immortality,  bis  countenance  in  an  instant 
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changed,  and  lighted  op,  and  a  sublime 
thought,  sight,  or  action,  struck  on  his  soul 
at  once,  and  found  a  kindred  spark  within  it.” 
In  the  family  circle  he  would  give  expression 
at  times  to  thoughtful  religious  feeling ;  but, 
with  a  taste  so  sensitive,  and  a  dislike  of  con¬ 
ventional  religious  phrases  so  strong  as  his, 
we  should  strangely  wanting  in  charity 
were  we  to  suppose  that  solemn  thoughts 
were  not  more  frequent  with  him  than  sol¬ 
emn  words. 

What  sunny  wisdom  pervades  remarks 
and  maxims  such  as  these  : — 

“  When  yon  meet  with  neglect,  let  it  rouse 
you  to  exertion  instead  of  mortifying  your  pride. 
Set  about  lessening  those  defects  which  expose 
yon  to  neglect ;  and  improve  those  excellencies 
which  command  attention  and  respect.” 

“  Don’t  be  too  severe  upon  yourself  and  your 
own  failings;  keep  on,  don’t  faint,  be  energetic 
to  the  last.” 

**  Take  short  views,  hope  for  tbe  best,  and  trust 
in  God.” 

**  Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occn^Hed  in 
the  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  done  his  best .'” 

“  Some  very  excellent  people  tell  yon  they  dare 
not  hope ;  why  do  they  not  dare  hope  t  To  me 
it  seems  much  more  impious  to  dare  to  despair.” 

“  The  real  way  to  improve  is  not  so  much  by 
varied  reading,  as  by  finding  out  your  weak 
points  on  any  snl^ect  and  mastering  them.” 

“  True  it  is  most  painful  not  to  meet  tbe  kind¬ 
ness  and  afieetion  you  feel  yon  have  deserved, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  others :  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  complain  of  it ;  for  it  is  of  no  use : 
yon  cannot  extort  friendship  with  a  cocked  pis¬ 
tol.” 

**  I  destroy,  on  principle,  all  letters  to  me,  but  I 
have  BO  secrets  myself.  1  should  not  care  if  al¬ 
most  every  word  I  have  written  were  published  at 
Charing  Cross.  I  live  with  open  windows.” 

“Never  give  way  to  melancholy;  resist  it 
steadily,  for  the  habit  will  encroach.  I  once 
gave  a  lady  two-and-twenty  recipes  against  mel¬ 
ancholy  :  one  was  a  bright  fire ;  another  to  re¬ 
member  all  the  pleasant  things  said  to  and  of 
her;  another  to  keep  a  box  of  sugar-plums  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  a  kettle  simmering  un  the 
bob.  I  thought  this  mere  trifling  at  the  moment, 
but  have  in  after-life  discovert  how  true  it  is 
that  these  little  pleasures  often  banish  melancholy 
better  than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects ;  and 
that  no  means  ought  to  be  thought  too  trifling 
which  can  oppose  it  either  in  ourselves  or  others.” 

“  Oh !  1  am  happy  to  see  all  who  will  visit  me ; 
I  have  lived  twenty  years  in  the  country,  and 
Have  never  met  a  bore.” 

The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  was  always  under 
the  control  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
It  was  never  mischievous  to  him  by  any 
unseemliness,  impertinence,  or  vulgarity. 


Throughout  his  writings,  so  remarkable  for 
natural  flow  and  freedom  of  style,  so  simple 
and  so  idiomatic,  you  search  in  vain  for  any- 
th'mg  slipshod,  for  triteness  or  chit-chat,  for 
a  single  colloquial  solecism.  His  style,  like 
olden-haired  ryrrha,  is  always  simplex  mun- 
iliis.  The  brilliance  of  his  conversation 
owed  none  of  its  fire  to  the  glass.  A  thim¬ 
bleful  of  wine  destroyed  his  understanding, 
he  said,  and  made  him  forget  the  number  of 
the  Muses.  He  sings  the  pnuses  of  water  in 
a  style  that  will  make  the  floods  in  all  teeto¬ 
tal  stomachs  to  clap  their  bands.  Far  other 
tbe  sparkling  faculty  of  another  wit,  hectic 
from  the  ruddy  wine,  effervescent  with  cham¬ 
pagne — poor  Theodore  Hook — the  victim  of 
the  convivial  cruelties  of  the  great,  merciless¬ 
ly  dined  to  death.  Some  of  tbe  happiest 
jests  of  Smith  were  ecclesiastical.  But  such 
sallies  were  too  professional  to  be  profane. 
They  seemed  to  rebound  upon  himself,  or 
they  played  about  his  order  ;  they  certainly 
scorched  nothing.  If  there  was  satire  in 
them,  it  was  directed  only  at  hypocrisy  or 
corruption.  If  he  could  lightly  touch  the 
terrene  and  external  part  of  religion — its 
secularized  institutions — its  drowsy  digni¬ 
taries  ;  be  paid  lowliest  obeisance  (wherever 
he  could  discern  it)  to  its  heavenly  spirit. 
He  could  play  with  tbe  tassel  of  bis  cushion ; 
never  with  the  leaves  of  his  Bible.  Assur¬ 
edly,  of  DO  other  wit  could  this  be  said,  that 
many  persons  felt  flattered  rather  than  other¬ 
wise,  when  singled  out  by  him  as  the  objects 
of  a  conversational  attack.  How  genial  and 
frolicsome  must  that  raillery  have  neen, — ir¬ 
radiating,  never  scathing, — summer  light¬ 
ning,  indeed, — always  directed  by  a  delicate 
kindliness  to  something  unlinked  with  the 
feelings  or  the  pride — something  that  could 
be  offered  up— at  which  the  owner  could 
laugh  as  heartily  as  any  one  in  the  room, 
feeling  as  if  some  article  of  his,  like  a  watch, 
or  a  handkerchief,  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
feat  by  a  master  of  legerdemain  ;  as  though 
he  bad  unawares  contributed  to  tbe  common 
delight,  and  turned  on,  with  a  sudden  touch, 
tbe  great  wit-fountain — never  that  he  was 
held  up  as  a  butt  of  scorn  for  the  arrows  of 
an  irrepressible,  and  universal  laugh.  When 
he  was  quitting  London  for  Yorkshire,  the 
absent  and  eccentric  Lord  Dudley  said  to 
him,  “  You  have  been  laughing  at  me  con¬ 
stantly,  Sydney,  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
yet  in  all  that  time  you  never  said  a  single 
thing  to  me  that  I  wished  unsaid.”  He  re¬ 
marks,  “  This,  I  confess,  pleased  me.” 
Doubtless ; — rare  heart  and  head !  A  wit — 
and  yet  more  beloved  than  feared  ! 
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In  attempting  a  summary  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  belonging  to  such  a  nature,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  that  piercing  sagacity  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable, — that  combina¬ 
tion  of  moral  qualities  with  intellectual  acute¬ 
ness  which  constitutes  practical  wisdom.  His 
first  object  is  to  clear  away  encumbrances, — 
to  make  "  a  naked  circle”  about  the  matter 
in  dispute,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  riew 
of  it  from  every  side.  He  goes  at  once  to 
the  core,  never  mistaking  adjuncts  for  essen¬ 
tials,  never  deceived  by  fine  phrases,  by  con¬ 
ventional  solemnities  or  sentimentalities. 
“  We  must  get  down  at  once,”  he  cries,  “  to 
the  solid  rock,  without  heeding  how  we  disturb 
the  turf  and  the  flowers  above.”  On  the 
American  rivers,  the  great  logs  floated  down 
t  jammed  up  here  and  there  ; — a  man  must 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  overhanging 
trees, — find,  if  he  can,  the  timber  which  is  a 
kind  of  keystone  and  stops  the  rest — detach 
it — be  nulled  up  in  a  twinkling — and  away 
dash  the  giant  trunks,  shooting  headlong, 
helter-skelter,  down  the  stream.  This  deli¬ 
cate  and  perilous  office  Sydney  Smith  dis¬ 
charged  for  the  dead-locked  questions  of  his 
day.  His  treatment  of  a  half-smothered,  ob¬ 
fuscated  topic  never  fails  to  clear  and  freshen 
it  for  all  who  come  after  him  ; — it  is  refresh- 
mg  as  a  shower  on  dusty  leaves,  which  not 
omy  gives  them  moisture  at  the  time,  but,  by 
washing  clean  the  clogged  stomata,  fits  the 
innumerable  mouths  on  every  spray  for 
drinking  in  their  future  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  mr.  He  drives  a  slippery  an¬ 
tagonist  to  his  last  wriggle, — a  pompous  and 
windy  one  to  his  last  gasp — by  insisting  on 
their  saying  what  they  mean.  Whether  in 
extracting  the  terror  from  a  term  meant  for 
bug-bear,  or  the  hue  from  a  term  designed  as 
a  cosmetic,  his  consummate  logic  is  equally 
admirable.  The  rhetorician  finds  that  his 
color-box  is  gone ;  the  polemic,  with  linstock 
lighted,  that  his  powder  has  been  damped. 
Sydney  Smith  has  conquered  by  rendering 
useless  weapons  which  had  been  redoubtable 
till  he  appeared.  He  need  not  himself  launch 
a  single  envenomed  personality,  or  point  one 
deep  throated  railing  accusation.  Those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  bis  writings  will  remember  in¬ 
stances  of  such  high  service  in  the  searching 
examination  he  institutes  into  the  use  and 
misuse  of  words  like  "  pedantic,”  “simplicity,” 
“speculative,”  “  conscience,”  and  many  more. 

Of  course,  to  such  a  man,  all  mere  party 
cries,  specious  generalities,  clerical  flunkey- 
ism,  official  cant,  and  owl-faced  common¬ 
places,  must  be  ever  abominable.  “Upon 
religion  and  morals,”  he  writes,  “depends 


the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  the  fortune 
of  knaves  and  the  power  of  fools  is  sometimes 
made  to  rest  on  the  same  apparent  basis ;  and 
we  will  never  (if  we  can  help  it)  allow  a  rogue 
to  get  rich,  or  a  blockhead  to  get  powerful, 
under  the  sanction  of  these  awful  words.” 
He  tells  brother  Abraham,  with  perfect 
truth,  “  If  1  could  see  good  measures  pur¬ 
sued,  I  care  not  a  farthing  who  is  in  power ; 
but  I  have  a  passionate  love  for  common  jus¬ 
tice  and  for  common  sense,  and  I  abhor  and 
despise  every  man  who  builds  up  bis  political 
fortunes  upon  their  ruin.”  To  a  clerical  op¬ 
ponent,  who  accused  him  of  want  of  piety,  he 
replies  : — 

**  Whether  1  have  been  appointed  for  my  piety 
or  not,  most  depend  upon  what  this  poor  mao 
means  by  piety.  He  means  by  that  word,  of 
coarse,  a  defence  of  all  the  tyrannical  and  op¬ 
pressive  abases  of  the  Church  which  have  been 
swept  away  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  mv  life :  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ; 
the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics  ;  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Marriages  of  Dissenters,  and  all  those 
disabling  and  disqualifying  laws  which  were  the 
disgrace  of  our  Church,  and  which  be  has  always 
looked  up  to  as  the  consummation  of  human  wis¬ 
dom.  It  piety  consisted  in  the  defence  of  these, — 
if  it  was  impious  to  struggle  for  their  abrogation, 
I  have  indeed  led  an  nn^ly  life.” — Third  Letter 
to  Arehdeaeon  Singleton,  p.  252. 

It  must  have  been  a  shock  indeed  to  every 
churchman  who  had  made  an  adored  poeticU 
abstraction  of  the  Church  to  see  all  the  sanc¬ 
timonious  obscurity  and  lullaby  laudation 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  bis  idol  dissi¬ 
pated  or  ignored, — to  be  reminded  that  the 
discrepancy  and  contention  which  would  be 
disgraceful  and  pernicious  in  worldly  affairs, 
should,  in  common  prudence,  be  avoided  in 
the  affairs  of  religion, — to  hear  plain  facta 
limply  stated  by  a  man  who  could  retain 

Kession  of  bis  faculties  in  the  presence  of  a 
op, — verily  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  in  the 
cave  of  Montesinos  could  not  have  been  more 
amaxed  when  bis  Dulcinea  sent  to  borrow  six 
reals  on  her  new  dimity  petticoat.  “  I  have  but 
one  illusion  left,”  said  Sydney  in  his  mellow  age, 
“  and  that  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 
Alas !  that  too  must  be  lost  by  this  time  to 
many  of  his  readers,  and  a  wicked  world  has 
ceased  to  put  its  trust  even  in  archbishops ! 

The  power  of  Sydney  Smith  as  a  light-dif¬ 
fuser  and  fallacy-detector  on  the  gra^  scale 
was  rendered  the  more  formidable  by  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness  not  inferior  to  bis  discrimina¬ 
tion — by  his  moderation  and  self  control.  He 
never  overstates  his  case.  The  argument 
once  demolished,  be  does  not  vindictively 
pursue  its  unhappy  parent.  He  does  not 
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take  it  for  granted  that  every  advocate  of 
what  is  cruel  or  unjust  must  of  necessity  be  a 
brute  or  a  rogue.  It  is  his  habit  to  pause, 
even  in  full  career,  and  make  due  allowance 
on  every  opportunity  for  the  influence  of 
education,  of  position,  of  routine.  He  never 
employs  bis  perfect  mastery  of  language — 
like  the  powders  applied  to  dahlia-roots  and 
hyacinths — to  change  the  natural  hue  of  the 
facts  as  they  grow,  and  give  to  the  resultant 
product  an  artificial  coloring.  Practicaf  as  he 
is  he  is  no  cold-blooded  utilitarian.  Such 
men  be  ridicules  as  ligneous  creatures,  from 
whom,  when  bored  with  a  gimlet,  sawdust 
must  come  forth.  His  early  days  were  un¬ 
heated  by  the  revolutionary  fervor  that  kin¬ 
dled  the  contemporary  youth  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth;  nor  did  his  age, 
like  theirs,  forsake  the  liberal  cause.  His 
facts  were  as  carefully  examined  and  set 
forth — his  arguments  as  guarded  and  as  com¬ 
plete,  as  though  his  only  hope  had  lain  in 
diligence  and  logic.  His  witty  illustration 
hides  no  weak  places — it  is  the  crest  of  his 
helmed  argument — the  mere  pennon  of  his 
spear.  The  sword  of  this  Taillefer  does  not 
deal  blows  less  deadly  because  he  rides  out 
before  the  battle-front,  tossing  it  in  the  air 
and  catching  it.  So  full  of  life  is  he,  that 
when  he  has  hewn  his  thoughts  into  service¬ 
able  shape  for  his  purpose,  they  sprout  forth 
presently  into  unlooked-for  arborescent  fan¬ 
cies, — are  vivacious  as  the  acacia  wood, 
which,  planed  into  a  door-post,  has  been 
known  to  root  again  and  shoot  out  budding 
boughs  above  the  threshold.  He  can  diverge 
as  wondrously  from  the  established  treatment 
of  a  subject  as  doth  the  tower  of  Pisa  from 
the  perpendicular,  yet  never  fall ; — nay,  as 
that  tower  may  safely  ring  its  peal  of  bells 
in  an  attitude  menacing  instant  prostration,  so 
can  his  strange  faculty  disport  itself  at  will 
in  posture  the  most  hazardous,  and  peril  no 
gravity  save  that  belonging  to  his  readers. 
Such  ease  and  self-possession  belong  only  to 
great  strength.  Great  as  might  be  the  ardor 
with  which  he  would  defend  a  good  thing  or 
assail  a  bad  one,  vehemence  never  made  him 
forget  that  there  were  other  good  things  and 
other  bad  beside  the  one  in  question.  He 
did  not  imagine  that  the  universe  hung  on 
the  particular  controversy  with  which  he 
might  be  at  any  time  occupied  ;  he  kept  his 
material  in  its  place  ;  he  had  no  hobby  ;  he 
was  guiltless  of  a  panacea. 

His  judgment  of  mankind  was  healthy, 
neither  Utopian  nor  cynical.  Unlike  the  Sul- 
tal  Mahmoud,  who,  smiting  the  Indian  idol 
with  his  mace,  saw  gush  forth  therefrom  an 


incredible  quantity  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  Sydney  Smith  found  image-breaking 
anything  but  lucrative.  But  neglect  and 
misrepresentation  could  not  sour  him.  He 
was  content  to  take  men  as  we  find  them.  If 
the  highest  motive  moved  them  not,  he 
thought  it  no  shame  to  appeal  to  a  lower. 
The  skilful  mariner  must  know  not  merely 
how  a  ship  might  be  worked  in  a  storm,  but 
what  the  particular  craft  he  has  to  manage 
can  be  brought  to  do — how  she  will  “  be¬ 
have,”  as  they  say,  in  a  certain  crisis.  This 
was  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  he  set 
most  store  in  the  management  of  men.  He 
never  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  the  excitement 
of  striving  with  his  fellows.  Some  men, 
plunged  into  controversy,  acquire  fresh  heat 
and  me, — as  fire-flies  are  said  to  regain  their 
fading  lustre  on  being  immersed  in  hot  water. 
Such  a  man  was  Priestly  ;  such  was  not  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith.  Some  worthy  cause  must  be  at 
stake  before  he  will  vex  his  soul  with  conten¬ 
tion.  How  strongly  does  his  dignified  for¬ 
bearance  and  large-hearted  love  contrast  with 
the  savage  Berserker  fury  of  Swift,  or  the  ma¬ 
lign  grin  of  Voltaire — to  whom  Ridicule  and 
^rcasm  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  sole  guid¬ 
ing  stars  across  the  frothy,  melancholy  sea  of 
life. 

Yet  there  was  one  phase  of  our  common 
nature  which  presented  to  Sydney  Smith  a 
riddle  he  could  not  read.  Into  the  heights 
and  depths  of  our  spiritual  being  he  seems 
never  to  have  searched.  A  religious  enthu¬ 
siast  was  to  him  as  strange  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  a  creature  as  an  omithorynebus  paradox¬ 
us.  If  he  sees  a  man  profoundly  oppressed 
by  the  sense  of  guilt,  he  straightway  imagines 
him  a  poor  dyspeptic  wretch,  who  thinks  to 
please  God  by  tears  and  groans.  He  is  right 
when  he  says  that  God  is  love ;  but  how 
strangely  wanting  in  discernment  when  he 
fails  to  see  that  it  is  this  very  love  which 
deepens  to  such  poignancy  the  consciousness 
of  ingratitude.  Faith  appears  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  him  in  the  mere  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  in  the  scriptural  sense — as  the 
opinion  of  the  seen,  more  than  the  power  of 
the  unseen  world.  He  is  right  when  he  in¬ 
sists  on  the  necessity  of  practical  preaching, 
of  searching  exhortation  to  the  moralities  of 
daily  life,  but  grievously  in  error  when  he 
looks  for  genuine  success  apart  from  the  mo¬ 
tives  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  and  the  regen¬ 
erating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  What 
measure  of  such  truth  he  himself  may  finally 
have  come  to  hold  we  know  not :  far  be  it 
from  us  to  judge  him. 

i  The  complaint  we  urge  is  simply  this ; — 
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not  that  he  was  not  religious  just  in  our  fash¬ 
ion,  but  that  he  denied  sincerity  or  common 
sense  to  great  numbers  who  were  not  relig¬ 
ious  in  bis.  His  injustice  to  evangelical  relig¬ 
ion  is  notorious.  In  contact  with  that  hated 
thing,  his  love  of  mercy  and  of  justice  van¬ 
ishes — his  nobler  self  is  gone,  and  be  is  Sydney 
Smith  no  more.  True,  he  would  persecute 
neither  Methodist  nor  Catholic  ;  but  his  char¬ 
ity  and  candor  are  pushed  to  the  utmost  for 
the  one,  his  scorn  and  abhorrence  are  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  other.  He  is  eager  to  believe 
that  every  evangelical  cobbler  deems  it 
glorious  to  lie  for  the  tabernacle.  He  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  a  Papist  will 
deem  it  glorious  to  lie  for  the  church.  He  is 
indignant  at  the  power  of  illiterate  preach¬ 
ers  over  the  common  people.  He  forgets 
how  the  order  of  Francis  has  preyed 
upon  the  mob,  how  the  order  of  Dominic 
has  hounded  them  on.  The  bad  taste 
of  Methodism  disgusts  him.  A  little 
reading  among  the  works  of  some  of  those 
whom  Rome  delights  to  honor — the  visions 
and  meditations  of  some  illustrious  saints — 
the  foul-mouthed  utterances  of  the  French 
preachers  of  the  League,  would  have  reveal¬ 
ed  to  him  sanctified  puerilities,  holy  profani¬ 
ties,  delirious  obscenities,  blood-thirsty  blas¬ 
phemies,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
maddest  rant  of  an  American  camp-meeting 
is  seemliness,  sobriety,  and  sense. 

As  to  the  good  taste  of  much  that  Smith 
saw  fit  to  quote  from  the  public  organs  and 
private  journals  of  the  evangelical  party,  we 
have  not  a  word  of  apology  to  offer.  With 
many  passages  citation  is  condemnation,  and 
they  convict  themselves  without  a  stroke 
from  the  satirist.  But  the  sin  of  the  assail¬ 
ant  lay  in  resolving  to  believe,  and  to  make 
others  believe,  that  the  religionists  assailed 
were  made  up  only  of  superstition  and  aus¬ 
terity — if  sincere,  all  grimness — if  hollow,  all 
grimace — frantic  with  a  heady  proselytism,  or 
greedy  with  a  low-minded  cunning. 

To  his  attack  on  Indian  missions  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  brought  in,  and  is  to  bring,  fresh 
refutation.  But  for  missionary  effort  Suttee- 
ism  would  still  have  been  allowed,  Indian 
priestcraft  petted,  and  the  wheel  of  Jugger¬ 
naut  shoved  onwards  by  the  shoulder  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company.  He  makes 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  missionaries 
his  great  argument  against  missions.  Those 
difficulties  had  been  largely  created  by  the 
godless  gainfulness  which  lived  only  to  shake 
the  pagoda-tree  and  gorge.  Their  existence 
only  showed  that  brave  and  devoted  hearts 
had  not  stirred  them  too  soon.  Quite  other¬ 


wise  did  Sydney  reason  concerning  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  improvement  among 
ourselves.  The  Champion  of  reform  in  Eng¬ 
land  abominates  the  reformers  of  India  ;  and 
the  chastiser  of  episcopalian  Brahmins  at 
home  is  the  apologist  of  an  idolatrous  priest¬ 
hood  abroad.  The  reiterated  publication  of 
the  article  on  Missions  is  far  less  excusable 
than  its  production  at  the  first.  It  was  not 
like  Sydney  Smith  to  persist  against  accu¬ 
mulating  facts — to  refuse  to  allow  himself 
mistaken.  If  he  had  spoken  a  hasty  word 
to  any  one  in  his  employ,  he  could  never  be 
easy  in  his  mind  till,  with  manful  kindliness, 
he  had  in  some  way  acknowledged  his  fault, 
and  healed  the  wound.  But  an  evangelical 
dissenter  was  beyond  the  pale  of  courtesy  or 
justice.  Lady  Holland  tells  us,  ‘‘  Some  one 
speaking  of  missions  ridiculed  them  as  ineffi¬ 
cient.  He  dissented,  saying  that,  ‘  Though 
all  was  not  done  that  was  projected  or  even 
boasted  of,  yet  that  much  good  resulted  ;  and 
that  wherever  Christianity  was  taught,  it 
brought  with  it  the  additional  good  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  its  trmn,  and  men  l^came  better 
carpenters,  better  cultivators,  better  every¬ 
thing.’  ”  There  is  his  own  good  sense  here ; 
many  reputed  conversions  are  very  question¬ 
able  ;  many  Indians  have  been  made  bad 
Hindoos  without  being  made  good  Christians ; 
much  is  still  to  do  ;  but  the  collateral  benefits 
of  Christianity  alone  are  an  incalculable  gain 
— underrated  too  often  by  religious  impa¬ 
tience,  eager  for  flattering  reports.  His  views 
had  evidently  undergone  modification  ;  we 
are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  the  change  ;  we 
could  wish  that  he  himself  had  done  so. 

The  position  of  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
Church  of  England  it  is  not  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand.  In  his  view,  that  institution  meant 
“  a  check  to  the  conceited  rashness  of  experi¬ 
mental  reasoners — an  adhesion  to  old  moral 
landmarks — an  attachment  to  the  happiness 
we  have  gained  from  tried  institutions  great¬ 
er  than  the  expectation  of  that  which  is 
promised  by  novelty  and  change.  He  was 
grieved  to  see  it  near  “  dying  of  dignity,”  but 
such  he  knew  was  the  chronic  disorder  of  all 
establishments.  The  practical  energetic 
preaching,  the  activity,  the  education  he  ad¬ 
vocated,  were,  alas  !  only  to  be  found  among 
the  evangelicals  he  denounced.  The  Pusey- 
ite  attempt  at  revival  by  priestcraft,  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  wax-chandlery,  was  quite  as  little 
to  his  taste.  He  has  much  reverence  for 
principles,  little  for  dignities.  For  the  life  of 
him  he  cannot  say  of  his  bishop,  as  Cob  of 
Bobadill,  “  I  do  honor  the  very  flea  of  his 
dog.”  To  every  clergyman,  duly  sensible  of 
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the  proprieties,  the  very  sneeze  of  a  bishop 
should  be  like  the  sternutation  of  the  King 
of  Monopotama,  which  is  greeted  by  shouts 
in  the  ante-chamber,  shouts  in  the  palace- 
yard,  shouts  in  the  city-streets, — announced 
and  reverberated  by  a  thousand  loyal  voices ; 
but  bold  recusant  Sydney  Smith  can  watch 
rectii  oculU — without  awe,  and  without  re¬ 
sponse — the  convulsion  of  an  episcopal  pro¬ 
boscis  !  This  provoking  Spartan  calls  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  shockingly  discourses  of  the 
Church  us  indeed  it  is.  They  accuse  him  of 
desecrating  holy  thin^.  He  answers  as 
England  did  to  Ireland  in  one  of  our  old  wars. 
The  Irish  had  laid  up  their  corn  in  a  church, 
hoping  that  the  sanctity  of  the  building 
would  preserve  their  stores.  The  English 
replied  that  the  sacrilege  lay  with  the  enemy, 
in  converting  the  holy  place  to  such  a  purpose  ; 
and  removed  the  grain  as  coolly  as  if  the 
sanctuary  had  been  a  barn. 

Sydney  Smith  maintains  that,  as  there  is  no 
adequate  payment  for  the  many  in  the  Church, 
there  must  be  prizes  for  the  few.  His  letters 
to  Archdeacon  Singleton  are  unanswerable 
exposures  of  a  fallacious  and  unjust  attempt 
at  reform,  by  which  the  strong  ecclesiastics 
would  have  pilfered  from  the  weak,  without 
appeasing  after  all  the  popular  dissatisfaction. 
Most  of  bis  ecclesiastical  opponents  conveni¬ 
ently  identified  the  pious  and  the  comfortable. 
To  disturb  an  abuse  was  to  assail  religion. 
Has  not  Sancho  the  most  religious  objection 
to  being  drawn  into  discussion  when  guzzling 
among  Camacho’s  fiesh-pots  ?  “  Gro^,  your 
worship,”  cries  he,  “  judge  of  your  own  chiv¬ 
alries,  and  meddle  not  with  judging  of  other 
men’s  fears  and  valors  ;  for  perhaps  I  am 
as  pretty  a  fearer  of  God  as  any  of  my 
neighbors :  and  pray  let  me  whip  off  this 
scum  ;  for  all  besides  is  idle  talk,  of  which  we 
must  give  an  account  in  the  next  world.” 

A  most  felicitous  allusion  exhibits  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  the  effect  of  his  plain-speaking.  “  When 
an  argument  taken  from  real  life  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  of  the  world  Is  brought  amon^ 
the  shadowy  discussions  of  ecclesiastics,  it 
always  occasions  terror  and  dismay  ;  it  is  like 
.£neas  stepping  into  Charon’s  l^at,  which 
carried  only  ghosts  and  spirits.  Gemuit  sub 
pondere  cymba  Sutilis.^'  Sydney  Smith  will 
not  cloak  the  matter ;  be  acknowledges  that 
the  great  majority  who  enter  the  Church  do 
so  having  in  view  the  good  things  which  that 
Church  may  bestow.  Yet  every  one  so  en¬ 
tering  professes  that  he  is  moved  thereto  by 
the  Holy  Ghest.  The  bait  must  be  there, 
he  contends,  or  capital  would  not  flow  into 
the  establishment.  But  what  becomes  of  the 


vows  upon  the  threshold  ?  Hapless  dilemma ! 
— what,  indeed ! 

He  judged  of  the  Romish  priesthood  very 
much  by  himself.  He  imagined  them  scarce¬ 
ly  more  likely  to  violate  truth,  humanity,  or 
justice  for  their  church,  than  would  he  for 
his.  They  had  come  down  in  the  world,  and 
he  pitied  them.  They  seemed  to  him  the 
feeble  shadow  of  a  bye- gone  terror.  They 
resembled  in  bis  eyes  the  player  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  who  complains  so  bitterly  that,  having 
once  done  the  thunder,  he  is  now  reduced  to 
act  the  ghost  They  had  suffered  adversity, 
and  be  trusted  they  were  the  better  for  it. 
The  service  he  rendered  them  was  a  right¬ 
eous  one  and  brave,  however  unworthy  and 
incurable  the  subjects  of  the  benefit  With 
scepticism,  on  the  other  side,  be  was  never 
disposed  to  tamper  for  a  moment  The  irre¬ 
ligious  spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  awakened  bis 
grave  displeasure,  and  drew  forth  strong  re¬ 
monstrances  to  Jeffrey. 

As  a  master  of  English,  Sydney  Smith  may 
take  his  place  upon  the  highest  seat.  A  bet¬ 
ter  model  of  style  it  would  be  difficult  to 
propose, — partly  from  bis  intrinsic  excellence, 
— partly  because  the  absence  of  mannerism 
renders  mere  imitation  impossible.  Two 
comprehensive  attributes  may  suffice  to  char¬ 
acterize  his  composition  —  Simplicity  and 
Wit. 

It  is  too  common  to  confound  simplicity 
with  baldness,  and  to  challenge  its  excellence 
accordingly.  A  simple  style  must  be  trans¬ 
parent,  idiomatic,  natural.  Let  these  quali¬ 
ties  be  preserved,  and  a  playful  humor,  or  a 
rich  fancy,  will  never  detract  from  its  simpli¬ 
city.  The  soil  need  not  be  barren,  but  the 
flowers  must  be  spontaneous.  No  brushes 
and  powders,  no  wires,  wax,  or  gauze,  must 
litter  the  study  table — materials  for  an  arti¬ 
ficial  flora.  No  pedantic  theory  must  play 
the  martinet  with  the  common  rank  and  file 
of  speech,  or  drum  out  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  in  a 
monotonous  roll  of  periods. 

Sydney  Smith  thought  with  clearness,  and 
therefore  expressed  himself  clearly.  We 
cannot  believe  that  any  man  fairly  under¬ 
stands  bis  own  meaning  who  is  unable  to 
convey  it  to  the  tolerably  educated  mind 
about  him.  The  banks  and  shoals  of  the 
sea  are  the  ordinary  resting  place  of  fogs. 
It  is  so  with  thought  and  language — the 
cloud  surely  indicates  the  shallow.  The 
literary  criticisms  of  Smith  betray  bis  im^ 
tience  of  all  artifice.  He  is  aggrieved  by 
the  scholastic  grandiosities  of  Parr ;  he  ex¬ 
poses  the  pompous  egotism  of  Rose ;  he 
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rebuke*,  though  gently,  the  apostrophes  of 
WstertoD.  His  allusions  and  illustrations 
are  never  too  reBned  or  recondite ;  reouiring 
in  the  reader  some  unusual  knowledge  or 
peculiar  point  of  mental  view,  and  therefore 
meaningless  to  the  many  as  a  signal  flag 
seen  edgewise.  His  style  acquires  force  as 
well  as  clearness  from  his  Teniers- like  finish 
and  minuteness  of  detail — his  constant  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
There  ia  no  question  about  his  outline — no 
drapery  conceals  drawing  careless  or  untrue 
— there  are  no  figures  half  visible  through 
mist.  He  is  like  the  man  of  whom  the 
Italian  said,  that  he  always  spoke  in  relief 
{parlava  tempre  teolpito).  Wherever  he  can 
make  a  generality  special  by  adducing  names, 

f laces,  tangible  objects,  he  always  does  so. 
f  such  features  are  not  at  hand,  he  invents 
them.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough’s  questions,  he  says,  **  By  this 
new  system  of  interrogation,  a  man  may  be 
admitted  into  orders  at  Barnet,  rejected  at 
Stevenage,  re-admitted  at  Brogden,  kicked 
out  as  a  Calvinist  at  Witham  Common,  and 
hailed  as  an  ardent  Arminian  on  bis  arrival 
at  York.”  On  the  same  principle  we  meet 
by  the  way  with  an  enumeration  like  the 
following: — “  Few  men  consider  the  histori¬ 
cal  view  which  will  be  taken  of  present 
events.  The  bubbles  of  last  year;  tne  fish¬ 
ing  for  half-crowns  in  Vigo  Bay  ;  the  Milk, 
MuflSn,  and  Crumpet  Companies  ;  the  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum  Associations ;  the  National 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Company — will  all 
be  remembered  as  instances  of  that  partial 
madness  to  which  society  is  occasionally 
exposed,”  Ac.  Similarly,  in  the  speech  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  stewards  and  country 
gentlemen  acquire  a  grotesque  individuality 
m  the’  fortunes  of  Messrs.  Vellum  and 
Plumpkin.  His  habit  of  recapitulation  at 
the  close  of  an  article  greatly  intensifies  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  In  this  way  he 
not  only  provides  against  any  possible  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  his  object,  but  sends  away 
the  reader  with  a  telling  summary  of  fact 
and  argument  ringing  in  his  ears.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  fallacies  exposed  in  the  article 
on  Bentham,  are  gathered  together  at  last  in 
the  Noodle’s  oration.  In  like  manner,  at 
the  end  of  a  masterly  paper  on  the  Catholic 
question,  he  winds  up  with  a  succession  of 
spirited  addresses  to  the  several  classes 
interested — to  the  No-Popery  Fool — to  the 
No- Popery  Rogue — to  the  Honest  No- 
Popery  People — to  the  Catholics,  &c.  The 
final  page  of  the  paper  on  Female  Education 
is  an  epitome  of  the  whole,  remarkable  for 


vigorous  compression.  An  article  on  Ame¬ 
rica  is  concluded  b^  a  collection  of  antithe¬ 
sis,  concentrating  m  a  paragraph  the  vast 
advantages  and  little  inconveniences  of  which 
that  land  of  anomalies  is  made  up.  The 
ease  and  self-possession  resulting  from  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  preserved  his 
simplicity  inviolate,  whatever  might  be  his 
anxiety,  his  eagerness,  his  indignation.  His 
steed  of  the  pen,  as  the  Orient^*  would  say, 
never  perspires.  No  other  man  has  ever 
despatched  so  many  questions  in  one  irre^ist• 
ible,  immortal  sentence.  He  will  kick  out 
the  life  of  a  time-honored  sophism  by  a 
single  foot  note.  His  parenthesis  is  terrible 
— a  mere  tap  on  the  ear  in  passing,  that 
smites  like  the  sail  of  a  windmill. 

Barrow’s  celebrated  enumeration  of  the 
varieties  of  wit  might  be  completely  illus¬ 
trated  with  first-rate  specimens  from  the 
writings  of  Sydney  Smith  alone.  We  have 
not  another  writer  in  our  language  who  has 
united  to  a  wit  and  humor  so  exuberant  and 
multiform  a  treatment  of  bis  subject  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  so  conscientious,  so  truly  philo¬ 
sophical — not  another  with  like  measure  of 
the  perilous  faculty,  so  completely  preserved 
by  heart,  and  taste  and  judgment  from  ever 
injuring  others  by  malice,  or  himself  by 
folly. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  specify  the  many 
kinds  of  facetiousness  with  which  his  style 
abounds.  The  humorists  have  always 
claimed  the  privilege  of  word-coining,  and 
the  royal  exercise  of  this  prerogative  dis¬ 
tinguishes,  while  it  never  disfigures,  the 
language  of  Sydney  Smith.  This  kind  of 
originality  lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  the 
first  to  strike  every  eye.  Sometimes  he 
fashions  strange  compounds  from  the  homely 
Saxon  idiom ;  sometimes  he  devises  bigwig 
classical  epithets,  devised  with  scholarlike 
precision,  comic  from  their  formal  gravity,  so 
dexterously  misplaced.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
a  “  lexicon-struck  ”  boy,  of  “  Malthus-proof  ” 
young  people,  of  ”  persecution-fanciers,”  of 
”  wife  and  daughter  bishops,”  of  "  butler 
bishops,”  even  of  “  cook  and  housekeeper 
bishops he  describes  a  measure  as  rejected 
“  with  Percivalism  and  contempt and  be 
enriches  our  mother  tongue  with  that  ser¬ 
viceable  hybrid  ”  Foolometer.”  So  when, 
in  the  academic  vein,  he  laughs  at  pedants 
with  sesquipedal  words  of  his  own,  he  will 
talk  of  “  frugivorous  children,”  and  of  “  mas- 
tigophorous  schoolmasters  of  ”  amorphous 
hats  ;”  of  **  fugacious  ”  or  ”  plumigerous 
captains of  “  lachrymal  and  suspirious 
clergymen of  some  people  who  are  ”  si- 
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mious,”  and  others  who  are  “  anserous  he 
holds  up,  as  “  the  Anglophagi,”  the  place¬ 
men  who  prey  upon  the  country  ;  and  desig¬ 
nates  our  September  sins  by  the  awful 
name  of  “  perdricide.” 

A  mind  of  such  happy  vivacity  will,  of 
course,  make  the  similie  and  the  metaphor 
the  frequent  vehicles  of  fun,  of  satire,  some¬ 
times  even  of  argument — fine  and  sharp 
as  the  Italian’s  “  dagger  hid  in  a  hair.” 
For  example — “  Men  of  very  small  incomes, 
be  it  known  to  his  Lordship,  have  often  very 
acute  feelings  ;  and  a  curate  trod  on  feels  a 
pang  as  great  as  when  a  bishop  is  refuted.” 
Thus  again,  “To  be  intolerable  strict  and 
harsh  to  a  poor  curate,  who  is  trying  to 
earn  a  morsel  of  hard  bread,  and  then  to 
complain  of  the  drudgery  of  reading  his 
answers,  is  much  like  knocking  a  man  down 
with  a  bludgeon,  and  then  abusing  him  for 
splashing  you  with  his  blood,  and  pestering 
you  with  his  groans.  It  is  quite  monstrous 
that  a  man  who  inflicts  eighty-seven  new 
questions  in  theology  upon  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  should  talk  of  the  drudgery  of  reading 
their  answers.” 

Of  the  nun — that  Pariah  among  the  jests 
— Sydney  Smith  furnishes  but  few  examples, 
and  those,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  clas¬ 
sical. 

His  mock-heroics  are  numerous,  and  all 
good.  Take  this  sly  hit  en  passant  at  the 
pompous  Latinized  style:  “Not  only  are 
Church,  King,  and  State  allured  by  this 
principle  of  vicarious  labor,  but  the  pot-boy 
has  a  lower  pot-boy,  who,  for  a  small  portion 
of  the  small  gains  of  his  principal,  arranges, 
with  inexhaustible  sedulity,  the  subdivided 
portions  of  diink,  and,  intensely  perspiring, 
disperses,  in  bright  pewter,  the  frothy  ele¬ 
ments  of  joy.”  Who  has  not  been  convulsed 
by  reading  Peter  Plymley’s  flatulent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  scheme  for  subduing  the 
French  by  stopping  their  medicinal  supplies  ? 
“  What  a  sublime  thought — that  no  purge 
can  be  taken  between  the  Wesser  and  the 
Garonne — that  the  bustling  pestle  is  still — 
the  canorous  mortar  mute,  and  the  bowels 
of  mankind  locked  up  for  fourteen  degrees 
of  latitude !” 

A  species  of  wit  to  which  Sydney  Smith 
is  much  addicted,  we  must  call,  TTie  Par¬ 
ticularization  of  the  Hyperbole.  When  put¬ 
ting  something  impossible,  or  imagining 
something  extravagant,  he  generally  con¬ 
trives  to  give  it,  by  a  sudden  turn,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  adaptation  to  the  case  in  hand.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  the 
well-known  writer  of  children’s  books,  he 


does  not  simply  say  that  he  knows  she 
would  on  no  account  wittingly  have  done 
such  injustice  to  Mr.  Lancaster ;  but,  “  if 
she  had  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  she  was  doing,  she  would  have 
tossed  the  manuscript  spelling  book  in  which 
she  was  engaged  into  the  fire,  rather  than 
have  done  it.’”  Thus,  again,  any  one  might 
write,  “  Nothing  can  persuade  me  that  the 
antiquated  superstitions  of  Rome  are  likely 
to  resume  their  empire  over  the  mind  of 
this  country.”  What  force  and  freshness 
does  our  wit  give  to  the  same  thought — 
how  he  makes  it  flash  and  attract  all  eyes  by 
expressing  it  this  way — '*  Tell  me  that  the 
world  will  return  again  under  the  influence 
of  the  small-pox  ;  that  Lord  Castlereagh  will 
herafter  oppose  the  power  of  the  court ;  that 
Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Grattan  will  do  each 
of  them  a  mean  and  dishonorable  action ; 
that  anybody  who  has  heard  Lord  Redes- 
dale  speak  once  will  knowingly  and  willingly 
hear  him  again ;  that  Lord  Eldon  has  as¬ 
sented  to  the  fact  of  two  and  two  making 
four,  without  shedding  tears  or  expressing 
the  smallest  doubt  or  scruple  ;  tell  me  any 
other  thing  absurd  or  incredible,  but,  for  the 
love  of  common  sense,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  Popery.” 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  satire  of 
Sydney  Smith  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
wrought  in  his  argument,  description,  or 
narrative.  It  diOfuses  itself  through  his 
style  like  an  atmosphere.  The  touches  are 
slight  and  incidental,  as  though  he  could  not 
help  it — he  has  not  to  stop  or  go  out  of  his 
road  for  the  purpose.  Thomas  Fuller  often 
embroiders  his  history  with  sarcastic  touches 
and  humorous  allusions;  they  fringe  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  they  slash  it  by  a  parenthesis  ; 
they  glitter  on  it,  or  they  wind,  like  a  button 
or  a  braid — but  with  Sydney  Smith  this 
vein  of  wit  is  as  it  were  shot  into  the  fabric 
— it  glances  at  every  movement  in  the  tex¬ 
ture  itself.  In  this  respect  he  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Thackeray,  whose  satire  and 
whose  kindliness  too,  will  come  out  in  the 
most  ordinary  passages  of  a  story — in  the 
narration  of  the  commonest  incidents — show¬ 
ing  that  this  humor  is  no  mere  decoration  of 
the  structure  he  builds,  but,  in  a  manner,  the 
very  seasoning  of  its  rafters.  Sydney  Smith 
and  Thackeray  are  akin,  too,  in  the  tendency 
of  their  genius  to  confine  itself  to  man  and 
bis  interests.  Dickens,  in  whom  the  poeti¬ 
cal  development  is  larger,  has  more  senti¬ 
ment  and  discursiveness.  He  will  invest 
natural  objects  with  character — informs  with 
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life  scenery,  buildings,  and  very  furniture. 
The  supernatural  and  the  mysterious  steal 
in  among  the  oddities  and  the  prose  of  our 
wondrous  daily  life.  The  strange  sights  of 
foreign  lands  suggest  to  Sydney  Smith  not 
poetical  or  spiritual  analogies,  but  political 
or  ecclesiastical  ones — some  reality  in  the 
actual  woild  at  band.  And  these  very  sug¬ 
gestions  furnish  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  be  scatters  satire  as  he  goes,  instinc¬ 
tively,  almost  unawares.  Thus  he  reads  in 
the  old  travels  of  Brocquiere  that  the 
Christians  at  Damascus  are  locked  up  every 
night — “as  they  are  (he  remarks)  in  Eng¬ 
lish  workhouses,  night  and  day,  when  they 
happen  to  be  poor.”  This  is  bis  reflection 
on  being  informed  of  the  astonishing  power 
of  the  tolling  note  uttered  by  the  South 
American  campanero  :  “The  campanero 
may  be  beard  three  miles ! — this  little  bird 
being  more  powerful  than  the  belfry  of  a 
cathedral  ringing  for  a  new  dean — just  ap¬ 
pointed  on  account  of  shabby  politics,  small 
understanding,  and  good  family  !’*  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sloth  sends  bis  ideas  home 
at  once  to  his  profession :  “  This  animal 
moves  suspended,  rests  suspended,  sleeps 
suspended,  and  passes  his  life  in  suspense — 
like  a  young  clergyman  distantly  related  to 
a  bishop.”  The  boa  constrictor  reminds 
him,  naturally  enough,  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

How  rapid  and  how  keen  are  strokes  like 
the  following — the  me're  sparkle  of  his  oars 
as  they  dash  onward  :  “  To  buy  a  partridge 

(though  still  considered  as  inferior  to  murder) 
was  visited  with  the  very  heaviest  infliction  of 
the  law,”  tfec.  “Even  ministers  (whom  no¬ 
thing  pesters  so  much  as  the  interests  of 
humanity)  are  at  last  compelled  to  come  for¬ 
ward,”  »kc.  “  We  curse  ourselves  as  a  set  of 
monastic  madmen,  and  call  out  for  the  empty 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Percival’s  head.” — “  Cry¬ 
ing  out  like  a  school-boy  or  a  chaplain,”  &;c. 
“The  sixth  commandment  is  suspended,  by 
one  medical  diploma,  from  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  south.”  “  If  a  man  finds  a  pait- 
ridge  upon  his  ground  eating  his  corn  in  any 
part  of  Kentucky  or  Indiana,  he  may  kill  it, 
even  if  his  father  is  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.” 
“  A  good  novel  is  a  book  which  makes  you 
impatient  of  contradiction  and  inattentive, — 
even  if  a  bishop  is  making  an  observation, 
or  a  gentleman,  lately  from  the  Pyramids,  or 
the  Upper  Cataracts,  is  let  loose  upon  the 
drawing-room.” 

That  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  is  an  aphor¬ 
ism  which,  like  many  other  proverbial  say¬ 
ings,  conveys  but  half  the  truth.  It  is  the 


province  of  wit  not  merely  to  utter  the  happy 
saying  which  is  bom  and  complete  upon  the 
instant,  but  also  to  pursue  an  idea  with  inex¬ 
plicable  nimbleness  of  thought,  through  rov¬ 
ings,  and  windings,  and  transformations  num¬ 
berless,  long  after  apprehensions  less  brisk 
and  agile  have  dropped  it  in  exhaustion. 
The  chase  is  marvellous  as  the  conflicts  of 
genii  in  The  Arabian  Nights,  where  the 
fugitive  spirit  transforms  himself,  quick  as 
thought,  into  hare,  or  worm,  or  minnow ; 
and  the  pursuer  as  swiftly  hurries  after  in 
shape  of  hound,  or  bird,  or  pike.  How  long 
and  fondly  does  the  wit  of  Shakspeare  buzz 
and  hover  about  Bardolph’s  red  nose;  that 
volcanic  promontory  threatens  to  coruscate 
forever ;  he  scarce  knows  how  to  let  it  go. 
Sydney  Smith  is  a  mighty  hunter  of  fancies 
in  his  way  too ;  sometimes  in  if ild  fun ; 
sometimes  in  earnest — that  he  may  develop 
all  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  some  notion 
which  he  combats.  At  one  time  he  will  stop 
and  draw  an  imaginary  picture ;  at  another 
he  will  enter  with  grave  irony  into  an  arith¬ 
metical  calculation.  These  methods  are  favor¬ 
ite  weapons  with  Swift;  but  Smith  is  his 
equal  in  piquency  and  force,  and  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  refinement  both  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Swift  wields  the  quarter-staff ; 
Smitji  draws  a  rapier. 

A  whole  gallery  full  of  pictures  might  be 
collected  from  his  works,  full  of  figures  and 
of  scenery  selected  or  imagined  with  exquis¬ 
ite  skill,  and  every  touch  and  adjunct  help¬ 
ing  the  designed  effect  of  ridicule.  Take  only 
one,  where  he  runs  riot  on  the  imagination  of 
England  invaded,  laughably  heaping  together 
the  most  incongruous  incidents,  and  pursuing 
his  argument  all  the  while.  “Old  wheat 
and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round; 
cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  Somerville’s 
breed  running  wild  over  the  country ;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his 
hinder  parts ;  Mrs.  Plymley  in  fits ;  all  these 
scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Ru-^sian  has 
seen  three  or  four  times  over  ;  but  it  is  now 
three  centuries  since  an  English  pig  has  fall¬ 
en  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a 
farmhouse  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman’s  wife 
been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek 
and  orthodox  mate.”  There  are  besides 
the  pictures  of  bishops  at  their  pay-table 
(  Works,  iii.  p.  230)  ;  of  the  ludicrous  effects 
of  an  intimation  by  Lord  John  (p.  227)  ;  of 
the  agonized  scrivener  who  took  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  oath  for  him  (p.  222) ;  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  baker  and  young  Crumpet  (215);  of 
the  clergyman  ideal  and  the  clergyman  ac- 
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tual  (p.  250),  a  very  striking  pair;  and  all 
these  are  hung  together  in  the  apartment, 
yclept  “Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton 
go,  reader,  and  gaze  upon  these  works  of  art, 
y)irit-stirring,  laughter-moving,  rare  as  Sir 
Toby’s  catch  that  would  “draw  three  souls 
out  of  one  weaver!” 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Smith !”  said  a  Romish  digni¬ 
tary  one  day,  “you  have  such  a  way  of  put¬ 
ting  things  !”  He  had  received  a  home-thrust. 
Among  other  “  ways,”  the  Canon  had  a  habit 
of  making  speeches  for  his  adversaries  where¬ 
by  they  are  sorely  discombted.  He  does 
so  (with  aggravating  truthfulness)  for  the 
justice,  when  pleading  on  behalf  of  untried 
prisoners  ;  he  delivers  a  legal  opinion  in  the 
person  of  a  fifth  judge  in  the  article  on  man- 
traps  and  spring-guns;  and  he  annihilates 
Noodle  by  making  him  open  his  mouth. 

But  beyond  this  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  dramatic  faculty  there  is  the  parable  or 
apologue,  in  which  the  humor  of  Smith  is 
unrivalled.  Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  Hit- 
tory  of  John  Bull  are  allegorical  caricatures 
of  great  power.  The  satire  consists  in  redu¬ 
cing  party  characteristics  to  domestic  person¬ 
alities  ;  in  representing  the  dignified  proce¬ 
dure  of  war,  diplomacy,  and  government, 
under  the  homely  mask  of  squabbles  be¬ 
tween  relatives  and  neighbors — the  husband 
and  the  wife — the  master  and  the  ser¬ 
vant.  The  idea  is  excellent,  but  the  exe¬ 
cution  coarse,  even  for  those  days.  Such 
indirectness  should  not  be  protracted.  The 
History  of  John  Bull  is  sustained  too 
long,  and  though  frequently  redeemed  by 
most  felicitous  invention,  grows  rather  tire¬ 
some  by  requiring  reference  to  the  key  at 
every  turn.  The  satiric  fictions  of  Smith  are 
always  pertinent,  brief,  and  delicate  in  their 
handling.  ITie  story  of  Mrs.  Partington — 
the  convenient  passage  from  the  Dutch 
Chronicle  about  the  Synod  of  Dort — the  fables 
concerning  the  physician  and  the  apothecary 
in  the  reform  speeches — and  the  account  of 
the  dinner  which  opens  the  sixth  of  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters — are  well-known  spe¬ 
cimens. 

The  diflerence  is  remarkable  between  the 
humor  of  Smith  and  of  Charles  Lamb,  sim¬ 
ple  and  genial  as  they  both  are.  Smith  is 
excellent  at  putting  together  a  principle  or  a 
policy  in  a  person — an  adept  at  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  concentrative  process.  Lamb  is 
mo.st  fond  of  taking  a  person  to  pieces  and 
unfolding  a  character — as  great  a  master  of 
the  explicative  art.  How  he  peeps  under 
foibles  and  oddities  to  look  at  the  heart — 
lovingly  dilates  upon  them — draws  os  near 
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to  strange  bits  of  humanity,  and  holding  a 
hand  of  each,  makes  us  friends  forever  ! 
Smith  does  great  service  in  bringing  down  to 
the  common  level  some  highflying  pretence 
or  title  that  gives  itself  airs,  and  claims  to 
sit  apart.  Lamb  does  a  service  peculiar  to 
himself  in  bringing  some  forlorn  eccentricity 
wp  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary  sympathies. 
Lamb  is  subjective,  individual — a  man 
dreamy,  whimsical,  and  unpractical.  Smith 
moves  in  the  stream  of  afifairs,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  work  in  hand.  He  is  too  intent  on 
producing  conviction  to  have  time  for  the 
erratic  quaintnesses  and  leisurely  delights  of 
Lamb’s  meditative  fancy.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  and  for  higher  yet,  he  can  never  descend 
to  the  tricks  and  starts,  the  coups  de  thiatre, 
the  utter  ribald  nonsense,  which  offend  us 
in  Sterne.  The  very  structure  of  the  sentences 
marks  the  contrast — the  rapid  flow  of  Smith’s, 
the  shortness  and  slight  connexion  of  Lamb’s, 
as  though  deliberately  uttered  at  intervals, 
in  monologue,  between  the  whiffs  of  the  mus- 
ing  pipe.  Sydney  Smith  all  minds,  in  their 
order,  will  more  or  less  appreciate  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  prosaic  temperament  gets  out  of  pa¬ 
tience  with  Lamb,  and  thinks  him  childish. 
Observe  how  the  two  speak  of  the  rising 
convict-colony  of  Sydney.  Lamb  writes  to 
his  friend  at  the  antipodes,  “  What  must  you 
be  willing  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sight 
of  an  honest  man  !  You  must  almost  have 
forgotten  how  we  look.  The  kangaroos — your 
aborigines — do  they  keep  their  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  un- Europe- tainted,  with  those  little 
short  fore-puds,  looking  like  a  lesson  framed 
b^  Nature  to  the  picapocket  1  Marry,  for 
diving  into  fobs  they  are  rather  lamely  pro¬ 
vided  d  priori  ;  but  if  the  hue  and  cry  were 
once  up.  they  would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of 
hind-shifters  as  the  expertest  loco-motor  in 

the  colony .  Do  you  grow  your  own 

hemp  ?  What  is  your  staple  trade— exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  national  profession,  I  mean  ? 
Your  locksmiths,  I  take  it,  are  some  of  your 
great  capitalists.”  Sydney  Smith  expresses 
his  fears  that,  in  spite  of  the  example  of 
America,  this  country  will  attempt  to  retain 
the  colony  under  harsh  guardianship  after  it 
has  come  to  years  of  discretion.  If  so, 
“  endless  blood  and  treasure  will  be  exhausted 
to  support  a  tax  on  kangaroos’  skins ;  faith¬ 
ful  Commons  will  go  on  voting  fresh  supplies 
to  support  a  just  and  necessary  war;  and 
Newgate,  then  become  a  quarter  of  the 
world,  will  evince  a  heroism  not  unworthy 
of  the  great  characters  by  whom  she  was 
originally  peopled.” 

'  In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  our  protest 
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against  the  mistake  which  regards  wit  as 
the  principal  endowment  of  that  powerful 
and  noble  nature — against  that  popular 
error  which  persists  in  associating  brilliance 
with  reckless  superficiality.  With  justice  has 
Sterne  entitled  this  narrow  and  vulgar  notion 
the  Mffgna  Charta  of  stupidity  and  dulness. 
An  illustration,  he  says,  is  not  an  argument 
— of  course  not — “  nor  do  I  maintain  the 
wiping  of  a  looking-gl^s  clean  to  be  a  syllo¬ 
gism — but  you  all,  your  worships,  may  see 
the  better  for  it."  Let  that  keen  and  massive 
intellect  have  due  honor — and  yet  more,  that 
brave,  and  tender  and  self-sacrificing  heart. 
Let  Sydney  Smith  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  fought  in  the  van  of  reform,  when  reform 
was  accounted  infamous  ;  who  to  his  own 
sore  loss,  in  a  profession  sadly  eminent  for 
servility  and  prejudice,  stood  forth  against 
giganic  wrongs,  and  helped  our  country  to 


its  present  home  prosperity  ;  who  would  put 
out  the  same  energy  in  saving  a  poor  village 
lad  which  he  lent  to  aid  a  nation  s  cause  ;  to 
whom  vanity  was  a  strange  thing,  and  envy  a 
thing  impossible  ;  and  wno  used  his  danger¬ 
ous  and  dazzling  gifts  never  to  adorn  a  false¬ 
hood  or  insult  the  fallen,  always  to  crown 
truth  with  glory  and  to  fill  the  oppressed 
with  hope.  With  prophetic  insight,  he  could 
discern,  in  humane  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  present,  the  established  axioms  of 
a  better  future, — could  be  sure  that  the  novel 
superstructure  of  to-day  would  become  the 
venerated  foundation  of  to-morrow ;  and  to 
the  life  he  lived  and  the  cause  he  advocated 
may  be  applied,  with  the  fullest  justice, 
those  wise  words  which  Tacitus  has  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Claudius : — Inveteraacet  hoe 
quoque  :  et  quod  hodie  ezemplia  tuemur,  inter 
exempla  erit. 


From  Bentley’s  Uiseellany. 
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Ecrope  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
shock  caused  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Nicholas,  ere  speculations  began  to 
be  formed  as  to  the  character  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Alexander  II.  It  was  whispered  and 
eagerly  believed  that  with  the  death  of  our 
great  enemy  peace  would  be  immediately  re¬ 
stored  ;  for  his  successor  was  known  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  German  party,  and  besides,  a  col¬ 
lision  might  be  anticipated  with  his  brother 
Constantine,  who  was  notoriously  of  a  pug¬ 
nacious  character,  and  supposed  to  have  al¬ 
ready  urged  a  claim  to  the  throne,  owing  to 
his  having  been  born  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not,  like  his  brother,  when  he 
was  only  grand-duke.  But  all  these  antici¬ 
pations  were  soon  found  to  be  unfounded, 
“  so  he  went  unto  his  fathers,  and  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead  it  was  just  like  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Jewish  history.  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne  without  the  slightest  disturbance, 
and  his  brother  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
his  allegiance. 

Foiled  in  their  anticipations  of  an  agreeable 
intermezzo  in  the  shape  of  a  Russian  home 
revolution,  political  quidnuncs  then  bad  re- 
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course  to  the  Emperor’s  antecedents.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  peace  ;  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sanguine  showing,  bis  educa¬ 
tion  must  have  been  managed  by  a  brother 
Bright  in  uniform.  But  these  delusive  hopes 
have  been  scattered  to  the  winds :  Alexander 
will  follow  and  remain  true  to  the  policy  of 
his  ancestors,  and  will  carry  on  the  war  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  the  last  man  and  the  last 
rouble.” 

Russia  is  certainly  a  fortunate  country  in 
one  respect :  she  is  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  peculiar  blessings  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
No  disappointed  ex-minister  can  there  wreak 
his  vengeance  by  denouncing  the  measures 
and  betraying  the  secrets  of  his  late  collea¬ 
gues  ;  no  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing*  rise  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  enemy  ;  no  would-be 
patriots  distort  the  simplest  facts  to  support 
their  own  party  purposes ;  and,  finally,  min¬ 
isters  do  not  degrade  themselves  by  becom¬ 
ing  poUtical  Jack  Puddings,  and  answering 
the  most  vital  questions  by  a  broad,  unmean¬ 
ing  grin,  intended  to  signify  so  much.  Rus- 
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sia  may  consider  herself  fortunate  in  so  far 
that  she  is  governed  by  one  head,  and  the 
responsibility  can  be  easily  traced.  But,  to 
compensate  for  these  blessings,  Russians  lose 
the  Briton’s  most  glorious  prerogative — they 
dare  not  grumble,  their  “  Thunderer”  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  Journal  of  Invalids,  and  its  thunder  only 
brutum  fulmen  — so,  balancing  both  sides  of 
the  question,  perhaps  we  may  consider  our¬ 
selves  lucky  in  being  Englishmen,  and  regard 
our  “  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation”  in  the 
light' of  the  slave  who  rode  in  the  triumphal 
car  to  remind  the  victorious  general  that  he 
was  only  a  man — as  the  amari  aliqnid  which 
continually  rises  medio  de  fonte  leporum. 

With  a  whole  nation  at  his  back,  Alexan¬ 
der’s  policy  could  not  be  expected  to  run 
counter  to  its  prejudices.  He  found  the  war 
already  commenced  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  be  must  perforce  continue  it  if  he 
wished  to  maintain  his  own  position.  His 
character  may  very  possibly  be  peaceful,  and 
like  an  enlightened  ruler  he  may  deeply  de¬ 
plore  the  horrors  of  war,  and  foresee  the  fear¬ 
ful  consequences  it  will  entail  on  his  nation ; 
but  even  an  autocrat  cannot  do  everything 
he  pleases,  as  Nicholas  discovered  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  the  solution  of  the 

freat  problem,  “  Peace  or  War,”  does  not 
epena  entirely  on  himself.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  indeed,  he  has  displayed  no  intention  to 
give  way ;  and  if  we  read  his  character  aright, 
as  described  in  M.  L^ouzon  Leduc’s  “Per¬ 
sonal  Reminiscences  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  IL,”  recently  published  at  Paris,  and 
from  which  we  purpose  to  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  it  does  n^t  deviate  very  materially 
from  that  of  his  father. 

Alexander  II.  was  born  on  the  29th  April, 
1818.  From  his  birth  be  was  an  object  of 
the  greatest  care  and  interest  to  his  illustrious 
father ;  but,  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition, 
be  clung  more  fondly  to  his  mother,  whose 
gentle  nature  responded  to  bis  own.  His 
father,  accustomed  to  a  soldier’s  rough  life, 
was  pitiless  in  any  matter  which  appeared  to 
him  to  display  weakness  of  character,  and  his 
son,  while  respecting  him,  was  insensibly  led 
to  fear  him.  In  the  same  way  his  impetuous 
brother  Constantine  gained  a  complete  au¬ 
thority  over  him,  and  seems  to  have  domi¬ 
neered  over  him  to  bis  heart’s  content,  if  we 
may  believe  the  following  anecdote,  which 
M.  Leduc  quotes  on  good  authority: 

“One  day,  when  the  two  grand-dckes  were 
pitying  with  several  of  their  comrades  in  one  of 
the  ialofu  of  the  Winter  Palace,  they  suddenly 
made  such  a  disturbance,  that  the  J^peror  Nicho¬ 


las  came  out  of  his  cabinet  angrily  to  call  them  to 
order.  The  Emperor  tore  open  the  door  of  the 
room,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  scene  that  was  taking 
place,  stopped  in  amazement  on  the  threshold.  The 
Grand-Duke  Constantine  was  holding  Alexander 
down  with  his  knee  ;  he  had  passed  a  scarf  round 
his  neck,  which  he  was  pretending  to  draw  tight¬ 
ly  ;  his  comrades  were  shouting  in  glee,  while 
Alexander,  feigning  despair,  was  crying  for  mercy. 

‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?’  the  Emperor 
exclaimed.  He  soon  learned  that  the  children  had 
been  representing  a  scene  in  Russian  history — the 
death  of  Paul  I.  He  addressed  a  stern  admonition 
to  them  all,  telling  them  it  was  not  permitted  to 
represent  such  hateful  actions.  Then  he  placed 
Constantine  and  hie  companions  under  arrert  for 
having  made  the  heir  to  the  throne  play  the  part 
of  a  victim.  As  for  the  latter,  as  he  had  been 
guilty  of  crying  for  mercy,  he  was  put  in  confine¬ 
ment.  ‘A  Russian  sovereign,’  Nicholas  said  to 
him,  'must  never  ask  for  mercy 

The  education  of  Alexander  was  entrusted 
to  General  Morder,  a  German  and  a  Protest¬ 
ant,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Alexander  I.,  and  held  by  him  in  great  esti¬ 
mation.  The  youthful  prince  soon  became 
greatly  attached  to  him,  and  sincerely  regret¬ 
ted  his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after 
Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.  His  place 
was  taken  by  the  poet  Jaukovsky ;  it  was  an 
honorable  selection,  both  for  the  subject  and 
the  sovereign.  The  course  of  instruction  to 
which  Alexander  was  subjected  was  very 
varied.  He  learned  the  classics,  though  su¬ 
perficially,  as  they  are  generally  acquired  in 
Russia :  he  also  learned  modern  languages, 
which  he  speaks  fluently  and  elegantly,  more 
especially  French  and  German.  His  father 
paid  great  attention  to  his  studies,  and  watch¬ 
ed  him  caiefully,  but  he  never  displayed  that 
curiosity  or  love  of  learning  for  which  his 
brother  Constantine  was  ever  remarkable. 
The  latter,  indeed,  was  a  remarkable  lad  :  he 
regarded  his  name  as  an  omen,  and  dreamed 
of  Constantinople ;  be  studied  and  spoke 
Turkish ;  the  glory  of  Russia  filled  his  mind; 
while  awaiting  fresh  conquests,  those  already 
made  interested  him ;  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  empire  thoroughly  conversant  with  its 
history,  manners  and  literature.  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
map  and  tracing  the  lines ;  and  when  asked 
what  he  was  doing,  he  would  reply,  *'  I  am 
regulating  the  division.  I  am  marking  what 
will  be  my  brother’s  share  and  what  mine!” 
At  other  times  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  curse 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  never  yield  to  it. 

At  first  there  were  strange  collisions  be¬ 
tween  the  brothers,  for  Consuntine  was  never 
particular  about  his  language  or  his  actions. 
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Appointed,  at  a  very  early  age,  admiral- 
general  of  the  fleets  of  the  empire,  he  dared 
one  day  to  arrest  his  brother,  who  had  come 
on  board  bis  vessel  without  asking  permission. 
This  was  only  a  foolish  outbreak,  which  the 
Emperor  8(X>n  punished  him  for ;  but  other 
facts  not  so  eccentric  in  their  nature  revealed 
daily  the  innate  contrast  between  the  two 
sons  of  the  Emperor.  Still  we  must  allow 
that  the  contact  with  Constantine  wore  off 
that  excessive  tenderness,  which  was  the  only 
failing  in  Alexander's  character.  He  learned 
by  observation  the  qualities  which  the  real 
Russians  demand  most  in  their  princes,  and 
he  made  it  a  point  to  cultivate  them  in  him¬ 
self.  In  a  very  short  time  he  rivalled  his 
brother  in  their  father’s  affection,  and  was 
adored  by  the  whole  Russian  nation. 

The  Emperor,  though  a  fond  father,  was 
terribly  severe :  the  slightest  infringement  of 
discipline  was  surely  punished,  with  a  degree 
of  harshness  almost  resembling  vindictiveness. 
Out  of  numerous  examples  let  us  select  the 
following,  as  narrated  by  our  author : 

“  According  to  the  customs  of  the  empire,  Alex¬ 
ander,  when  quite  a  youth,  entered  the  military 
service  as  a  cadet.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
was  appointed  a  subaltern  in  the  guards.  A  few 
days  after  this  promotion,  while  proceeding  to  the 
apartments  he  occupied  in  the  imperial  palace,  he 
traversed  a  hall  in  which  several  high  dignitaries 
were  assembled.  On  the  approacli  of  the  prince 
they  rose  and  bowed.  This  mark  of  respect,  paid 
him  by  old  soldiers,  greatly  flattered  the  young 
man :  he  wished  to  enjoy  it  again,  and  passed 
several  times  in  succession  through  the  hall;  but 
the  generals  who  had  saluted  him  previously  paid 
him  no  attention.  The  grand-duke,  much  annoyed, 
ran  to  complain  to  his  father.  The  latter,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  back  to  the  hall  wliere 
he  had  left  the  generals.  ‘  My  son,*  he  said  to  him 
in  their  piesence,  ‘  it  is  really  painful  to  me  that 
you  understand  so  slightly  the  duties  imposed  on 
you  by  your  new  epaulettes  towards  your  superior 
officers,  and  that  you  do  not  feel  that  respect  which 
heads  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  state  claim 
from  you.  Are  you  aivare  that  the  men  by  whom 
you  wish  to  be  honored,  you  ought  to  honor 
yourself?  for  to  them  your  father  owes  his  throne 
and  his  life,  and  their  fidelity,  seal,  and  lo3ral  ser¬ 
vices  can  alone  pave  your  way  to  that  throne,  and 
assist  you  in  Ailing  it  with  glory.  Bow,  then,  to 
these  noble  gentlemen,  and  consider  as  a  great 
honor  every  mark  of  devotion  and  respect  they 
grant  yon.  What  you  have  just  done  convinces 
me  that  you  are  still  too  young  to  wear  the  epau¬ 
lettes  that  have  been  given  you  :  I  will  take  them 
back.  You  must  not  reclaim  them  until  your  con¬ 
duct  has  proved  that  you  are  capable  of  wearing 
them  honorably.’  And  the  Emperor  detached 
the  epaulettes  from  his  son’s  coat,  and  warned  him 
not  to  forget  this  lesson.” 


At  the  age  of  sixteen,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  Alexander 
was  of  age,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  throne;  and  henceforth  be  was  con¬ 
stantly  seen  by  bis  father’s  side,  attending  re¬ 
views  and  inspections  of  the  troops,  and  learn¬ 
ing  from  him  all  the  principles  of  military 
routine  and  discipline.  His  life  resembled 
that  of  a  soldier  in  the  field.  He  slept  on  a 
very  hard  bed,  which  he  quitted  at  daybreak, 
and  proceeded  straight  to  his  study.  There 
maps  were  laid  out,  plans  attached  to  the 
walls,  and  books  open :  the  prince  studied 
strategics  and  tactics.  At  a  later  hour  pri¬ 
vate  instructors  came  to  teach  him  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration  and  government.  His 
meals  were  hurried,  his  exercise  continual.  He 
was  first  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las,  and  colonel-commandant  of  the  Russian 
regiment  of  the  lancers  of  the  guard.  To 
these  titles  be  added  another,  which  no  Rus¬ 
sian  prince  had  borne  before  him :  he  was 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  By  the  time  the 
grand-duke  had  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
the  effect  of  such  monotonous  routine  began 
to  be  seen  on  bis  countenance  :  he  grew  pen¬ 
sive  and  melancholy,  and  his  father  began  to 
be  alarmed.  To  cause  a  change  in  his  mode 
of  life,  a  journey  to  Germany  was  suggested, 
and  the  grand-duke  gladly  consented.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  Marquis  de  Custine 
met  Alexander  at  Ems,  and  was  enabled  to 
draw  that  portrait  of  him  which  appears  in 
bis  work  on  Russia. 

After  visiting  a  multitude  of  courts,  and 
passing  in  review  all  the  marriageable  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  grand-duke  made  a  final  halt  at 
Darmstadt,  when  he  proposed  for  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  Augusta  Marie.  The  news  of 
this  event  surprised  all  the  world,  for  the 
young  princess  was  so  modest,  and  lived  in 
such  retirement ;  but  these  were  the  very 
charms  which  Alexander  found  in  her:  her 
character  harmonised  with  his  own,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  marriage.  The  young  lady 
proceeded  to  Petersburg,  was  received  into 
the  Greek  Church,  in  pursuance  of  that  ami¬ 
able  egotism  which  allows  no  prince  of  Russia 
to  marry  a  person  of  another  religion  save  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  was  christened  Maria 
Alexandrovna. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  16th 
(28th)  April,  1841,  and  until  1850  the 
grand-duke  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  con¬ 
nubial  felicity,  when  be  undertook  a  j^oumey 
into  the  Caucasus.  He  arrived  at  Tiflis  on 
vhe  7  th  October,  where  he  was  magnificently 
I  received.  On  his  road  homewards  he,  bow- 
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ever,  had  an  opportanity  of  testing  the 
courage  of  the  Tcbetchenxes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  despatch,  sent  at  the  time 
by  Prince  Woronzoflf  to  the  Emperor  Nich¬ 
olas: 

“  Yesterday  we  left  the  fortress  of  Vosdvich- 
enskaya  with  a  fitting  escort,  composed  of  the 
infantry  of  my  regiment  of  chasseurs,  six  sotnias 
of  Cossacks  of  the  line,  a  sotnia  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Danube,  a  strong  body  of  native  troops, 
and  a  body  of  Tchetchenzes.  According  to  his 
usual  custom,  his  imperial  highness  rode  in  the 
centre  of  the  advanced  guard.  On  arriving  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Roschina  and  Valerik,  his  high¬ 
ness  perceived  a  band  of  enemies  on  this  side  the 
chain  of  outposts.  He  immediately  rushed  to¬ 
wards  them,  followed  hy  his  escort,  the  generals, 
a  number  of  Cossacks,  and  the  native  militia. 
He  drew  so  near  to  the  enemy  that  they  were 
able  to  fire  on  his  highness.  But  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  put  to  flight  and  pnrsned  by  the  Cossacks, 
and  my  reserve  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The 
leader  of  the  enemy  was  killed  before  the  eyes 
of  his  highness,  and  his  body  remained  in  our 
possession  :  his  arms  were  handed  to  bis  highness. 
It  was  not  without  apprehension,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  saw  the  grand-duke  advance  so  bravely 
beyond  the  chain,  and  rush  upon  the  enemy,  far 
in  advance  of  bis  escort,  especially  when  I  re¬ 
membered  that  bis  highness  was  mounted  on  a 
very  spirited  horse,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any 
member  of  the  escort  to  keep  up  with  him.  We 
were  just  at  the  end  of  our  tour,  and  I  so  little 
anticipated  such  an  event  that  I  had  retired  to  my 
carriage,  owing  to  a  violent  cold  I  was  suffering 
from.  When  f  was  informed  of  the  circumstance 
and  had  mounted  my  horse,  I  saw  his  imperial 
highness  pulling  up  three  versts  off:  the  affair 
was  over. 

“  My  apprehension  was  then  changed  into  a 
lively  feeling  of  joy,  seeing  that  circumstances 
bad  permittM  our  well-beloved  prince  to  take 
part  in  an  action  which,  though  of  slight  import¬ 
ance  in  itself,  was  not  the  less  a.  deed  of  actual 
war,  and  entirely  in  our  favor.  Thus  the  grand- 
duke  has  been  witness  to  the  intrepidity  and 
bravery  not  only  of  our  Cossacks,  but  also  of  the 
Tchetchenzes,  our  devoted  allies.  Still,  there  is 
something  even  more  important  in  this  affair, 
namely,  that  our  late  levies,  who  three  weeks 
back  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  our  foe,  were 
enabled  to  judge  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truly 
warlike  spirit  which  animates  the  august  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Russia.  This  unexpected  victory 
has  terminated  the  fortunate  tour  of  his  imperial 
highness  in  the  Caucasus — a  tour,  the  precious 
reminiscences  of  which  will  live  eternally  in  the 
hearts  of  your  majesty’s  faithful  subjects  in  that 
country. 

“In  informing  your  majesty  of  this  trait  of 
bravery  in  the  grand-doke,  I  venture  to  trust  you 
will  hear  with  delight  the  glorious  impression 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  highness 
on  ail  those  who  witnessed  it.  I  dare  to  hope  that 
your  majesty  will  not  refuse  me  or  the  corps  of 
the  Caucasus  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  Order 


of  the  Brave  glistening  on  the  noble  and  worthy 
chest  of  his  imperial  highness.  Such  a  favor 
would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  ;  I  therefore  be¬ 
seech  your  majesty  not  to  reject  my  request.  The 
Cross  of  St.  George,  4th  class,  will  be  not  merely 
a  well-merited  reward  for  his  imperial  highness 
the  Czarevitch,  but  also  a  precious  testimony  of 
the  satisfaction  your  majesty  feels  in  the  whole 
corps  of  the  Caucasus.  Elach  regiment  will  be 
overpowered  with  delight.’’ 

We  know  not  whether  the  Emperor  placed 
implicit  faith  in  this  pompous  report  of 
Prince  Woronzoff.  The  bulletins  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  generals  are  frequently  deceptive. 
At  any  rate,  he  would  listen  eagerly  in  this 
instance,  since  his  own  son  was  the  subject 
of  the  panegyric.  Besides,  an  action,  how¬ 
ever  insignificant — a  simple  skirmish  with 
the  Cossacks,  a  nation  who  sell  their  lives  so 
dearly — deserved  reward.  The  Emperor, 
therefore,  granted  the  order,  and  sent  Colo¬ 
nel  Patkul  to  deliver  it.  This  was  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  grand-duke’s  travels  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  he  returned  to  his  family  at 
Tzarskoe  Zelo  on  the  13th  (25th)  November, 
1850,  after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

The  grand-duke  had  been  raised  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  all  the  highest  dignities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  had  been  member  of  the  imperial 
council,  commander-in-chief  of  the  guards 
and  grenadiers,  supreme  chief  of  the  military 
schools,  and  chief  curator  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Tchesmo,  commandant  of  the 
Russian  lancers  of  the  guards,  of  the  Erwan 
carabiniere,  chief  of  the  Austrian  regiment 
of  uhlans.  No.  11,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
Prussian  uhlans,  6ic.  But  of  all  these  dig¬ 
nities,  none  appears  to  have  been  so  dear 
and  sacred  to  him  as  that  of  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Finland. 

The  University  of  Finland  was  indebted  to 
the  chancellor  for  many  ameliorations.  Not 
satisfied  with  those  which  Alexander  I.  and 
Nicholas  had  introduced,  be  added  new  in¬ 
fluences.  To  him  the  institution  owes  a 
professorship  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature,  which  had  been  hitherto  wanting  ; 
under  his  patronage  the  academy,  or  society, 
of  Finnish  literature  was  founded,  with  the 
object  of  searching  through  the  national 
records,  and  popularizing  the  treasures  dis¬ 
covered  in  them.  To  complete  his  great 
work,  the  chancellor  defrayed  at  his  own 
charges  the  expenses  of  several  expeditions. 
Castren,  Wallin,  Kellgren,  Cygnmus,  and  so 
many  others  who  profited  by  this  new  fa¬ 
vor,  have  perfectly  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  by  the  marvellous  results  of 
their  travels. 
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The  most  carious  thing  relative  to  Alex¬ 
ander’s  epoch  as  chancellor  of  the  university, 
was  the  incessant  antagonism  between  him 
and  Prince  Menschikoff.  The  latter  did  bis 
utmost  to  annihilate  the  Finnish  literature  and 
language, while  the  other  was  continually  striv¬ 
ing  to  raise  them.  But  although  the  grand- 
duke  was  frequently  defeated  in  liis  laudable 
efforts, owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  prince 
with  the  Emperor,  the  intention  was  always 
manifest,  and  the  Finnish  nation,  aware  of  the 
diflSculties  with  which  its  protector  had  to 
contend,  felt  grateful  for  his  attempts,  even 
when  unsuccessful.  The  following  anecdote 
throws  a  striking  light  on  the  subject : 

“  One  day  some  flatterers,  of  whom  plenty  can 
be  found  wherever  the  government  resorts  to 
measures  of  corruption,  wished  to  display  their 
fidelity  to  Prince  MenschikoflTby  presenting  him 
with  an  estate.  The  affair  was  proposed  to  the 
senate  in  a  secret  committee,  and  it  naturally  af¬ 
forded  no  opposition.  But,  where  to  find  an  es¬ 
tate  7  After  much  research,  they  decided  on  the 
domain  of  Anjala,  situated  in  the  government  of 

Wiborg.  It  belonged  to  Count  C - ,  a  zealous 

and  incorruptible  patriot.  Tliey  proposed  to  him 
a  sale,  though  without  explaining  the  object ;  for 
they  knew  that,  if  aware  of  it,  the  count  would 
never  consent.  They  acted  in  a  roundabout  way, 
and  ordered  a  harmless  young  officer  to  negotiate 
in  their  name.  As  soon  as  the  purcliase  was 
completed,  the  nominal  owner  gave  up  the  estate 
to  the  senate,  who  presented  it  to  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  in  the  name  of  Finland.  Melancholy  de¬ 
rision  !  but  the  promoter  of  this  comedy  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  new  Russian  order  forrmtnenl  scr- 
rtess  rendertd  to  hi$  country 

The  grand-duke  thus  labored  incessantly 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  though  fre¬ 
quently  thwarted  by  the  old  Russian  party, 
until  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
his  father  raised  him  to  the  throne.  Among 
the  various  orders  of  the  day,  and  addresses 
which  followed  immediately  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  one  to  the  corps  diploma¬ 
tique  appears  to  us  so  pregnant  with  mean¬ 
ing,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it : 

“I  am  persuaded,  gentlemen,  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  you  all  regret  the  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  us.  I  have  already  received 
proofs  of  it  on  all  sides,  which  have  greatly  affected 
me,  and  I  yesterday  told  the  ministers  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  how  sensible  1  was  of  them.  I  declare 
here  solemnly  before  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  will 
remain  true  to  all  the  sentiments  of  my  father,  and 
that  I  will  persevere  in  the  line  of  policy  which 
served  as  a  rule  to  my  uncle  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  to  my  father.  They  are  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  But  if  this  alliance  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  it  is  not  assuredly  the  fault 
of  my  father.  His  intentions  always  remained 


straightforward  and  loyal ;  and  if,  latterly,  they 
were  misunderstood  by  some,  I  doubt  not  that  God 
and  history  will  do  him  justice. 

**  I  am  ready  to  offer  my  hand  for  a  peace  on 
the  conditions  he  had  accepted.  Like  him,  I  de¬ 
sire  peace,  and  wish  to  see  the  horrors  of  war 
terminated;  but  if  the  conferences  opened  at 
Vienna  do  not  result  in  a  manner  honorable  for 
us,  then,  gentlemen,  I  will  fight  at  the  head  of 
my  faithful  Russians,  and  perish  sooner  than 
yield.  As  for  my  personal  feelings  for  your  sov¬ 
ereigns,  they  have  not  altered.  (Turning  to 
Baron  von  Werther,  Prussian  minister)  I  have 
never  doubted  the  fraternal  and  friendly  affection 
which  his  majesty  the  king  always  felt  for  my 
father,  and  I  told  yon  yesterday  how  grateful  I 
was  for  it.  (Then,  addressing  the  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador,  Count  d’Csterhazy)  I  am  profoundly 
touched  by  the  kind  words  the  emperor  has  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  on  this  occasion.  His  majesty 
cannot  doubt  the  sincere  affection  my  father 
pledged  him  on  an  occasion,  which  has  so  re¬ 
cently  been  alluded  to  in  an  order  of  the  day  ad. 
dressed  to  the  Austrian  army  by  their  emperor.'* 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  colos¬ 
sal  stature  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  It 
seems  impossible  to  regard  in  him  the  moral 
man  without  remembering  the  physical :  one 
was  an  explanation  of  the  other.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  is  far  from  bearing  the 
aristocratic  type  so  fully  developed  as  his 
father,  but  everything  reveals  the  monarch 
in  him.  He  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  height:  that  embonpoint  with  which  M. 
de  Custine  found  fault  when  he  was  twenty, 
has  disappeared.  His  muscles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  formed,  and  he  is  splendidly  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  in  fact,  more  so  than  his  father, 
whose  thin  legs,  so  frequently  displayed  in 
tightly-fitting  trousers,  hardly  suited  his 
gigantic  stature.  It  has  been  said  that  Al¬ 
exander  has  military  tastes ;  it  would  be 
hardly  otherwise,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
education  Nicholas  gave  his  sons,  but  we 
may  doubt  whether  these  tastes  are  so  ex¬ 
cessive  in  the  present  Emperor  as  in  bis 
predecessor ;  nor  do  we  think  he  will  ever 
be  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the  sergeant 
of  Europe,  lie  does  not  possess  that  im¬ 
placable  firmness  of  his  father,  but  his  ideas 
are  more  noble  and  elevated.  He  would  not, 
like  him,  descend  to  the  lowest  details  of  the 
service  and  the  puerile  regulations  of  the 
barrack-room.  In  addition,  Alexander  is 
not  a  campaigner;  he  loves  ease  and  the 
comforts  of  life ;  he  studies  pleasure ;  a 
richly-covered  board  amuses  him  more  than 
a  review.  He  will  fulfil,  undoubtedljr,  his 
duties  as  military  sovereign  with  exactitude, 
but  he  will  not  go  beyond  them.  A  gentle¬ 
man  rather  than  a  soldier,  he  will  always 
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prefer  the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the 
paci&c  otium  of  his  study  to  the  barren  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  exercising  ground.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  domestic  virtues  which  render  him 
dear  to  his  family.  Peace  and  harmony, 
mingled  with  amusement  and  intelligent  pas- 
'times,  preside  at  his  hearth.  His  wife  gives 
the  tone,  and  is  greatly  admired  and  esteem¬ 
ed  for  her  exquisite  taste  and  her  sound  and 
varied  education.  The  present  empress  is 
sud  to  be  imbued  with  the  soul  of  a  Cather¬ 
ine  II.:  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  this  by 
the  influence  she  exercises  on  the  new  reign. 
To  cite  our  author  once  more  : 

“With  his  sensible  heart,  lively,  open  spirit, and 
joyous  humor,  Alexander  11  is  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  in  private  life.  He  has  a  great  number 
of  friends  devoted  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  is 
faithful.  I'his  was  seen  when  he  formed  his 
imperial  court,  for  be  would  not  part  with  any  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  grand-ducal 
house.  His  personal  feelings,  without  estranging 
him  from  the  sincere  and  truly  national  men  of 
the  Russian  party,  attract  him  to  the  West.  His 
predilections  are  for  England  rather  than  Fiance. 
He  has  English  tastes,  he  loves  the  English,  and 
their  constitution  pleases  him.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  if  be  were  as  absolute  master  of  his  em¬ 
pire  as  he  wishes  to  be,  he  would  give  it  a  similar 
constitution.  Alexander  II.  is  religious,  but  not 
more  or  less  so  than  any  gentleman  in  Russia, 
whose  faith  has  been  purined  by  contact  with 
European  civilization.  He  would  require  a  very 
thick  mask  to  play  the  part  of  an  orthi^ox  pope  as 
his  father  did.  We  are  con.*irmed  in  this  by  the 
discussions  which  took  place  between  him  and 
M.  de  Nesselrode,  when  it  was  proposed  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  last  manifesto  of  the  Holy  Synod.  A 
fanatic  Czar  would  not  have  hesitated  so  long. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  circumstance,  Alexander 
II.  yielded  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  bis  posi¬ 
tion  more  than  to  his  personal  convictions.  This 
has  not  escaped  the  jealous  attention  of  the  tita 
morUees  in  the  empire.  As  a  proof,  we  may 
refer  to  the  address  of  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
and  the  articles  of  the  AbeiOe  du  Nord.  Dis¬ 
satisfaction  is  concealed  behind  the  forroulc  of 
devotion,  and  the  offer  of  confidence  scarcely 
veils  the  bitterness  of  the  remarks.” 

The  death  of  Nicholas,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  opportunities 
in  which  the  natural  sensibility  of  Alexander 
II.,  and  the  sincere  attachment  he  bore  his 
father,  could  be  revealed.  We  need  only 
quote  the  touhcing  scene  which  took  place 
at  the  Winter  Palace,  when  the  Emperor  re¬ 
ceived  the  deputation  of  the  military  schools : 

“At  half-past  one  the  Emperor  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  After  walking  a  few  paces  op  the  ball, 
he  stopped  and  said, '  Glentlemen,  I  wished  to  col- 
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lect  you  once  again  together  in  order  to  take  leave 
of  yon  as  your  supreme  head.  For  six  years  I 
liv^  among  you,  and  during  all  that  period  you 
rendered  me  very  happy.  You  are  all  here  in  my 
heart.  I  will  myself  read  to  you  my  order  of  the 
day.’ 

“  The  Emperor  commenced  the  perusal  in  a 
loud  and  sonorous  voice.  When  he  came  to  the 
words  in  which  he  reminded  them  that  the  six 
years  of  his  personal  direction  of  the  schools  had 
been  years  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  him,  his 
voice  was  choked  by  sobs ;  tears  snflTused  his 
eyes  when  he  reacbM  the  passage  addressed  to 
the  children.  All  present  wept ;  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  this  immense  hall.  On  arriving  at  the 
passage  addressed  to  the  aide-de-camp  General 
James  Rostovtzov  (chief  d’etat  major  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  schools),  the  Emperor  offered  him  his  hand. 
Rostovtzov  kissed  it  with  reverence.  The  Em¬ 
peror  then  stopped,  turned  to  the  general,  and 
pressed  him  to  his  heart.  After  finishing  the 
order  of  the  day,  Alexander,  his  eyes  still  iMthed 
in  tears,  embraced  in  turn  the  members  of  the 
council  and  the  directors  of  the  schools.  While 
embracing  the  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  of 
Pultava,  he  said  to  him,  '  Give  this  kiss  to  your 
pupils  from  me.’ 

“Then  turning  to  the  sergeant-majors,  pupils  of 
all  the  schools  :  ‘  Draw  near  me — nearer !’  And 
sobs  again  interrupted  the  Emperor.  '  Children,’ 
he  said  to  them, '  love  and  gladden  your  Emperor 
as  you  did  your  chief :  retain  the  memory  of  our 
common  father  and  benefactor.  I  transmit  to  you 
his  blessing  and  my  own.’  And  be  laid  his  hands 
on  the  two  cadets  nearest  him.  They  began  to 
sob  also,  and  kissed  bis  hands.  The  Emperor 
kissed  them  on  the  forehead,  and  giving  free  vent 
to  his  tears,  said  to  them  :  ‘  I  would  have  liked  to 
embrace  you  all :  kiss  your  companions  for  me.’ 

“  Then  walking  further  up  the  hall,  and  address¬ 
ing  the  Ist  corps  of  cadets,  he  said  : '  I  give  you 
the  uniform  of  your  benefactor  of  imperishable 
memory,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  remembrance 
of  his  ^ternal  love  for  this  corps.  The  company 
of  the  Emperor  (1st  company,  1st  battalion)  will 
in  future  wear  the  cypher  of  the  deceased  Em¬ 
peror,  on  its  epaulettes.’  Then  turning  to  the 
corps  of  engineers,  the  Emperor  said  to  them  : 

‘  You  will  in  future  bear  the  name  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  this  institution  owes 
its  existence.’  Then  addressing  them  all,  the  Em¬ 
peror  added : '  During  the  whole  period  that  I  have 
held  the  direction  of  the  military  schools,  I  have 
never  experienced  aught  but  pleasure ;  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  pupils  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  late  Emperor,  our  common  benefactor,  and 
procured  me  his  favor.  Once  again  I  thank  yon 
aU,  da,  all!'” 

Such  sensibility  as  is  revealed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  description,  Alexander  had  frequently 
displayed  in  his  relations  with  Finland  ;  but 
from  his  infancy  it  had  been  shown  more 
than  once  in  a  manner  to  justify  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fairest  hopes.  “  What  would  you 
'  have  done  to  the  conspirators  of  the  14th  of 
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December  ?”  the  Emperor  Nicholas  once  ask¬ 
ed  him.  "  I  would  have  pardoned  them  all !” 
the  young  prince  replied. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  evident  goodness 
of  heart,  the  world  has  not  yet  heard  of  any 
amnesty  in  Russia.  Can  it  be  that,  in  mount¬ 
ing  the  throne,  Alexander  II.  has  already 
divested  himself  of  those  noble  qualiUes 
which  distinguished  his  nature  ?  We  can 
hardly  believe  it,  although  persuaded  that 
despotism  will  pervert  the  Snest  characters. 
We  would  sooner  attribute  the  delay  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  new  position,  which  he  can¬ 
not  master  immediately.  He  has  assumed 
the  sceptre  under  exceptional  circumstances : 
he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  system 
which  he  could  not  gainsay  without  a  period 
of  transition.  He  owes  the  greatest  care  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  to  the  old 


Russian  party,  now  so  frantically  excited. 
But  this  period  of  concession  will  not  last 
any  long  time  ;  the  day  will  arriva,,when  the 
young  Emperor  will  boldly  shake  off  his 
dependence,  and  boldly  inaugurate  the  era 
which  will  henceforth  bear  his  name.  Such 
was  the  policy  of  Nicholas  with  respect  to 
the  measures  taken  by  his  predecessor ;  and 
surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
from  Alexander  II. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  re¬ 
newed  thanks  to  M.  L^ouzon  Leduc  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  afforded  us  for  forming  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  Russians,  and  we  can  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  his  work  to  all  those  who 
may  feel  desirous  to  examine  this  interesting 
subject  more  closely  than  we  are  enabled  to 
do  in  our  necessarily  restricted  limits. 


From  tke  Doblin  CniTeraity  Magacine. 
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We  feel  confident  of  having  chosen  both 
an  interesting  and  an  instructive  subject,  in 
bringing  before  our  readers  a  short  account 
of  the  German  Universities.  In  no  country, 
not  even  in  England,  are  there  any  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  importance  than  they  are,  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  and  science ; 
and  it  is  not  only  to  perform  a  public  task 
profitably,  but  also  to  pay  a  debt  of  private 
grAtitude,  that  we  invite  consideration  of 
those  seats  of  erudition  which  have  been 
visited  and  looked  upon  with  reverence  by 
so  many  British  scholars,  divines,  philoso¬ 
phers  and  medical  professors,  in  the  age  of 
Cranmer  and  of  Porzon,  in  the  time  of  Canning 
and  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  al^it,  amongst  so  many 
English  visitors,  and  some  true  admirers,  the 
German  Universities  have  never  yet  met 
with  one  who  was  sufficiently  actuated 
either  by  gratitude  or  else  by  a  desire  of 
criticizing,  as  to  lay  before  the  public  of 
this  country,  a  more  lengthened  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  just  account  of  them.  Satisfied  to 
reap  their  advantages,  content  to  borrow  or 
to  explore  their  intellectual  treasures,  we 


have  never  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient 
to  consider  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Oer- 
msn  Universities  in  general,  or  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  moral  and  scientific 
tone  that  pervades  them.  Men  recorded 
their  impressions  of  them  in  little  more  than 
a  doggrel  verse  or  so,  which  Canning  could 
address  to  Gottingen,*  or  Porsonf  devote  to 
the  memory  of  Brunck,  Ruhnken,  or  Her- 


*  We  allude  to  hie  well-known  venes  on 

•• - theU- 

aivenitr  of  GSttingen.” 

f  Richard  Poraon: 

'*  I  went  to  Frankfort  and  got  drunk 
With  that  moat  learned  Profeaaor  Bkunk ; 

I  went  to  Worts  and  cot  more  dmnken 
With  that  more  team’d  Profeaaor  Knhnkea.’* 

Nijfdcf  iare  fiirpuv^  u  Teirrove^,  ovx  d  ftev 
tTov. 

Havre^,  nX^v  ’Epfuiwo^  •  6  (T  lEpftawo^ 
a<p6dpa  Tnrruv. 

Skilled  ye  are  in  Metrics,  Germane,  not  the  one 
or  the  other, 

But  all,  except  Hermann.  But  Hermann  is  a 
thorough  German.” 
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mann,  who,  at  the  same  time,  as  Person  con¬ 
fesses,  made  him  drunk  with  their  knowledge. 
From  them  less  information  is  to  be  derived 
than  from  some  continental  travellers,  who 
now  and  then  could  not  fail  to  turn  an  acci¬ 
dental  and  transitory  glance  towards  the 
German  Universities,  and  who  allowed  them 
sometimes  a  rank,  however  secondary, 
amongst  the  objects  of  their  attention.  Of 
the  best  we  have  met  with,  we  may  mention 
“Russell’s  Tour  in  Germany,  in  1824  and 
1825,”  a  book  which  is  certainly  written  in  a 
vigorous  and  judicious  style,  though  it  may 
pass  sometimes  rather  a  harsh  criticism  upon 
the  peculiar  national  habits  of  the  German 
student.  The  author,  who  resided  some 
time  at  Jena,  and  seems  to  have  acquired 
most  of  his  information  on  the  German  Uni¬ 
versities  at  the  time  of  his  stay  at  this 
particular  university-town,  rates  the  moral 
standard  of  the  German  academicians  very 
low.  I'his  will  not  astonish  him  who  knows 
that  Jena  has  been  formerly  noted  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  wildness  and  extravagancies  of 
her  students ;  but  it  is  obvious,  for  the  same 
reason,  that  Jena  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  fair  specimen.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
book,  the  author  himself  admits  that  the 
life  of  the  students  at  Berlin  and  at  Gottin¬ 
gen  does  not  generally  exhibit  the  crude 
forms  which  he  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Jena  student. 

Thus  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further 
information  on  our  subject  principally  to 
German  publications.  It  may  be  well  to 
add,  that  the  Germans  have  shown  a  greater 
interest  in  the  scientific  institutions  of  their 
neighbors,  than  the  latter  have  shown  for 
the  institutions  of  Germany.  They  possess 
a  most  elaborate  account  of  the  English  uni¬ 
versities  by  Huber ;  and  but  as  lately  as 
1851,  a  Professor  from  Joachimsthal  College, 
Berlin,  L.  Weise,  pjud  a  visit  to  England  and 
Scotland,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  state  of  education  at  schools, 
both  high  and  low,  in  these  countries.  The 
letters  in  which  he  published  the  results  of 
his  inquiries,  after  his  return  to  Prussia, 
establish  a  close  comparison  between  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  in  Prussia,  and  those 
of  England.  “  G.  Bell’s  Journal  of  English 
Education  ”  has  given  the  only  translation 
of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.*  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
author’s  opinions — according  to  which  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  education  would 

*  W«  M«  that  one  or  two  tranelationa  of  Wieee’a 
letters  have  appeared  since  this  was  written. 


seem  better  attended  to  in  England,  the 
mental  and  intellectual  better  in  Prussia — 
the  letters  of  Wiese  will  be  worth  the  notice 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  educational 
topics. 

We  hope  that  at  a  time  when  the  question 
of  University  reform  is  so  strongly  engrossing 
public  attention,  an  account  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  a  neighboring  people  may  not  be 
unwelcome.  But  we  consider  the  subject 
not  merely  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  very  short-sighted,  and 
doing  the  question  little  justice,  were  we  to 
view  them  only  as  schools  where  the  young 
are  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  science. 
Their  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  their'claims  to  our  examina¬ 
tion  rest  upon  a  still  broader  foundation — 
they  are  nurseries  for  the  philosopher,  the 
scholar,  and  the  statesman — for  all  who  are 
to  fill  the  most  important  stations  of  a 
country — in  short,  we  may  call  them  the 
foci  of  a  nation’s  intellectual  life,  the  sources 
of  its  learning,  and  the  /onntains  of  its 
science — the  illustrious  assemblages  of  all  its 
wisest  and  most  thinking  men.  Moreover, 
as  great  social  bodies,  they  display  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  genius  and  character  of 
a  nation,  and  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  condition. 
And  this  particularly  applies  to  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Germany,  which  have  at  all  times 
acted  in  that  country  a  singularly  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  prominent  part ;  and  have  acquired 
there  an  importance  which  does  not  belong, 
in  the  same  degree,  to  the  universities  in 
other  countries,  both  by  the  greater  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  were  resorted  to, 
and  by  the  political  ascendency,  which,  in 
the  turn  of  events,  has  devolved  upon  them. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  comprehensive  a  subject  full  justice 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  essay.  We 
shall  therefore  limit  our  description  of  the 
German  Universities  to  leading  points  of 
general  interest,  and  treat  of  their  peculiar 
system  of  instruction,  their  internal  composi¬ 
tion  and  constitution,  their  relation  to  the 
State ;  and  instead  of  a  longer  and  more  pre¬ 
cise  discussion  of  their  moral  and  political 
character,  offer  some  short  sketches  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  German  student,  which 
the  personal  experiences  and  recollections  of 
the  writer  have  partly  suggested. 

A  statistical  and  historical  survey  of  the 
German  Universities  will  fitly  afford  us  a 
proper  beginning.  Germany  boasts  at  pres¬ 
ent  of  about  twenty-five  universities ;  the 
uncertainty  of  the  correct  application  of  the 
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terms  German  and  University  does  not 
allovr  of  a  more  exact  statement.  They  are 
of  very  different  ages,  some  very  old,  some 
quite  recent.  But,  as  regards  their  origin, 
they  have  been  all  erected  by  the  sovereigns 
or  secular  powers  of  the  different  provinces, 
and  none  of  them  existed  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  enables  us 
already  to  draw  a  twofold  conclusion  con¬ 
cerning  their  nature.  It  explains,  on  one 
hand,  the  entire  absence  of  mediaeval  institu¬ 
tions,  and  of  monastic,  secluded  habits  ;  and 
it  shows,  on  the  other,  also,  why  they  were, 
and  are  yet,  dependent  on  the  governments. 
The  earliest  university  in  Germany  was  that 
of  Prague.  It  was  in  1348,  under  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  when  the  taste  for 
letters  had  revived  so  signally  in  Europe, 
when  England  may  be  said  to  have  possessed 
her  two  old  universities  already  for  three 
centuries,  Paris  her  Sorbonne  already  for 
four,  that  this  university  was  erected  as  the 
first  of  German  Universities.  The  idea 
originated  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  educated  in  Paris,  at  the  university  of 
that  town,  and  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the 
townspeople  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy 
city,  for  they  foresaw  that  affluence  would 
shower  upon  them  if  they  could  induce  a 
numerous  crowd  of  students  to  flock  together 
within  their  walls.  But  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  took  an  active  part  in  favoring  and 
authorizing  the  institution ;  they  willingly 
granted  to  it  wide  privileges,  and  made 
it  entirely  independent  of  Church  and 
State.  The  teaching  of  the  professors,  and 
the  studies  of  the  students,  were  submitted 
to  no  control  whatever.  After  the  model  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  divided  thera- 
serves  into  different  faculties,  and  made  four 
such  divisions — one  for  divinity,  another  for 
medical  science,  a  third  for  law,  and  a  fourth 
for  philosophy.  The  last  order  comprised 
those  who  taught  and  learned  the  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences,  which  two  departments 
were  separate  at  the  Sorbonne.  All  the 
German  universities  have  preserved  this  out¬ 
ward  constitution,  and  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  circumstances,  the  precedent  of  Prague 
has  had  a  prevailing  influence  on  her  younger 
sister  institutions.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  particularly  of  the  disciplinary  tone  of 
the  university.  In  other  countries,  universi¬ 
ties  sprang  from  rigid  clerical  and  monastic 
institutions,  or  bore  a  more  or  less  ecclesias¬ 
tical  character,  which  imposed  upon  them 
certain  more  retired  habits,  and  a  severer 
kind  of  discipline.  Prague  took  from  the 
beginning  a  course  widely  different.  The 


students,  who  were  partly  Germans,  partly 
of  Slavonian  blood,  enjoyed  a  boundless 
liberty.  They  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the 
townspeople,  and  by  their  riches,  their  men¬ 
tal  superiority,  and  their  number  (they  are 
recorded  to  have  been  as  many  as  twenty 
thousand  in  the  year  1409),  became  the 
undisputed  masters  of  the  city.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  far 
from  checking  them,  rather  protected  the 
prerogatives  of  the  students,  for  they  found 
out  that  all  their  prosperity  depended  on 
them.  We  can  desire  no  clearer  or  more 
powerful  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  University  system,  than  that  which  we 
must  recognize,  when  we  see  Prague  enter 
at  once  upon  the  arduous  task  of  spiritual 
reform.  Not  two  generations  had  passed 
since  the  erection  of  an  institution  thus  con¬ 
stituted,  before  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
began  to  teach  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
reformation  of  the  Church.  The  phenome¬ 
non  is  characteristic  of  the  bold  spirit  of 
inquiry  that  must  have  grown  up  at  the 
new  University.  However,  the  political 
consequences  that  attended  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  such  doctrines  led  almost  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  University  itself.  For, 
the  German  part  of  the  students  broke  up, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  and  serious  quar¬ 
rels  that  had  taken  place  with  the  Bohemian 
and  Slavonic  party,  and  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  straightway  a  new  and  purely  German 
University  was  erected.  While  Prague 
became  the  seat  of  a  protracted  and  sangui¬ 
nary  war,  a  great  number  of  Universities  rose 
into  existence  around  it,  and  attracted  the 
crowds  that  had  formerly  flocked  to  the 
Bohemian  capital.  It  appeared  as  if  Ger¬ 
many,  though  it  had  received  the  impulse 
from  abroad,  would  leave  all  other  countries 
behind  itself  in  the  erection  and  promotion 
of  those  learned  institutions,  for  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  land  vied  with  each  other  in 
creating  universities.  Thus  arose  those  of 
Rostock,  Ingolstaldt,  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Erfurt,  Tubingen,  Greifswalde, 
Treves,  Mayence,  and  B&les — schools  which 
have  partly  disappeared  again  during  the 
political  storms  of  subsequent  ages.  The 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  added  to 
them  one  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
another,  the  most  illustrious  of  all,  Witten¬ 
berg.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  Reformation,  knows 
what  an  important  part  the  latter  of  these 
universities  took  in  the  weighty  transactions 
of  those  times.  The  Reformation  originated 
in  a  disputation  of  university  professors,  on 
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the  famous  ninety-five  theses  of  Dr.  M. 
Luther,  and  in  its  earliest  stage  the  whole 
movement  had  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
academical  squabble.  But  soon  the  over¬ 
whelming  eloquence  of  the  chief  champion 
of  the  new  doctrines,  the  deep  researches  of 
Melancthon  and  its  other  adherents,  the 
burning  of  the  Papal  decrees  by  the  whole 
studentship  of  Wittenberg,  with  Luther  at 
their  head,  convinced  the  world  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  greater  moment  were  bidden  under 
the  learned  discussions  of  the  Wittenberg 
professors.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
follow  up  the  further  course  of  those  memor¬ 
able  events.  Wittenberg  remained  by  no 
means  the  only  champion  of  Protestantism. 
At  Marburg,  Jena,  Kunigsberg,  and  Helm- 
stadt,  universities  of  a  professedly  Protestant 
character  were  erected.  These  schools  be¬ 
came  the  cradle  and  nurseries  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  regeneration  of  Christian  faith, 
in  those  times,  was,  on  the  Continent  at 
least,  the  work  of  the  German  Universities. 
Nor  can  this,  by  any  means,  be  considered 
as  an  accidental  merit  of  theirs.  On  the 
contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
organic  principle  of  the  German  Universities, 
given  as  it  was  at  the  erection  of  Prague, 
and  faithfully  preserved  in  all  the  subsequent 
universities — we  mean  their  unrestricted  in¬ 
dependence  of  teaching  and  learning — was, 
as  it  were,  a  preliminary,  if  not  the  direct 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Though  England, 
at  that  time,  had  her  Oxford  and  her  Cam¬ 
bridge,  though  she  bad  had  her  Wicklifie,  her 
Thomas  More,  yet  the  impulse  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  came  to  her  less  from  her  own  uni¬ 
versities  than  from  Germany.  While  King 
Henry  VIII.  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Luther,  Cranmer  and  his  fellows  turned  their 
eyes  to  Germany ;  the  reformers  mostly 
looked  to  it  for  information  on  the  questions 
that  bad  begun  to  sway  their  minds.  But 
whilst  in  Germany,  the  universities,  backed 
by  the  people  at  large,  carried  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  against  the  Emperor  and  the  temporal 
powers ;  England,  where  the  universities,  as 
bodies,  were  more  subject  to  traditional  rule 
and  authority,  took  in  the  beginning  only 
a  secondary  part  in  the  cause  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  made  it  its  own  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  changeable  views  of  the  sover¬ 
eigns  of  the  country  imposed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  either  acquiescing  or  opposing 
its  movements. 

Unfortunately  the  German  Universities  lost 
in  the  next  centuries  a  great  part  of  their  lus¬ 
tre  and  renown ;  not  that  they  had  become 


unfaithful  to  their  mission,  and  renounced  at 
any  time  their  task ;  but  the  country  was  in 
general  unhappy — and  we  must  not  wonder, 
if  during  a  long  period  of  continual  slaughter 
and  ravages,  we  find  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
subsiding,  and  people  less  eager  to  frequent 
or  promote  those  seats  of  learning  which  had 
brought  on  them,  together  with  all  the  light 
they  had  given,  so  much  dissension  and  strife. 
No  new  university  was  added  to  the  old  list 
— and  those  which  existed  divided  themselves 
into  two  opposite  camps.  Whilst  the  Saxon, 
the  Prussian,  and  all  the  Northern  Universi¬ 
ties  proclaimed  Protestant  principles,  the 
Roman  Catholic  States  of  Germany,  such  as 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  made  their  Universities 
strictly  orthodox  schools ;  they  were  not  able 
to  do  so  without  cutting  down  the  liberty  of 
teaching  and  learning  m  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  without  reducing  them  to  a 
kind  of  seminaries,  with  close  inspection  and 
superintendence  from  their  governments. 
Though  the  Protestant  princes  kept  them¬ 
selves  not  always  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  interfered  with  the  learned  schools  of 
their  countries,yet  they  allowed  them  through¬ 
out  to  retain  their  original  organic  principles, 
and  dictated  to  their  professors  no  creed,  to 
their  students  no  mode  of  learning.  Some 
decided  improvements  were  gradually  intro¬ 
duced,  the  most  important  of  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  abolition  of  the  Latin  language  in 
University  lectures,  and  the  institution  of  the 
German  tongue  in  its  stead — a  merit  which 
is  due  to  the  University  of  Halle  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors. 

The  political  struggles  of  Germany  called 
her  Universities  repeatedly  again  into  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Thus,  when  the  I'rench  invaded  the 
country,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Jena,  the  German  Universities,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Halle,  became  the  haunts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  party.  The  armies  of  Bliicher,  and 
the  Black  Band  of  Lutzow  and  Korner,  chief¬ 
ly  consisted  of  German  students,  who,  in  their 
enthusiastic  patriotism,  had  taken  an  oath  to 
accept  no  quarter  from  a  Frenchman,  and  to 
give  none ;  but  not  to  rest  till  the  foe  was 
expelled  from  the  land.  It  is  chiefly  with 
such  soldiers  that  the  battles  of  Katzbach, 
Leipzig,  Montmartre,  and  at  last  of  Water¬ 
loo,  were  fought,  and  the  yoke  of  the  French 
usurper  was  ultimately  broken. 

During  the  late  internal  struggles  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Universities  took  again  the  lead,  as 
champions  of  civil  freedom.  It  was  not  likely 
that  institutions,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  progress  and  intellectual  improvement 
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of  their  country,  should  have  espoused  an- ' 
other  cause  than  that  of  liberty  and  social  ad¬ 
vancement.  But  their  party  nas  as  yet  been 
too  weak ;  and  the  princes  found  means  to 
counteract  and  defeat  the  bold  projects  of 
the  Berlin  and  Vienna  students  by  their  can¬ 
nons  and  their  regular  armies.  It  behoves 
us  best  to  leave  future  events  and  impartial 
historiography  either  to  justify  or  to  condemn 
the  policy  which  the  German  academies  of 
1848  and  1849  adopted,  and  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  from  our  own  feelings  or  reminiscen¬ 
ces,  a  sentence  which  might  appear  one-sided 
to  part  of  our  readers. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  seven 
Prussian  Universities  take  a  prominent  rank 
amongst  those  of  Germany.  The  largest, 
and  yet  the  most  recent  of  them,  is  that  of 
Berlin.  It  was  erected  in  1810  by  the  late 
King  Frederick  William  III.,  and  has  had  the 
most  illustrious  names  amongst  its  professors 
— such  as  F.  A.  Wolff,  Lachmann,  Buckb, 
Zumpt,  J.  Bekker,  among  scholars;  Rose, 
Mitzscherlich,  Ehrenberg,  Encke,  Lichten¬ 
stein,  on  natural  sciences;  Schleiermacher, 
De  Wette,  Neander,  Hengstenberg,  in  divin¬ 
ity  ;  Muller  and  Dieffenbach,  amongst  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  and  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Ilegel, 
among  its  philosophers.  It  has  also  the 
largest  number  of  students,  amounting  at 
present  to  about  2,400,  of  whom  only  1,800 
may  be  said  to  frequent  it  with  the  view  of 
perfecting  themselves  in  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Next  to  Berlin  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers  rank  Breslau,  Bonn,  Halle,  of  between 
700  and  1,000  students ;  finally,  Konigsberg, 
Griefswalde,  and  Munster,  of  between  200 
and  400  students.  Names  like  those  of  Bes¬ 
sel,  Argelander,  Niebuhr,  Gesenius,  Nitzscb, 
and  Tholuck,  will,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
their  stars,  sufficiently  establish  their  claims 
to  intellectual  merit.  But  others  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  States  boast  of  universities  highly  noted 
for  their  success.  Thus  Heidelberg  adds  the 
charms  of  a  delightful  neighborhood  to  the 
excellent  resources  it  offers  for  educational 
purposes,  and  this  has  sometimes  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  academicians  who  frequent  it 
to  turn  the  former  of  these  advantages  to  a 
far  greater  account  than  the  latter.  Gottin¬ 
gen,  where  Liebnitz  and  Luden  once  taught, 
was  erected  by  George  II.,  King  of  England, 
and  elector  of  Hanover.  It  was  always  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  classical  and  historical  depart¬ 
ments.  Tubingen,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  has,  amongst  other  excellencies,  an  im¬ 
portant  seminary  for  Protestantdivinit^  joined 
to  its  University.  Its  divines  form  a  distinct  and 
imposing  school  of  their  own.  Giessen  boasts 


of  that  greatest  chemist  of  the  age,  Liebig. 
Jena  was  till  lately  ill  reputed  in  Germany, 
on  account  of  the  democratical  and  dissolute 
tone  of  its  students.  Leipzig,  adorned  by 
many  great  names,  has  lately  lost  one  of  the 
first  scholars  in  G.  Hermann,  the  veteran  of 
classical  erudition.  Kiel,  Rostock,  Marburg, 
have  establishments  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  though  they  may  not  rank  with  those 
first  mentioned. 

The  Universities  of  the  Southern  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  districts  of  Germany  are  very 
different  from  the  Protestant  Universities. 
Their  system  is  far  more  authoritative,  their 
discipline  more  severe,  their  instruction  more 
influenced  by  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
powers.  Bavaria  has  three  universities — 
Munich,  Wurzburg,  and  Erlangen.  Austria 
has  nine,  amongst  which  Vienna  and  Prague 
take  decidedly  the  lead.  Olmutz,  Gratz,  and 
Inspruck  are  situated  in  the  different  German 
parts  ;  Pesth  and  Lemberg  in  the  Hungarian 
and  Slavonic  dominions ;  two,  namely,  Pavia 
and  Padua,  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire.  All  these  establishments  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  the  organic  principles  with 
which  the  German  Universities  first  arose,  and 
which  still  characterize  the  Protestant  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  Governments,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  that  might  attend  the  existence 
of  independent  educational  institutions,  re¬ 
scinded  the  liberty  of  teaching  and  learning, 
and  kept  both  students  and  professors  under 
strict  superintendence.  Though  they  did  not 
altogether  abandon  the  lecture  system,  yet 
they  submitted  the  academicians  to  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  obligations  and  restrictions, 
concerning  their  studies  as  well  as  their  mode 
of  living.  All  students’  associations  are  for¬ 
bidden  and  suppressed — a  regular  attendance 
and  periodical  examination  required — every 
tendency  that  does  not  coincide  with  abso¬ 
lutism  in  matters  temporal,  and  with  the  in¬ 
fallible  authority  of  Rome  in  things  spiritual, 
is  excluded  ;  and  wherever  it  faces  the  light 
of  day,  silenced  by  immediate  removal  from 
the  University,  or  by  confinement  within  the 
prison-walls  of  an  Austrian  citadel — those 
walls  that  closed  themselves  for  seven  years 
on  the  poor  Silvio  Pelico.  The  professor¬ 
ships  are  for  a  great  part  in  the  hands  of  Jes¬ 
uits  ;  and  invisible  spies  surround  the  youth 
in  his  amusements  and  conversations.  Such 
a  system  could,  of  course,  but  have  the  effect 
of  crippling  these  institutions.  And,  in  fact, 
it  seems  almost  as  if  an  intellectual  curse  lay 
on  these  Austrian  Universities ;  for  though 
Vienna  and  Prague,  as  well  as  Munich  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  are  better  frequented,  and  lets  obscure 
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establishments  than  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Universities  in  Germany,  yet  none  of 
them  can  exhibit  such  a  succession  of  literary 
and  8cienli6c  celebrities,  or  men  of  such  gen  • 
eral  European  renown,  as  the  Protestant 
Universities  of  the  North.  When  could  ever 
genius  and  originality  of  thought  prosper  un¬ 
der  the  iron  r(^  of  despotism,  or  amidst  the 
espionage  of  police  scouts?  And  how  can 
the  young  be  inspired  with  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge  and  research,  if  they  see  their 
teachers  submit,  either  willingly  or  unwilling¬ 
ly,  to  the  dictates  of  an  imperious  and  tyran¬ 
nical  government  ? 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  Universities 
of  Germany,  it  will  now  be  our  first  and  prin¬ 
cipal  business  to  explain  the  nature  of  these 
institutions,  and  to  elucidate  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Universities.  These  latter  have,  from 
their  earliest  time,  retained  a  system  of  their 
own,  which  we  may  shortly  call  the  Tutorial 
system.  With  this  the  German  University 
system,  the  professorial  or  lecture  system,  as 
we  may  denominate  it,  forms  the  widest  con¬ 
trast  possible.  In  Germany,  an  University 
affords  the  student  no  occasion  for  tuition.  It 
is  but  a  place  for  public  lectures,  which  those 
who  choose  may  attend.  As  there  is  no 
tuition,  there  are  no  classes,  no  tutors  or  fel¬ 
lows;  in  short,  there  are  only  professors  who 
deliver  the  lectures,  and  students  who  attend 
them  as  their  audience.  Thus,  instead  of  a 
variety  of  colleges,  we  find  in  a  German  Uni¬ 
versity  town  only  one  large  building,  with  a 
great  number  of  halls  (Hbrs&le),  where,  at 
an  hour  previously  announced  by  each  pro¬ 
fessor,  he  meets  those  students  who  have  de¬ 
clared,  or  mean  to  declare,  their  intention  to 
attend  his  lecture.  The  reader  must  discard 
from  his  imagination  all  compulsion  to  learn, 
and  all  direct  intercourse  between  the  student 
and  his  teacher,  who  in  most  cases  remain 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  as  they  both 
live  out  somewhere  in  the  town,  and  repair 
to  the  University  but  for  the  few  daily  hours 
that  their  lectures  last. 

We  will  cast  a  closer  glance  at  the  mode 
of  instruction.  Travellers  on  the  continent, 
who  have  stopped  but  half  a  day  or  more 
at  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  or  Berlin,  and  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  Universities  of  these  places,  will, 
perhaps,  remember  the  crowds  of  students 
walking  up  and  down  the  passages,  along  the 
walks,  hocages,  or  alleys,  in  or  near  those 
buildings.  When  the  clock  has  struck,  they 
retire  into  the  halls.  Fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes  are  usually  allowed  for  assembling.  In 
the  meantime  every  man  takes  his  seat  on  one 


of  the  forms,  puts  his  hat  or  bonnet  by  his 
side,  unfolds  his  small  portfolio,  and  produces 
an  inkhorn,  armed  below  with  a  sharp  iron 
spike,  by  which  he  fixes  it  firmly  in  the  wood¬ 
en  desk  before  him.  At  length  the  professor 
comes  out  of  the  professors’  room,  and  walks 
up  to  the  rostrum  to  take  his  chair.  He  ad¬ 
dresses  his  audience  with  “  Meine  Herren,” 
and  delivers  his  lecture,  either  reading  or 
speaking  extempore.  A  few  introductory  re¬ 
marks  usually  precede,  in  order  to  connect 
the  lecture  of  the  day  with  the  last,  where¬ 
upon  the  professor  proceeds  with  his  subject. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  students  take 
up  their  pens  and  begin  to  put  down  notes  in 
their  books.  Some  write  down  in  short  hand 
every  word  and  syllable  that  drops  from  the 
lips  of  their  Mentor  with  a  scrupulousness 
that  amounts  to  superstition.  Others  select 
merely  the  more  valuable  crumbs  that  strike 
their  ears.  A  few  affect  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  learning  by  goose-quills  and  oak-apple- 
juice,  and  appear  only  listening  with  pro¬ 
found  attention.  All  seem  scribbling,  hearing, 
and  learning,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
when  the  University  clock  strikes  again  the 
magical  three  sounds,  the  professor  ^uts  his 
borne,  the  students  wipe  their  pens,  take  hat, 
inkhorn  and  portfolio,  und  every  one  strives 
to  gain  the  door,  to  return  to  his  lodgings  or 
to  attend  another  lecture. 

This  process,  daily  repeated,  includes  all 
the  teaching  of  a  German  University.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  attached  to  some  lectures,  a 
few  meetings  of  a  somewhat  different  nature, 
in  which  the  students,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  professor,  explain  or  discuss  chosen  pas¬ 
sages  from  sacred  or  classical  authors,  from 
m^ical  writers,  or  ancient  lawyers :  here  es¬ 
says  are  written  and  criticized  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  in  turn ;  and  government  or  the  Universi¬ 
ty  have  appointed  prizes  to  those  of  piriicular 
merit.  But  these  meetings  (called  Seminare) 
are  attended  only  by  few,  and  chiefly  by  poor 
studetns ;  whilst  the  great  majority  of  acade¬ 
micians  never  think  of  visiting  them,  and  de¬ 
rive  all  their  college  instruction  from  the 
lectures  solely. 

The  lecture  system  of  the  German  Univer¬ 
sities,  as  we  have  described  it,  has  been  imi¬ 
tated  in  a  great  many  institutions  out  of 
Germany,  with  different  success.  In  most 
instances  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
combine  it  with  other  methods  which  might 
better  ensure  or  ascerUun  what  progress  the 
student  has  made,  and  whether  be  has  really 
profited  by  the  oral  deliveries  at  which  he 
has  been  present.  With  such  modifications 
it  has  been  adopted  at  the  Scotch  Universi- 
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ties,  at  London  University,  in  Beveral  Rassian,  tenth  to  his  twentieth  year,  the  student  has 
Dutch,  and  some  German  high  schools,  there  been  well  trained,  and  as  it  were  drilled, 

Ilowever  wise  and  well-calculated  these  al-  by  question  and  answer,  by  daily  ta^k3  and 
teralions  may  have  been  in  particular  cases,  weekly  lessons,  by  written  exercises  and  me- 
and  for  the  especial  views  of  such  establish-  morial  repetitions — in  one  word,  by  all  the 
ments,  they  must  be  considered  as  deviations  hacknied  machinery  of  school  tuition.  In  re- 
from  the  peculiar  purpose  and  tendency  with  moving  to  college,  he  becomes  emancipated 
which  the  lecture  system  is  practiced  and  from  such  intellectual  guardianship  ;  and 
upheld  by  the  principal  German  Universities,  with  the  jacket,  he  has  also  left  his  years  of 
where  it  exists  in  its  purest  and  unaltered  mental  minority  behind  him.  Henceforth  he 
nature.  The  principal  aim  and  merit  of  this  is  bidden  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  in¬ 
method  is  to  offer  the  most  independent  and  tellectual  improvement,  without  any  direct 
least  authoritative  mode  of  teaching,  and  guidance  or  interference  of  a  master.  He 
to  induce  the  student,  by  means  of  an  ani-  chooses  his  particular  vocation  out  of  the  four 
mated  and  highly  suggestive  discourse,  to  learned  professions — a  most  important  step 
exert  his  own  individual  judgment  and  indus-  which  precedes  his  matriculation.  He  chooses  | 

try,  without  the  interference  of  his  professor,  the  lectures  which  he  will  attend,  and  the 
It  omits  all  direct  tuition,  in  order  to  pro-  professors  whom  he  will  hear.  He  lives  in 

complete  independence  outwardly  and  men¬ 
tally,  and  is  entirely  master  of  his  actions 
and  of  the  use  be  will  make  of  bis  time. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  professorial  Uni¬ 
versity  system  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  student  has  attained  already  a  high 
degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  maturity ;  it 
can  only  succeed  under  this  condition.  We 
must  bear  this  in  mind,  whilst  we  reflect  on 
its  efficiency.  Lectures  cannot,  by  any  means, 
be  considered  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
teaching  ;  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion  in  admitting  this.  Indeed,  how  can  a 
transaction,  which  assigns  to  the  hearer  a 
merely  passive  part,  claim  any  high  effect  in 
imparting  knowledge  ?  But  we  must  remem-  4 

ber  that  the  purpose  of  University  lectures 
degree  of  mental  maturity  previously  to  his  is  rather  to  suggest  thoughts,  and  to  produce  I 

entering  on  his  University  course.  This  is  a  or  direct  self-exertion,  than  to  inculcate  cer- 
consideration  of  the  highest  importance,  if  tain  principles.  They  afford  to  the  professor 
we  will  appreciate  correctly  the  German  col-  an  opportunity  for  laying  down  his  views  in 
lege  system.  Therefore  we  have  to  remind  an  eloquent  manner,  and  for  expounding,  in 
our  readers  that  a  German  student  has  pre-  a  connected  delivery,  and  before  an  intelligent 
viously  been  educated  at  a  German  gymna-  and  unbiassed  audience,  the  fruits  of  his  life- 
sium,  and  has  there  been  duly  prepared  for  long  researches,  which  he  could  not  do  by 
the  University,  during  a  space  of  nine  years,  instruction  in  the  shape  of  lessons,  or  by 
For  no  student  is  admitted  who  has  not  de-  doctrinal  and  practical  tuition.  At  the  same 
livered  up  at  his  matriculation  an  authentic  time  he  can  give  the  student  all  the  neces- 
testimonial  from  his  gymnasium  that  he  has  sary  hints  that  are  needed  to  introduce  him 
passed  the  established  flnal  examination  in  to  his  science ;  he  will,  of  course,  never  for- 
presence  of  the  examiners  duly  appointed,  and  get  to  mention  the  sources  and  authorities 
before  the  Royal  Commissioner  sent  for  that  whence  further  information  may  be  drawn  ; 
purpose.  All  the  elementary  part  of  educa-  he  can  advise  the  student  what  be  must 
tion,  and  a  great  part  of  what  is  taught  at  read,  give  him  his  criticism  on  publications  or 
college  in  England,  has  been  thoroughly  ac-  former  doctrines  on  the  subject,  and  thus  a 
quired  by  the  German  student  at  one  of  the  lecture  cannot  fail  to  become,  in  truth,  a  sign- 
gymnasia,  which  are  all  equally  well  fitted  post  which  shows  him  the  way  into  the 
for  preparing  for  University  life,  and  form,  in  realms  of  knowledge.  More  than  this  is  not 
fact,  the  natural  basis  of  the  Universities,  intended  by  the  lectures,  for  all  the  toil  and 
They  combine  an  extensive  and  methodical  in-  responsibility  of  learning,  which  in  the  Eng- 
struction  with  a  strict  discipline.  From  bis  lish  colleges  and  in  other  schools  is  for  a  great 


duce  self-tuition ;  it  avoids  all  compulsion  to 
learn,  all  ushering,  all  superintendence,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leave  an  entirely  voluntary  application 
as  the  only  spring  of  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  ;  it  refrains  from  examining  the  student, 
from  testing  his  industry,  from  influencing  or 
guiding  more  directly  his  studies,  in  order 
not  to  prepossess  his  mind  with  a  dogmatical 
bias,  or  one  particular  school  doctrine,  but 
rather  to  leave  his  genius  to  its  own  unpreju¬ 
diced  bent,  and  to  give  his  individuality  a  full 
and  open  field. 

It  would  be  impossible  that  the  loose  and 
independent  relation  between  the  German 
student  and  his  professor  could  prove  saluta¬ 
ry  to  the  former,  and  satisfactory  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  if  the  student  had  not  attained  a  hisrh 
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part  borne  by  the  tutors,  masters,  or  fellows, 
devolves  in  Germany  on  the  student  alone. 
The  student  is  not  submitted  to  any  test  of 
his  improvements  until  he  either  desires  to 
pass  his  examination  for  a  degree,  or  for  his 
capacity  for  holding  office,  which  latter  ex¬ 
amination  is  not  tlie  business  of  a  German 
University. 

It  may  be  said,  that  institutions  which 
thus  decline  to  offer  a  guarantee  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  education  cannot  be  possessed  of  a 
praiseworthy  method  ;  for  if  nothing  prevents 
the  student  from  remaining  in  utter  ignorance 
all  the  time  of  his  University  course,  if  he 
may  miss  the  object  of  his  staying,  without 
being  in  time  made  aware  of  it,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  Universities  fulfil  their  task.  To 
this  we  can  only  answer,  that  the  German 
Universities  are  not,  properly  speaking,  edu¬ 
cating  institutions  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
English  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
As  they  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  educate 
young  men,  they  cannot  be  justly  reproached 
with  missing  that  aim.  Their  design  is  but 
to  afford  young  men  the  best  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  they  should  only  be  judged  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  their  professed  purpose.  And 
let  their  history,  let  a  glance  at  their  actual 
state,  show  whether  they  have  misunderstood 
their  task,  and  whether  they  have  overrated 
the  self-educating  abilities  of  the  youth  they 
have  had  to  deal  with. 

Some  English  writers,  as  Coleridge,  have 
described  the  German  lecture  system,  in  a 
sarcastic  way,  as  a  great  waste  of  ink  and 
paper.  They  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  a  number  of  persons  should  meet  to  put 
down  notes  from  the  mouth  of  a  professor, 
whilst  they  might  ask  him  to  send  his  lectures 
to  the  press,  and  might  thus,  for  a  couple  of 
shillings,  purchase  all  his  wisdom  in  plain  leg¬ 
ible  print,  and  peruse  it  at  home  at  leisure, 
as  if  we  lived  yet  in  the  middle  ages,  or  as  if 
Jansen’s  art  had  never  been  discovered  ? 
Even  in  Germany  the  mechanical  use  of  the 
pen  has  often  been  censured,  and  we  have 
often  heard  a  few  lines  quoted,  which  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrative  of  the  difference  between 
writing  and  knowing  the  summary  of  a  lec¬ 
ture  : — 

“  Der  Studio  mnss  in ’s  Collegium, 

Dass  er  die  WissenschaR  allda  erschnappe, 

Und,  ist  der  Weg  zur  Weisheit  noch  so  krumm, 

Er  tragt  sie  fort,  in  seiner  Mappe.” 

“  For  lectures  sound  the  student’s  bound. 

Deep  wisdom  not  to  catch  ill. 

And  when  it’s  caught,  his  head  knows  nought, 

It  only  fills  his  satchel.” 


However,  they  who  think  thus  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  great  advantages  which  oral 
demonstrations  offer  over  written  or  printed 
expositions.  Our  memory  and  our  imagina¬ 
tion  receive  infinitely  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impressions  from  a  discourse  which  is  held  in 
our  presence  by  a  person  in  whom  a  science 
is,  as  it  were,  embodied,  than  from  books  on  the 
same  subject.  We  might  quote  an  ancient 
authority  for  this  truth,  out  of  Plato’s  **  Fh®. 
drus,”  where  Socrates  discusses  with  his  adept 
the  superiority  of  oral  delivery  to  written  es¬ 
says  for  philosophical  purposes.  But  even 
without  appealing  to  any  authorities,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  that  the  living  word  must 
supersede  the  dead  letter  in  power  and  effi¬ 
cacy.  There  must  be  more  effect  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  Newton  in  the  chair  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  motion  in  their  eternal  necessity, 
than  in  reading  his  “  Principia  Philosophi® 
Naturalis.”  As  for  the  habit  of  writing  down 
from  lectures,  we  should  not  quarrel  too  much 
with  that ;  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  immateri¬ 
al  part  of  the  proceeding,  it  should  be  left  to 
individual  choice,  and  may  have  its  good, 
partly  by  affording  a  document  to  which  the 
student  may  refer,  and  by  which  he  may  re¬ 
call  the  thread  of  the  lecture  to  his  mind, 
and  partly  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  on  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  lec¬ 
turer  by  an  outward  and  physical  means. 

Opinions  will  probably  always  be  divided 
on  the  question.  What  means  are  the  best  for 
educating  young  men  of  an  advanced  age. 
Some  will  advocate  close  superintendence, 
frequent  examinations,  and  direct  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  masters  upon  the  student,  as 
the  safest  course.  The  German  Universities 
have  followed  the  opposite  course,  and  look 
upon  a  system  like  that  of  Oxford,  Dublin, 
or  Cambridge,  or — to  turn  to  a  different  part 
of  the  glol^ — of  Riga  and  Dorpat,  and  of 
most  Universities  in  other  countries,  as  derog¬ 
atory  to  the  dignity  both  of  the  professor  and 
student.  It  may  indeed  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  anything  is  won  at  all  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  University,  by  reducing  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  tuition,  with 
all  its  concomitant  toil,  unpleasantness,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  repetition,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  ushering  each  student  into  some  pre-estab¬ 
lished  method  or  traditional  frame  of  teaching. 
The  mind  is  an  organism  infinitely  finer  and 
more  self-acting  than  any  other  organism 
nature  presents.  Yet,  the  more  independent 
the  mind  is  in  its  growth  than  a  plant  or  a 
tree,  and  the  more  such  a  comparison  must 
be  considered  as  inadequate,  the  more  correct 
and  justified  we  shall  ^  in  choosing  an  infer- 
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ence  from  the  practice  of  a  gardener.  You 
maj  bend  and  twist  a  tree,  almost  into  any 
shape,  whilst  it  is  young ;  this  is  both  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  growth,  and  indispensable  to  its 
proper  formation  ;  but,  when  stem  and  root 
are  once  developed,  you  must  leave  them  to 
their  own  direction  and  impulse,  and  provid¬ 
ed  that  sun  and  rain  are  fairly  and  in  due 
time  afforded,  the  tree  will  grow  of  itself, 
whereas  it  will  fade  and  be  crippled  under  a 
continued  artificial  treatment  which  extends 
beyond  the  acme  of  its  growinjj  powers. 
Much  more  so  the  mind.  University  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  the  last  stage  of  mental  growth. 
It  conies  at  a  time  when  body  and  mind  are 
adult,  and  all  but  finished  in  their  natural 
stage  of  development.  For  this  reason  a 
considerably  wider  field  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  intellectual  individuality  of  the  student. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  doctrines 
or  knowledge  were  best  imparted  to  that  age 
by  means  of  the  most  direct  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  training.  The  best  kind  of  education  for 
adults  is  that  which  is  most  calculated  to 
produce  ulf- exertion  and  vo/unfary  efforts  of 
the  learner.  For  self-exertion  is  the  only 
true  and  genuine  spring  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment.  An  uniform  and  authoritative  mode 
of  teaching  is  often  even  calculated  to  do 
much  mischief.  It  bars  true  genius  up  with¬ 
in  the  trammels  of  learned  traditions ;  it  de¬ 
flects  or  suppresses  talent  in  its  yet  infan¬ 
tine  guesses  or  stammerings ;  it  denies  or 
misapprehends  the  instinctive  gifts  of  the 
mind,  the  innate  love  of  truth,  and  forgets 
entirely  that  we  learn  nothing  so  well  and  so 
convincingly  as  what  we  acquire  by  self-made 
researches. 

There  is  certainly  as  much  danger  in  edu¬ 
cating  too  much  as  there  is  educating  too 
little.  The  German  professorial  system  is 
intended  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  extremes, 
by  giving  the  most  easy  and  accessible  in¬ 
struction,  together  with  the  least  degree  of 
direct  teaching.  It  offers  the  most  varied, 
the  most  attractive,  and  the  most  suggestive 
form  of  instruction,  and  leaves  the  student 
entirely  to  judge  and  use  it  as  he  feels  him¬ 
self  disposed.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  such 
a  system  would  endanger  rather  than  promote 
the  exertions  of  the  student,  by  the  absence 
of  more  direct  inducements  for  learning. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  German  student 
is  not  behind  in  industry  and  in  patience ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  why  this  system  should 
lead  to  a  different  result.  A  young  man  has, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  we  should  say,  become 
wise  enough  to  know  that  he  does  not  mere¬ 
ly  learn  in  order  to  please  bis  professors,  and 


he  labors  no  more  under  the  delusion  of  the 
school-boy,  who  fancies  he  is  nicely  tricking 
his  master  whilst  he  steals  away  from  his 
school-form.  But  if  the  student  should  ever 
cease  to  remember  the  object  of  his  stay  at 
the  University,  the  thought  that  he  is,  by  bis 
own  choice,  remaining  ignorant  amidst  a 
crowd  of  assiduous  and  intelligent  fellow- 
students,  will  induce  him  more  effectually  to 
amend,  than  any  disciplinary  notices  or  tutor¬ 
ial  remonstrances. 

We  cannot  pa.«s  by  this  occasion  without 
stating  some  of  the  historical  effects  by  which 
the  German  ITniversity  system  has  been  at¬ 
tended.  Impartial  observers  will  admit  that 
Germany  boasts  of  students  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  exert  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree  possible.  Their  plodding  disposition 
has  become  a  standing  jest  to  some  English 
writers,  who  could  be  foolish  enough  even  for 
a  moment  to  depreciate  the  zeal  and  fervor 
of  those  youthful  and  disinterested  searchers 
after  truth.  Is  not  the  toilsome  and  self-dic¬ 
tated,  unwearied  patience  of  the  German 
student,  over  his  midnight  lamp,  quite  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  praise  as  the  daily 
reading  hours  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
student,  who  often  works  for  prizes  or  honors, 
under  the  direction  of  his  tutor?  And  who 
that  truly  appreciates  learning  and  science 
will  ever  indulge  in  sneering  at  the  means 
and  trouble  by  which  it  must  be  acquired  ? 
The  German  Universities  have  no  cause  to 
disclaim  the  epithet  with  which  their  adepts 
are  honored,  as  long  as  German  University- 
men  are  sought  and  respected,  and  as  long 
as  their  writings,  the  fruit  of  their  plodding 
qualities,  are  read  and  appreciated. 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  of  the 
German  Universities  that  they  promote  indi¬ 
viduality  of  intellect  and  opinion  almost  to  an 
excess;  of  course,  for  every  one  is  there  led, 
nay,  compelled  to  think  and  judge  for  him¬ 
self,  and  to  take  nothing  on  trust.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  lately  a  great  many  learned 
novelties  and  doctrinal  schools  have  been 
hatched  at  the  German  Universities.  We  do 
not  want  to  deny — in  fact  it  would  be  useless 
— that  Germany  is  possessed  of  the  largest 
amount  of  intellectual  fertility.  Its  Univer¬ 
sities  have,  indeed,  put  forth  all  kinds  of 
theories — sometimes  useful,  but  often  fantas¬ 
tic — in  many  cases  profound,  in  some  revolu¬ 
tionary  ;  here  with  an  air  of  venerable  anti- 

?[uity,  there  again  with  the  artificial  hot  house 
orcing  of  modern  wit.  Homoeopathy  has 
come  from  Germany — mesmerism  had  its 
origin  there  —  hydropathy  emanates  from 
thence  ;  rationalism  and  mysticism,  too,  bare 
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their  adherents  there  in  innumerable  shades 
and  ramiBcalions.  Pantheism  is  maintained 
by  some  philosophers ;  scepticism  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  others’  views,  and  schools  follow  each 
other  there,  thick  and  quick.  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel  have  peopled  the 
German  Universities  with  their  followers.  Go 
to  a  University,  there  are  not  two  doctors  in 
law  or  divinity  who  hold  the  same  opinions  ; 
and  even  their  lectures  often  have  a  strong 
admixture  of  individual  views  and  even  po¬ 
lemics  :  the  students,  of  course,  choose  their 
party  too  for  themselves.  This  mushroom¬ 
like  fertility  of  doctrines  in  Germany  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  steady,  undeviating 
march  of  intellect  in  the  learned  circles  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dublin  or  London. 
At  the  British  Universities,  doctrines  and 
education  are  infinitely  more  positive  and 
alike.  All  the  students  receive,  within  each 
College,  one  and  the  same  kind  of  education  ; 
they  are  all  taught  in  the  same  fixed  way, 
and  depend  for  their  opinions  almost  solely 
on  the  opinions  of  their  tutors  or  professors, 
who  do  not  much  differ  from  each  other.  For 
this  reason  it  often  appears  to  observing  for¬ 
eigners  as  if  the  intellects  of  English  Uni¬ 
versity-men  were  all  moulded  in  one  and  the 
same  national  shape,  and  stamped  by  the 
same  influence ;  nor  can  it  be  astonishing 
that  the  authoritative  character  of  English 
University  education  should  have  this  effect. 
Compare  with  them  an  adept  from  a  German 
University,  and  you  will  find  him  usually 
swayed  by  a  restless  and  independent,  nay, 
frantic  desire  of  research  and  of  theorizing 
on  his  own  account.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  danger  as  well  as  some  good  with 
either  of  these  two  different  tendencies, 
which  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss. 
But  we  may,  without  great  fear  of  eriing,  set 
it  down  as  a  fact,  that  the  German  Univer¬ 
sity  system,  devoid  as  it  is  of  the  principle 
of  authority,  has  gained  in  intellectual  fer¬ 
tility,  in  the  quick  growth  of  science,  in 
production  of  individual  views,  whereas  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  lost  in  steadiness  and 
concentration  of  aim,  and  in  unity  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  doctrine,  which  have  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  good,  not  in  science,  but  in  moral  and 
political  views,  and  may  rather  be  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  properties  of  English  education. 

We  trust  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
usual  at  the  German  Universities  is  so  far 
sufficiently  characterized  in  its  main  features. 
It  embraces,  as  we  have  stated,  four  distinct 
branches  of  science — divinity,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy  (that  is,  classics,  natural 
sciences  and  history);  four  deans  and  one 
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rector  are  annually  chosen  by  and  from 
among  the  regular  professors,  to  represent 
these  four  learned  faculties,  as  they  are  de¬ 
nominated.  These  five  men  constitute  the 
University  Senate,  who  hardly  ever  interfere 
with  the  students,  over  whom  they  have  only 
a  nominal  control,  except  in  coming  and 
leaving,  at  their  matriculation,  and  at  their 
asking  for  a  testimonial  or  a  degree.  They 
preside,  together  with  the  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  professors,  at  public  occasions 
and  festivities,  invested  with  richly  decorated 
velvet  robes.  Connected  with  the  Senate  is 
also  an  University  Judge,  before  whom  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  taken  who  incur  debts,  or  have 
been  found  out  duelling,  or  have  committed 
themselves  politically. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  above  di¬ 
vision  into  four  faculties  implies  a  profession¬ 
al  character  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
British  Universities.  Every  German  student 
decides  before  his  matriculation  which  pro¬ 
fession  and  which  class  he  will  join.  The 
whole  plan  of  his  studies  and  the  choice  of 
his  lectures  will  depend  upon  this  decision. 
A  medical  student  will  hear  lectures  on  ana¬ 
tomy,  physiology,  chemistry  and  phrenology ; 
a  lawyer  will  attend  prelections  on  civil, 
criminal,  and  common  law,  or  the  ancient  and 
modern  codes  ;  the  divinity  student  will  fre¬ 
quent  exegetical  lectures,  learn  Hebrew,  read 
the  fathers,  hear  lectures  on  church  history, 
ethics,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
whilst  the  classical  student,  according  to  his 
particular  intentions,  will  be  present  at  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Plato,  and  So¬ 
phocles,  or  else  hear  some  historian,  geogra¬ 
pher,  mathematician,  or  astronomer.  Thus 
each  student,  though  fully  at  liberty  to  hear 
and  learn  what  he  likes,  will  generally  choose 
but  such  lectures  as  fall  in  with  his  particular 
profession,  and  the  different  halls  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  University  are  usually  filled  but  by  one 
of  the  four  classes  of  students.  There  are 
but  few  lectures  of  common  and  general  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  and  those 
on  all  general  topics,  historical,  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  ;  the  great  stock  and  majority  of  lectures 
are  altogether  addressed  by  professional  men 
to  professional  adepts.  In  this  respect  the 
British  Universities  form  a  wide  contrast  with 
those  of  Germany,  and  the  Continental  High 
Schools  in  general.  British  students  receive 
within  their  colleges  all  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  education,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to 
any  individual  profession.  Their  object  is 
said  to  be  general  knowledge,  and  not  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  and  for  law  and  medical 
science,  as  well  as  all  more  practical  pursuits 
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of  any  kind  whatever,  little  or  no  prepara¬ 
tion  is  naadc,  except  in  establishments  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Universities  themselves.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  design  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  to  form  mere  business  men  ;  but  it  may 
be  hardly  advisable  to  defer  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  for  the  learned  professions  too  long. 
Universities  should  not  merely  be  considered 
as  intended  to  turn  out  gentlemen,  or  to  de¬ 
legate  a  multitude  of  scientific  drones,  or  to 
create  a  number  of  young  Grecians,  with  a 
great  amount  of  general  taste  and  little  prac¬ 
tical  skill.  The  country  derives  no  use  from 
general  philosophy  and  universal  information. 
Its  wants  are  of  a  more  imperative  and  indi¬ 
vidual  nature.  It  requires  men  6t  for  the 
higher  branches  of  administration  —  men 
qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  guard  its 
laws,  to  cure  the  sick,  or  to  instruct  the  rising 
generations.  If  the  Universities  were  either 
too  haughty  or  too  short-sighted  to  attend  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  country,  they 
would  earn  little  gratitude  from  a  people 
for  whom  they  did  not  provide,  and  from 
pupils  whom  they  left  un6l  for  their  vocation. 
General  knowledge  is  the  province  of  element 
ary  schools  and  preparatory  colleges ;  in 
Germany  it  is  the  professed  aim  of  the  gym-  | 
nasia.  But  it  is  both  natural  and  indispen¬ 
sable  that  education,  in  its  final  and  most  ad¬ 
vanced  stige,  should  become  professional,  or 
else  Universities  can  never  be  seriously  said 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  higher  and 
learned  branches  of  society. 

We  will  add  here  a  few  words  on  Univer¬ 
sity  degrees  and  examinations.  It  will  be 
understood  from  the  preceding  explanations 
that  the  German  Universities  do  not  ex¬ 
amine  their  students  at  all.  As  they  do  not 
engage  themselves  to  teach  practically,  and 
decline  every  direct  responsibility  for  the 
actual  improvement  of  their  scholars,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  examine  any  student  on 
the  use  he  has  made  of  his  time  and  of  the 
University  lectures.  No  prizes  are  awarded, 
no  inducements  for  industry  held  out.  It  is 
true  that  each  faculty  annually  proposes  one 
prize-question  ;  and  that  students  of  moderate 
means  may,  upon  applying  and  giving  some 
test  of  industry,  often  receive  presents  from 
the  assisting- funds  of  the  University  or  the 
Government ;  but  these  solitary  and  excep¬ 
tional  cases  are  by  their  nature  and  extent 
without  effect  or  importance  for  the  mass  of 
students.  Their  industry  is  not  stimulated 
by  love  of  gain  or  love  of  honor.  There  is 
no  list  of  wranglers  or  classmen  inviting  the 
academician  to  labor  ;  no  fear  of  being 
plucked,  to  hinder  him  from  being  as  lazy  as 
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he  likes.  The  industry  of  the  German  stu¬ 
dent  is  unselfish  and  disinterested  ;  he  works 
for  his  own  good  and  for  the  love  of  science, 
and  not  from  ambition  or  want.  We  do  not 
think  that  his  assiduity  would  in  general  be 
increased,  and  we  feel  confident  it  would  not 
be  ennobled,  if  the  somewhat  mercenary  sys¬ 
tem  into  which — to  German  eyes  at  least — 
the  English  universities  seem  to  have  fallen, 
was  substituted  for  the  German  system. 
When  a  student  leaves  his  university,  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  testimonial  whereon  the  lectures 
which  he  has  paid  for  and  attended  are  men¬ 
tioned  from  half-year  to  half-year ;  each  pro¬ 
fessor  usually  is  requested  to  witness  his 
attendance  by  some  little  epithet,  as  Besucht, 
fleissig  besucht,  etc.  Beyond  this  a  Univer¬ 
sity  does  not  go.  The  only  case  where  ex¬ 
aminations  take  place  is  when  application  is 
made  for  a  degree.  Any  person  may  get  a 
degree  from  a  German  University,  if  he  can 
pass  the  requisite  examination,  and  send  in  a 
printed  essay,  with  other  testimonials  to  prove 
his  capacity.  The  candidate,  who  may  be 
from  any  country  or  school,  has  only  to  pay 
the  fees,  get  his  essay  acknowledged  as  satis¬ 
factory,  and  then  present  himself  for  the  oral 
examination,  which  is  conducted  by  ordinary 
professors  of  the  University,  whom  the  can¬ 
didate  may  choose  for  himself. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  examination 
for  a  degree  of  Doctor  et  Magister,  or  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  was  given  away  to  undeserving 
persons  at  any  of  the  Prussian  and  most  of  the 
larger  German  Universities.  It  is  true  that, 
of  late,  some  of  the  obscurer  Universities  have 
established  quite  a  traffic  with  diplomas,  and 
have  granted  them  to  foreigners,  without 
requiring  any  oral  examination,  merely  on 
paying  their  fees,  and  sending  some  essay, 
with  other  testimonials.  This  has  brought 
academical  degrees  into  disrepute  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  well  as  abroad  ;  but,  as  the  other 
Universities  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  the 
said  abuse  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  took 
other  effectual  steps  in  order  to  compel  the 
governments  of  the  lesser  German  States  to 
check  it,  a  more  scrupulous  mode  of  examin¬ 
ing  has  been  enforced,  and  is  conscientiously 
observed  in  Prussia. 

Degrees  are  merely  ornamental ;  they  give 
a  title  or  public  character,  but  are  no  legal 
test  of  capacity.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  young  men  for  office,  either 
for  the  church,  or  the  bar,  or  the  gymnasial 
or  academical  chair,  or  for  surgical  practice, 
it  appears  a  public  test  is  requisite.  But 
the  Universities  could,  according  to  their  de¬ 
sign  and  nature,  not  meddle  with  it.  The 
t9 
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necessary  examinations,  therefore,  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  commissions  appointed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  to  examine  }Oung  divines,  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  surgeons,  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  office.  Here,  of  coarse,  differ¬ 
ence  of  shill  among  the  candidates  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  result  of 
these  examinations  usually  decides  the  actual 
improvements  of  the  student,  as  well  as  his 
future  prospects.  These  examinations  are, 
therefore,  the  final  aim  and  conclusion  of  the 
student’s  effort,  who  passes  them  sometimes 
immediately,  sometimes  from  one  to  five 
Tears  after  his  University-triennium.  Ilic 
Rhodus,  hie  salta!  hereafter  will  be  all  pl  an 
sidling. 

The  British  Universities  are  independent 
corporations,  but  those  of  Germany  are  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  govern¬ 
ments.  It  was  the  princes  who  founded  and 
endowed  them,  and  it  is  the  princes  too  who 
can,  if  they  choose,  keep  them  in  constant 
check.  Therefore,  the  German  Universities 
are  often  degraded  into  a  kind  of  political 
engines,  which  the  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  must  work,  according  to  the  wind  of  the 
court  or  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
sovereign.  Science  ought,  by  its  nature,  to 
be  independent ;  and  as  the  censorship  of  an 
overruling  power  must  needs  tend  to  fetter 
and  degrade  its  representatives,  we  will  trust 
in  a  future  generation,  and  an  age  yet  to 
come,  when  the  German  Universities  may  be 
emancipated  from  the  interference  of  their 
governments.  Hitherto  oppressive  measures 
bave  only  now  and  then  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  an  appearance  of  autonomy  has 
been  left  to  the  Universities  of  the  Protestant 
and  northern  states,  though  less  so  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  Every  person  can  become  a  lecturer 
upon  proving  bis  ability  before  the  existing 
professors ;  but  his  promotion  and  salary 
depend  on  the  intentions  of  government,  and 
the  support  of  his  colleagues.  If  he  can 
meet  with  an  audience,  if  be  attracts  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  bis  lectures,  he  cannot  well  be 
refused  a  professorship  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  German  Universities  boast  of  the 
principle  of  universal  admissibility  both  for 
those  who  want  to  teach  and  for  those  who 
want  to  learn.  No  creed  or  birthplace  dis¬ 
ables  a  person  who  can  prove  bis  capacity, 
from  becoming  either  a  lecturer  or  a  student 
on  whatever  subject  he  pleases.  There  are 
no  sectarian  or  religious  disabilities  at  any 
German  University ;  in  this  respect  they  differ 
widely  from  the  older  British  Universities. 
Thus  you  may  find  at  any  German  Univer¬ 
sity  Lutherans,  Ualviniits,  Roman  Catholics, 


Jews,  foreigners  from  Greece,  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  America,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  «fec., 
amongst  the  students.  Nor  are  the  profess¬ 
ors  all  of  the  same  creed,  except  in  facul¬ 
ties  of  divinity,  which,  by  their  nature,  pre¬ 
sent  entire  uniformity  of  confession.  Some 
Universities  contain  two  faculties  of  divinity, 
one  for  Roman  Catholics  and  another  for 
Protestants.  This  order  of  things  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  German  system  of  non¬ 
interference  in  delivering  and  receiving  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  whereas  it  can,  of  course,  never  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  present  English 
system.  The  German  High  Schools  profess 
to  teach  all  to  all,  and  consequently  know  of 
no  creed  ;  but  as  true  scientific  bodies,  they 
admit  argument  as  the  only  proof  of  truth, 
and  do  not  shut  the  mouth  of  all  other  con¬ 
fessions,  in  order  that  one  privileged  doctrine 
may  claim  the  battle-field  undisputed. 

The  German  princes  and  ministries  are 
more  inclined  to  interfere  with  the  political 
than  with  the  rcligiou$  opinions  of  the  people. 
They  have  in  some  cases  deposed,  or  not 
romoted,  such  professors  or  lecturers  as 
ad  offered  to  their  measures  an  unpalat¬ 
able  resistance.  Some  time  ago  the  King 
of  Hanover  put  in  force  a  new  constitution 
in  his  dominions.  He  required  all  the  higher 
officers  of  his  State  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  laws.  But  seven  professors  of 
Gottingen  refused  doing  so,  and  published  a 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Some  eminent  lawyers  and  scholars 
were  amongst  them,  such  as  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  Grimm,  Gervinus,  and  Dahlmann. 
They  were  all  deprived  of  their  chaits  in  one 
degree.  But  this  measure  only  tended  to 
ruin  the  University.  For  one  morning  some 
hundred  students  led  the  seven  victims  in 
triumph  out  of  the  town,  shook  the  dust  off 
their  feet  at  the  gates  of  Gottingen,  and  went 
into  exile  with  their  seven  professors.  The 
acclamations  of  all  Germany  were  so  loud, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  professors  rose  so 
high,  that  they  got  all  of  them  other  chairs 
at  other  Universities,  and  thus  drew  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Gottingen  students  with  them 
into  other  States.  Such  like  demonstrations 
of  liberal  sympathies  have  at  all  times  been 
frequent  in  Germany,  and  the  princes  well 
know  that  every  oppressive  measure  they  may 
adopt  is  sure  to  be  counteracted  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  students. 

We  cannot  here  give  a  full  account  of  the 
true  prevailing  features  of  German  Univer¬ 
sity  life — a  topic  which  has  certainly  its 
peculiar  attractions,  partly  for  the  singularity 
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of  the  facts  to  be  described,  partly  for  the 
difficulty  of  a  correct  and  impartial  apprecia. 
tion  of  their  ultimate  import.  Some  English 
travellers,  such  as  Russell,  Lairg,  Talfourd, 
and  others,  have  spoken  of  German  students 
in  terms  little  flattering,  and  the  impression 
which  they  leave  on  readers  of  their  accounts 
is  that  they  are  a  wild,  lawless,  drunken, 
fighting,  and  hectoring  class,  of  little  gentle¬ 
manly  bearing,  and  of  savage  habits  and  dis¬ 
positions.  A  more  charitable  and  thoroughly 
German-tinctured  account  of  German  stu¬ 
dent  life  has  been  given  by  William  Howitt, 
•who  lived  some  years  amongst  them,  and 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  German  authorities  he  had  occasion  to 
meet  with.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny 
that  the  customs  of  drinking  and  duel¬ 
fighting  are  some  of  the  dark  sides  of  the 
German  universities,  and  we  can  only  wish 
that,  fast  disappearing  as  they  are,  they  may 
soon  quite  cease  to  disgrace  those  establish¬ 
ments.  It  is  unjust,  however,  in  criticizing 
a  class  of  men,  to  turn  one’s  eyes  merely  at 
one  or  two  topics,  and  we  ought  rather  to 
attempt  to  form  a  more  general  estimation 
of  their  merits  and  pervading  tone. 

It  is  true,  the  life  of  a  German  student  is 
one  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  of  study.  They 
hear  their  lectures,  and  ponder  over  them  at 
home,  they  read  books  on  the  objects  and 
questions  that  interest  them  most ;  they  con¬ 
sult  their  professors  ;  they  form  little  clubs 
or  societies  for  discussions,  and  stoutly  main¬ 
tain  their  individual  opinions  against  their 
professors  or  against  each  other.  But  these 
pursuits  are  not  the  only  thing  that  occupies 
their  minds.  Youth  claims  its  rights  ;  and 
as  the  German  student  is  free  of  superintend¬ 
ence  on  every  side,  he  allows  fair  play  to 
his  favorite  propensities.  It  cannot  be  as- 
tonishing  that  their  exuberant  spirits  should 
have  a  peculiar  national  turn  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  habits  of  students  of  other 
countries.  A  German  student  does  not  fea¬ 
ther  his  oar  in  a  university-boat  on  regatta- 
day  ;  he  does  not  kick  the  foot-ball  on  Par¬ 
ker’s  piece ;  he  does  not  skilfully  take  the 
balls  at  a  cricket  match.  These  gentle  pas¬ 
times  would  not  satisfy  his  bolder  and  noisier 
disposition.  His  thoughts  are  more  excitable 
and  somewhat  enthusiastic.  His  manners 
are  more  cordial  and  unreserved.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  and  demeanor  are  less  aristocratic. 
Yet  he  is  well-bred,  and  spirited,  and  high- 
minded  ;  he  is  frank  and  open ;  a  faithful 
friend,  and  an  eccentric  lover  of  his  father- 
land.  He  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  falsehood 
and  all  deceit.  Peculi  tr  notions  of  honor. 


and  a  deep  love  of  independence  and  liberty, 
belong  to  his  most  deep-rooted  principles. 
Song  and  music,  social  parties,  convivial  f#tes, 
a  martial,  undaunted  spirit,  and  excitement 
of  the  patriotic  feelings,  throw  over  bis  life, 
an  enchantment  which  gilds  ii  yet  in  all  his 
later  recollections. 

Each  student  lives  in  apartments  hired  at 
some  townsman’s  house,  according  to  his 
choice  and  particular  requirements.  From 
thence  he  resorts  to  the  University  only  for 
three  or  four  hours  daily,  to  attend  lectures. 
The  rest  of  his  time  is  either  spent  at  home 
in  reading,  or  else  with  his  comrades.  The 
absence  of  a  link  of  union  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  German  universities,  has  compelled 
the  students  almost  everywhere  to  form  cer¬ 
tain  clubs  or  clans,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  enjoy  themselves  together,  after  true 
students'  fashion.  These  fraternities  wear 
their  own  peculiar  colors  on  their  caps, 
flags,  and  breastbands ;  they  are  organized 
with  seniors,  presidents,  articles  of  comment 
or  students’  usage,  and  meet  at  their  parti¬ 
cular  inns  and  on  especial  days  of  every 
week.  There  you  may  see  them,  sitting  to¬ 
gether  around  two  oblong  tables,  before  their 
beer  or  wine-goblets,  drinking  and  singing 
till  late  into  the  night,  and  often  hidden  in 
thick  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  They  will 
discuss  the  duels  that  have  been  fought 
lately,  or  are  going  to  be  fought;  they  will 
scheme  some  joke  upon  a  sordid  Philistine 
or  landlord  ;  they  will  agree  to  bring  a  sere¬ 
nade  to  their  favorite  professor ;  they  make 
their  political  speeches  on  the  prospects  of 
their  fatherland,  and  the  whims  of  its  princes ; 
they  drink  and  sing,  and  sing  and  drink, 
whilst  wit  and  sarcasm,  pun  and  taunt,  fly 
across  the  room  in  quick  succession,  and  all  is 
dissolved  in  infinite  laughter  and  merriment. 

Many  of  the  students  are  fond  of  gymnas¬ 
tics,  or  Turnen.  They  spend  acco^ingly 
much  of  their  time  upon  excursions  and  exer¬ 
cises  for  that  purpose,  and  form  associations 
which  are  called  Turner-  Vereine. 

But  by  far  the  majority  of  Burschen  de¬ 
light  in  fencing  and  the  practice  of  arms.  - 
This  would  certainly  be  very  harmless  and 
praiseworthy,  if  it  did  not  induce  them  to  try 
their  swords  and  rapiers  in  actual  contest 
upon  each  other.  But  such  is  still  the  case 
to  a  great  extent  at  almost  all  the  German 
Universities,  and  especially  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  above-mentioned  fraternities.  'The 
facility  with  which  some  German  students 
come  from  a  pugnacious  disposition  to  offen¬ 
sive  words,  and  from  offences  to  challenges, 
will  always  appear  equally  extraordinary 
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and  lamentable  to  an  observer.  There  are 
amongst  them  a  number  of  braggadoeiot, 
eager  to  test  their  skill  and  the  metal  of  their 
swords,  and  glad  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any 
one  to  whom  they  are  just  in  the  humor  for 
addressing  their  pert  provocations.  It  is  to 
this  spirit  that  most  duels  must  be  traced  ; 
and  they  have  not  always  even  the  excuse  of 
personal  antipathy,  or  difference  of  opinion, 
or  a  previous  quarrel,  or  a  miscarried  joke, 
or  some  public  or  private  insult  that  might 
have  set  the  parlies  at  war.  For  a  few 
hasty  words,  satisfaction  with  arms  is  desired 
and  promised  ;  cards  are  exchanged,  seconds 
chosen,  the  cartel  solemnly  declared,  and 
time,  place  and  weapon  agreed  upon.  After 
a  delay  of  some  days  or  weeks,  which  are 
conscientiously  made  use  of  for  practicing  at 
the  noble  art,  the  parties  repair,  early  on  the 
appointed  morning,  with  their  friends,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  heath.  An  umpire  and  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  must  always  be  present.  Arrived  on 
the  ground,  they  fix  the  spot  and  distance 
for  the  fight,  mark  the  mennira  or  circles 
within  which  the  combatants  must  keep, 
strip  the  upper  part  of  their  body,  and,  af¬ 
ter  close  examination  of  the  weapons,  the  I 
sanguinary  contest  begins.  The  umpire 
holds  his  rapier  steadfastly  between  them, 
in  order  to  stop  them  at  the  first  wound 
that  is  inflicted,  and  to  prevent  foul  play. 
Thus  the  two  antagonists  may  stand,  parry¬ 
ing  and  returning  each  other’s  thursts  for 
some  minutes,  until  at  length  their  vigor 
relaxes.  Now  comes  the  moment  for  the 
decisive  blow.  The  contest  becomes  more 
desperate,  and  the  swords  glance  almost  in¬ 
visibly,  whilst  the  shouting  of  the  anxious 
friends  mingles  with  the  rapid  clash  of  the 
rapiers.  Suddenly  the  umpire  shouts — Sitzt, 
one  of  the  two  is  bit ;  blood  has  been  drawn 
and  the  duel  is  over.  And,  whilst  the  medi¬ 
cal  student  advances  to  attend  to  the  wound, 
the  umpire  summons  the  two  antagonists  to 
shake  hands  and  to  promise  that  they  will 
consider  the  offence  as  forgotten  and  as  ex¬ 
piated,  and  that  they  will  neither  bear  one 
another  any  grudge  from  it,  nor  allow  any 
information  of  the  occurrence  to  spread. 
This  is  vowed,  as  throughout  transactions  of 
this  nature  a  certain  chivalrous  air  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  good  grace  is  preserved.  Thus 
the  mischief  which  duels  cause  consists  for¬ 
tunately  in  little  beyond  disfiguring  the  face 
by  sword-cuts,  as  lives  are  bnt  seldom  or 
never  set  at  stake.  Yet  we  have  no  desire 
of  cloaking  the  savage  and  barbarous  nature 
of  a  custom  which  is  so  utterly  repugnant  to 


all  the  humane  feelings.  The  governments 
and  college  authorities  have  long  since  pro¬ 
scribed  and  forbidden  duelling;  but  of  late 
even  the  students  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Bres¬ 
lau  have  themselves  made  efforts  to  prevent 
and  eradicate  them  entirely,  by  the  erection 
of  a  students’  jury  (Ehrengerichte),  before 
which  quarrels  may  be  settled  peacefully. 

The  students’  associations  have  always 
been  suspected,  and  repeatedly  dissolved  by 
the  governments ;  for  these  self-constiiuted 
clubs  continually  fostered  a  feeling  of  politi¬ 
cal  dissatisfaction,  and  were  sometimes  de¬ 
cried  as  tbe  haunts  and  refuge  of  secret  con¬ 
spiracies.  It  was  under  simdar  pretences 
that  tbe  general  Burschenshaft  was  dissolved, 
after  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  by.  a  young 
enthusiast  of  the  name  of  Sand. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  why  tbe 
ancient  student  associations  are  dying  away, 
is  not  so  much  the  order  of  the  authorities,  * 
but  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  feeling 
against  them  amongst  the  majority  of  the 
present  German  academicians.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  Burschen  Comment,  with  all  its  rude 
and  ludicrous  appendages,  begins  to  fall  into 
utter  disrespect,  and  is  looked  upon  as  anti¬ 
quated,  useless  rubbish,  or  ns  toys  for  insipid 
freshmen.  Tbe  actual  generation  of  Bur- 
scben  is  a  more  refined  class  of  men  ;  they 
have  exchanged  tbe  gauntlet  for  a  pair  of 
kids,  tbe  cap  of  the  corps  (or  association) 
for  a  common  chapeau,  the  sword  or  rapier 
for  a  riding  whip  or  a  walking  stick  ;  and  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  merit 
to  provoke  duels,  to  besot  oneself  with  beer, 
wine,  and  tobacco;  or  to  go  swaggering 
along  the  street  with  a  professed  view  to  an¬ 
noy  each  Philistine,  beadle,  or  night-guard, 
who  may  come  in  their  way.  The  old  cus¬ 
toms  are  only  practiced  on  tbe  sly,  and  are 
carefully  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
instead  of  parading  in  public  as  formerly ; 
even  the  old  slang  is  hardly  ever  used  or 
referred  to,  without  provoking  a  smile  on 
every  countenance.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
sober,  reflecting,  and  assiduous  nature  of  the 
German  students  should  make  no  reaction 
against  the  crude  and  boisterous  tone  of 
some  of  their  comrades.  It  is  in  general  but 
the  smaller  Universities  which  take  delight 
in  them,  in  order  to  bting  some  change  into 
the  uniformity  of  continual  study  in  their 
rural  towns.  In  Berlin  and  Vienna  little  of 
the  old  students'  habits  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  predominating  spirit  of  the  larger 
German  Universities  bears  of  late  reference 
rather  to  the  political  struggles  of  tbe  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  certiunly  not  the  business  of  young 
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men,  nor  of  learned  schools,  to  hght  the 
battles  of  their  fatherland,  nor  to  discuss 
what  laws  and  constitution  they  will  estab¬ 
lish.  But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Universities,  which  hold  in  Germany  such  a 

[)re-eminent  rank,  should  have  also  taken  a 
eading  part  in  the  present  aspirations  of 
Germany  after  constitutional  liberty.  The 
academicians  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  have  made 
themselves  the  avowed  champions  of  popular 
reform ;  and  if  freedom  has  yet  hardly  begun 
to  shed  her  beneficent  lustre  over  the  middle 
of  Euroi)e,  it  is  certainly  not  owing  to  a  lack 
of  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  among  the  youth 
of  the  German  high  schools.  The  force  and  I 
generality  of  the  liberal  sympathies  among 
them  is  the  most  evident  proof  that,  in  the 
following  decennium,  when  the  generation 
of  young  men  who  frequented  those  schools 
in  1848  and  1849,  will  have  succeeded  to 
the  offices  and  administration  of  the  German 
States,  that  country  must,  by  internal  neces- 
sity,  give  way  to  the  demands  for  liberty. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  wished  that  lleaven  may 
grant  to  Germany  a  peaceful  and  steady  so¬ 
lution  of  her  internal  difficulties,  and  that 
her  Universities  may  unite  moderation  with 
firmness,  in  the  open  and  untiring  pursuit 
of  free  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  the  main  outlines  of  the  picture,  so 
as  to  leave  a  distincter  impression  of  them  as 
a  whole.  The  German  Universities,  which 
have  many  defects  among  much  that  is  good, 
bear  distinct  traces  and  marks  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  planted.  They  stand  under 
the  control  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ments,  and  are  to  them  the  instruments  for 
educating  a  supply  of  officers  and  professional 


employet,  which  those  bureaucratical  States 
require  in  order  to  be  governed.  But  the 
Universities  fulfil  their  task  not  in  a  little  or 
slavish  manner.  As  pre-eminently  national 
institutions,  they  uphold  the  principle  of 
universal  admissibility,  and  exclude  no  doc¬ 
trine,  no  creed  or  nationality  from  teaching 
or  learning  among  them.  They  pursue  an 
independent  system  of  instruction  which 
scorns  any  but  scientific  authority ;  they  omit 
all  mercenary  means  of  stimulation,  and  ex¬ 
pect  their  adepts  to  cultivate  science  purely 
for  its  own  sake.  They  have  sacrificed  all 
the  practical  business  of  education,  because 
superintendence  is  thought  at  once  contrary 
to  their  constitution,  and  unsuitable  to  their 
students,  who  are  expected  to  educate  them¬ 
selves.  Assiduity  and  enthusiasm  form  the 
leading  features  of  the  youth  who  frequent 
them,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  habitual 
excrescences,  are  still  found  amongst  them  ; 
they  yield  to  Germany  and  to  Europe  a  num¬ 
ber  of  profound  scholars,  divines,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  who  unite  a  close-looking,  micro¬ 
scopic  understanding  with  a  wide  and  gigantic 
grasp  of  intellect.  Situated  in  the  heart  and 
centre  of  Europe,  visited  by  strangers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  German  Univer¬ 
sities  have  acquired  a  far-spreading  influence 
on  the  world  of  letters,  both  by  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  intellectual 
stores.  They  stand  as  the  strongholds  of 
modem  European  intelligence,  and  form  the 
safest  and  firmest  anchors  of  general  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  knowledge.  May  they  remain  true 
to  their  trust,  may  they  prosper  and  flourish, 
and  never  cease  to  infuse  wisdom  and  learn¬ 
ing  into  the  generations  that  annually  gather 
around  them ! 
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From  Chamkort’  Joaraal. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  AS  A  LYRIC  POET. 


Few  readers  acquainted  with  the  prose- 
writings  of  Mr.  Kingsley  can  be  ififnorant  of 
the  fact,  that  he  is  a  true  poet.  The  stream 
of  his  prose  continually  reveals  the  golden 
sand  of  poetry  sparkling  through  it.  In  his 
pictures,  taken  from  the  many-colored  land¬ 
scape  of  life,  and  in  his  transcripts  of  natural 
scenery,  we  feel  that  he  has  selected  with  the 
poet’s  eye,  and  painted  with  the  band  of  a 
poetic  artist.  But  it  is  not  as  a  writer  of 
poetry  in  prose  we  purpose  speaking  of  him 
now,  so  much  as  a  writer  of  poems — in  fact, 
as  a  lyric  poet.  The  Saint's  Tragedy,  which 
was  Mr.  Kingsley’s  first  literary  work,  con¬ 
tained  great  poetic  promise,  both  dramatic 
and  lyric.  It  evinced  a  subtle  knowledge  of 
human  emotion,  especially  of  the  mental  work¬ 
ings  and  heart-burnings  of  humanity,  wrestl¬ 
ing  with  the  views  inculcated  by  Catholic  as¬ 
cetics.  In  addition  to  its  dramatic  interest 
and  truthful  delineation  of  character,  there 
were  scattered  throughout  it  some  drops  of 
song,  which,  minute  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
us  to  mirror  the  broad,  deep  nature  of  a  lyric 
poet,  even  as  the  dew-drops  reflect  the  over¬ 
arching  span  of  the  broad,  deep  sky.  In  his 
prose  works,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  also  printed 
several  fine  lyrics,  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  almost  uni¬ 
versal  remark.  Alton  Locke  contains  a  bal¬ 
lad,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  Cattle  Home,  which 
is  akin  in  its  simplicity  to  those  old  Scotch 
ballads  that  melt  us  into  tears  with  their 
thrilling,  wild-wailing  music.  In  Yeast  ap¬ 
peared  the  Rough  Rhyme  on  a  Rough  Matter. 
It  is  the  cry  of  a  poacher’s  widow,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  protest  of  a  broken  heart  against  the 
game-laws — poured  forth  to  the  great  silence 
of  midnight  as  she  is  sitting  near  the  spot 
where  her  husband  was  killed.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  intensity  of  feeling,  and  a  Dantean 
distinctness,  not  frequently  met  with  in  the 
sophistication  of  modern  poetry.  Few  that 
have  read  it  will  ever  forget  it.  The  lyrics 
we  have  mentioned  are  probably  all  the  reader 
will  have  seen  of  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  lyric  poet : 
other  pieces,  however,  have  appeared  in  print. 


The  chief  of  these  were  published  in  the 
Christian  Socialist,  a  journal  started  by  the 
promoters  of  Working-Men’s  Associations 
some  few  years  since,  which  bad  but  a  small 
circulation  and  brief  existence.  It  is  from 
these  we  select  most  of  our  specimens  of  our 
author’s  lyrical  genius,  although  not  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  descendant  of  a  family 
of  fervent  Puritans,  and  the  spirit  which 
lived  in  them  still  flashes  out ;  the  hot,  earn¬ 
est  life  which  beat  so  impetuously  beneath 
the  armor  of  the  Ironsides,  still  throbs  in  his 
writings.  For  example,  here  is  a  lyric  worthy 
to  have  been  chanted  by  a  company  of  the 
Puritan  soldiers  the  night  before  a  battle,  and 
their  loftiest  feelings  might  have  found  in  it 
fitting  utterance : — 

THE  DAT  or  THE  LORD. 


Gather  you,  gather  you,  bounds  of  bell — 

Famine, and  Pl^ue,  and  War; 

Idleness,  Bigotry,  Cant,  and  Misrule, 

Gather,  and  fall  in  the  snare. 

Hirelings  and  Mammonites,  Pedants  and  Knaves, 
Crawl  to  the  hattle-field — sneak  to  your  graves 
In  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Who  would  sit  down  and  sigh  for  a  lost  age  of  gold. 
While  the  Lord  of  all  ages  is  here  7 
True  hearts  will  leap  up  at  the  trumpet  of  God, 
And  those  who  can  sufier,  can  dare. 

Each  past  age  of  gold  was  an  iron  age  too, 

And  the  meekest  of  saints  may  find  stern  work  to  do 
In  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 


The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  at  hand. 

Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky. 

A  nation  sleeps  starving  on  heaps  of  gold. 

All  dreamers  toss  and  sigh. 

When  the  pain  is  sorest  the  child  is  born. 

And  the  day  is  darkest  before  the  morn 

Of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Gather  you,  gather  yon,  angels  of  God — 
Chivalry,  Justice, and  Truth; 

Come,  for  the  Earth  is  grown  coward  and  old — 
Come  down  and  renew  us  her  youth. 
Freedom,  Self-sacrifice,  Mercy,  and  Love, 

Haste  to  the  battle  field,  stoop  from  above 

To  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 
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Is  this  not  grand  writing?  The  martial 
swing  and  the  religious  soaring  of  it  make  the 
soul  rock  to  its  rhythm. 

The  next  quotation  will  illustrate  how  per¬ 
fect  is  Mr.  Kingsley’s  mastery  over  the  lyric 
as  a  form  of  expression,  and  with  what  con¬ 
summate  ease  be  has  put  a  tragedy  into  three 
stanzas. 

THK  TIIREK  FISHBRHEN. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 

Out  into  the  West  as  the  son  went  down. 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down. 
And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at 
the  shower, 

And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up  ragged  and 
brown ! 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  most  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands. 

For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep — 

And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

This  is  a  true  ballad.  It  is  clearly  conceiv¬ 
ed,  clearly  Bnished,  simply  worded,  and  it 
contains  neither  metaphor  nor  conceit.  These 
two  lyrics  alone  will  amply  show  that  their 
author  possesses  the  fire  and  force,  the  cun- 
ing  art  and  the  beauty  of  expres.sion,  of  a 
lyrical  master — in  addition  to  which  qualities, 
his  Muse  has  at  times  a  wondrous  witchery 
and  most  subtle  grace.  Some  of  his  dainty 
little  lilts  of  song  are  so  full  of  melody,  they 
sing  of  themselves,  which  is  the  rarest  of  all 
lyncal  attributes.  They  remind  us  of  the 
sweet  things  done  by  the  old  dramatists, 
when  they  have  dallied  with  airy  fancies  in  a 
lyrical  mood.  Here  is  one  : — 

BONO. 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 

With  t  beigh-ho ! 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 

Sings  to  bis  love  as  I  to  thee ; 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 


There  blooms  a  flower  on  every  bough. 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 

There  blooms  a  flower  on  every  bough. 

Its  gay  leaves  kiss — I’ll  show  you  how : 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho ! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  sun’s  a  groom,  the  earth’s  a  bride, 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 

The  sun’s  a  groom,  the  earth’s  a  bride. 

The  earth  shall  pass — but  love  abide. 

With  a  heigh-ho, and  a  heigh-ho! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

We  conclude  our  quotations  with  a  brief 
strain  of  pathetic  minor  music,  so  like  the 
tenderness  of  some  Scottish  music,  which 
must  have  been  struck  out  of  the  strong  na¬ 
tional  heart,  like  waters  out  of  the  smitten 
rock,  through  rent  and  fissure.  These  eight 
lines  bring  out  another  quality  of  the  lyric 
poet — that  of  suggestiveness — the  power  to 
convey  a  double  meaning — to  make  a  sigh  or 
a  Sub  speak  more  than  words — to  hint  more 
than  can  be  uttered — to  express  the  inex¬ 
pressible  by  veiling  the  mortal  features,  as 
did  the  old  Greek  artist: 

The  merry,  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing. 

And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea. 
And  the  merry,  merry  bells  below  were  ringing. 
When  my  child's  laugh  rang  through  me. 

Now  tlie  bare  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the  snow- 
yard. 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea, 

And  my  baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  church-yard, 
Waiteth  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

If  these  specimens  are  cot  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  powerful  lyrist  is  among  us,  we 
do  not  know  what  evidence  would  be  neces- 
s:iry.  ‘‘  Tell  Mr.  Kingsley  to  leave  novels,  and 
writo  nothing  but  lyrics,”  said  one  of  oar 
greatest  living  writers  to  us  the  other  day, 
when  we  showed  him  some  of  these  songs. 
Often  has  the  distinguished  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
in  speaking  of  the  song-literature  of  Germany 
and  its  influence  on  the  people,  urged  Mr. 
Kingsley  to  devote  his  powers  to  becoming  a 
Poet  for  the  People,  and  a  writer  of  songs  to 
be  sung  by  them.  England  has  no  Burns,  no 
Beranger,  not  even  a  Moore :  she  waits  for 
her  national  lyrist.  Although  not  as  yet, 
perhaps,  thoroughly  tried,  we  know  no  man 
who  appears  to  be  so  fittingly  endowed  to 
ascend  into  this  sphere  of  song,  that  is  dark 
and  silent,  awaiting  his  advent,  as  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley.  He  is  an  intense  man,  large  in  heart  and 
brain,  a  passionate  worshipper  of  truth  and 
beauty.  His  heart  has  a  twin-pulse  beating 
with  that  of  the  people ;  his  song  has  a  di¬ 
rect  beart-homeness,  and  is  that  of  a  singer 
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born.  The  verses  we  have  given,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  do  not  constitute  the  choicest 
picked  from  a  larger  quantity  :  they  are  the 
most  of  what  we  have  seen,  and  are  taken  as 
they  came.  We  claim  for  them  the  rare  merit 
of  originality  :  there  is  no  echo  of  an  imita¬ 
tion,  no  reverberation  of  an  echo.  The  mel¬ 
ody  has  a  bird  like  spontaneity.  It  will  be 
found  that  each  repetition  serves  to  increase 
their  beauty.  Observe,  too,  how  essential 
everything  is  that  belongs  to  them  :  there  is 
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nothing  accidental.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  the 
self-denial  to  reject  all  that  is  superfluous  in 
thought  or  word,  which  is  a  most  rare  virtue 
in  a  young  poet,  and  without  which  no  one 
can  ever  become  a  writer  of  national  songs. 
He  has  also  acquired  the  young  writer’s  last 
attained  grace — simplicity-  Many  of  our 
young  writers  seek  to  clothe  their  thoughts 
all  in  purple  words,  thinking  thus  to  become 
poets.  A  man  might  just  as  well  think  of 
becoming  king  by  putting  on  the  royal  purple. 


From  Hofg’t  Initracior. 
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War  and  Revolution  are  not  those  unre¬ 
deemed  evils  which  the  peace-men  would 
have  us  believe  them  to  be.  The  great,  grim, 
terrible  thing  which  appears  to  tower  up  so 
darkly  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress, 
may  become  another  Sinai,  dreadful  with 
the  presence  and  eloquent  with  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  speaking  his  grand  decrees  io 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  terror  of  tem¬ 
pests.  Rudely  wakened  from  some  volup¬ 
tuous  dream,  or  suddenly  called  from  the 
lighted  halls  of  peace,  we  stand  looking  out 
into  the  night,  and,  straining  our  eyes  on 
the  strife,  we  hear  the  clang  and  tumult,  the 
thunders  and  the  shoutings,  the  cry  of  the 
victor  and  the  meanings  of  the  wounded. 
War  seems  a  fearful  thing.  By  and  by  our 
eyes  become  attempered  to  the  gloom,  and 
we  pdVceive  that  it  has  other  aspects.  Its 
lightnings  often  cleanse  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere.  Its  sword  cuts  clean  through  the 
flimsy  draperies  and  hollow  masks  of  conven¬ 
tionality,  sham,  and  artiflciality.  We  get  down 
to  the  ground-root  of  things,  and  look  in  the 
unveiled  face  of  the  great  Nature. 

Fields  may  be  heaped  with  slain,  and 


*  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Ninth  Edition, 
1864. — “  The  rrinoess,  s  Medley.”  Fourth  Edition, 
1861. — “  In  Memoriam.”  1850.  London :  Mozon. 


mound  and  furrow  be  red  with  carnage,  but 
such  seed  is  not  sown  in  vain,  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  worthy  harvest  in  the  after-years. 

It  is  said  of  many  young  men  who  went 
out  to  the  Crimea,  and  who  have  seen  the 
veil  torn  from  the  gorgon-face  of  Battle, 
and  been  within  arm’s-length  of  death,  that, 
though  they  left  England  as  thoughtless,  vain, 
gay  fops,  they  returned  from  that  solemn  ex¬ 
perience,  sad,  wise,  earnest,  valiant  men. 
Even  so  is  it  with  the  life  of  nations.  War 
reveals  what  stuff  they  are  made  of,  what 
endurance,  heroism,  truthfulness,  earnestness, 
is  in  them  still ;  and,  constituted  as  man  is, 
it  is  most  necessary  that  these  qualities  be 
kept  alive,  seeing  that  life  is  a  continual  com¬ 
bat,  and  it  is  well  that  the  battle  trumpet 
should  rouse  us  from  the  pillow  of  sloth,  the 
bent-knee  of  slavery,  and  the  all-fours  of  mo¬ 
ney-grubbing,  into  heroic  attitude.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  precious  results  of  war, 
national  struggles,  and  the  changes  in  relig¬ 
ious,  political,  and  social  systems,  is  in  the 
new  and  vigorous  life  they  give  to  literature. 
There  the  mortal  life  lost  by  field  and  flood 
is  caught  up  and  rendered  back  to  us  im¬ 
mortal  by  the  hands  of  Poetry.  What  a 
tide  of  fresh  life  poured  through  the  heart  of 
England  after  the  mighty  impulse  of  her  Ref¬ 
ormation,  and  burst  up  in  a  new  out-bud- 
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ding  And  flowering  of  poetry,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen.  We  also  de¬ 
rive  a  priceless  heritage  from  the  straggles 
of  that  handful  of  men  who  rose  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  two  centuries  ago,  and  drew  the  sword 
for  freedom,  flinging  down  the  scabbard  as  a 
gauntlet  of  challenge  at  the  feet  of  cowled, 
and  crowned,  and  mitred  Tyranny.  They 
g^ve  to  the  nations  a  proud  flush  of  nobler 
life,  a  wider  horizon  to  the  whole  human  ex¬ 
istence,  placed  their  country  in  the  foremost 
van  of  the  world,  and  left  their  deathless 
names  as  watchwords  that  ring  down  far  fu¬ 
tures  for  the  true  to  battle  by.  That  revo¬ 
lution  gave  us  John  Milton.  It  was  drowned 
in  blood,  but  its  ploughshare  had  cut 
deep,  and  its  seed  was  well  sown  and  tramp¬ 
led  in,  and  although  each  springing  germ 
was  watched  with  jealous  eyes  and  crushed 
in  the  budding,  yet  it  struck  deep  root,  and 
sprang  up  in  other  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Scotland  would  never  have  possessed  her  un¬ 
rivalled  wealth  of  national  song,  and  her  mu¬ 
sic  so  unspeakably  beautiful,  but  for  her  im¬ 
mortal  traditions,  her  mountains  and  glens, 
hallowed  by  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms 
of  her  Covenanters;  her  heaths  so  often 
trampled  by  the  footsteps  of  heroic  men, 
who  marched  to  death  as  ’twere  a  bridal  bed ; 
her  moors  so  often  reddened  by  the  blood  of 
the  brave  and  chivalrous ;  the  glorious  men 
who  bore  the  Scottish  thistle  on  banners 
bloody  and  torn  through  the  burning  hell  of 
battle  in  many  a  daik  and  desolate  day,  and 
kept  the  flame  of  patriotism  alive  and  un¬ 
quenched  amid  the  deluging  rain  of  tears  and 
blood  ;  the  gallant  hearts  that  have  quivered 
on  the  rack,  and  cracked  in  the  furnace 
flame  ;  the  noble  heads  that  have  laid  them 
down  upon  a  tyrant’s  bloody  block  for  their 
last  pillow  ;  the  deathless  deeds  that  have 
been  done  and  written  in  the  memory  of  men 
as  in  letters  of  electric  light ; — these  have 
been  the  inspirations  that  have  made  the 
poet’s  song  eloquent.  The  poetry  was  first 
written  in  deathless  actions  before  it  became 
literature. 

Of  all  the  conflicts  of  arms  and  the  socie- 
tary  upheavings  that  have  shaken  the  world 
in  modern  times,  none  have  had  a  more  quick¬ 
ening  influence  on  literature  than  those  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  wars. 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human  life 
were  opened,  and  the  floodgates  of  tyranny 
were  burst,  so  that,  when  the  floods  subsided, 
the  shores  were  rich  with  jewels  and  treasures 
that  had  been  surged  up  in  the  mighty  motion 
of  the  heaving  waters.  Men’s  hearts  leaped 
and  burned  within  them  as  at  the  sound  of 


the  trumpet  of  God,  their  eyes  glowed  with 
the  light  of  some  great  future,  and  through 
delicious  tears  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
truer  existence.  There  was  such  a  surging 
of  spirit,  such  a  quickening  motion  of  mind, 
as  much  was  felt  in  one  year  as  would  take 
half  a  century  to  express.  After  a  long 
night  of  starless  gloom,  and  servile  trem¬ 
bling,  and  growing  misery  spent  in  feeble 
thought  and  foolish  fears,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  of  Lazarus,  waking  within  his  tomb, 
came  the  morning  of  action,  motion,  health, 
life!  Then  followed  the  tug  of  grappling 
armies,  and  the  nations  were  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  War.  The  ties  and  fears,  the 
bonds  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  that  had  so 
long  fettered  the  great  human  heart,  were 
withered,  and  burst.  The  tinsel,  and  the 
glitter,  and  the  masquerading  habits  are 
consumed  utterly  there,  and  nothing  stands 
the  flaming  ordeal  save  the  naked  strength 
of  iron  manhood. 

Such  times  bring  us  face  to  face  with  what 
is  genuine ;  human  life  passes  through  its 
snaWlike  crises,  in  order  that  it  may  slough 
off  iCs  worn-out,  dirty,  rotten  coating,  as  the 
snake  gets  rid  of  its  skin.  Artificiality  can¬ 
not  live  in  the  presence  of  such  terrific  earn¬ 
estness  ;  sloth  cannot  drowse  in  such  a  noise 
of  combat;  imitation  cannot  compete  with 
such  primordial  originality  ;  and  thus  litera¬ 
ture  benefits  and  reaps  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  fields  of  war.  In  all  these  great  eras  it 
is  the  People — the  great  source  and  resource 
of  poetry — who,  having  held  their  peace  so 
long,  come  forth  to  write  their  poetry  in 
sword-dints  and  strange  hieroglyphs  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  What  poetry  there  most 
be  among  this  same  People,  to  judge  by  such 
sublime  specimens,  if  we  could  but  get  at  it ! 

If  our  monetary  national  debt,  incurred 
during  the  wars  with  France,  be  great,  our 
national  debt  to  poetry  is  still  greater.  As 
our  poetic  outcome  of  that  time,  we  have  the 
following  magnificent  result :  —  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Hunt,  Keats, 
Campbell,  and  Tennyson,  not  to  mention  oth¬ 
ers.  These  could  never  have  existed,  as  we 
now  know  them,  but  for  the  stirring  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
moulded.  Great  times,  great  thoughts,  great 
feelings,  produce  great  men,  and  these  gave 
us  a  race  of  Titans.  Wordsworth  has  pic¬ 
tured  the  influence  which  the  dawn  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  upon  him.  So  has 
Coleridge.  Byron  was  begotten  by  the  very 
spirit  of  Rebellion.  Shelley’s  early  poetry 
was  the  French  Revolution  adapted  to  Eng¬ 
lish  verse.  It  is  to  his  martial  lyrics,  which 
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are  a  fit  chariot  of  soag  for  the  spirit  of  Brit¬ 
ish  valor  to  ride  in,  flanaing  through  the 
battle-field  on  the  wheels  of  conquest,  and 
driving  over  the  beads  of  its  enemies,  glori¬ 
ous  as  a  god,  that  Campbell  owes  his  immor¬ 
tality.  Not  so  manifest  in  the  poetry  of 
Keats  and  Hunt  is  this  influence,  but  very 
manifest  in  their  politics  and  in  their  lives, 
and  their  poetry  is  the  issue  of  their  lives. 

It  is  less  perceptible  still  in  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson ;  he  is  farther  away  from  the  scene, 
and  the  spirit  of  it  did  not  enter  so  much 
into  bis  composition.  Like  a  stone  plunged 
into  the  water,  did  that  influence  strike  down 
into  the  existence  of  the  former  poets,  widen¬ 
ing  the  circle  of  their  whole  being.  In  Ten¬ 
nyson  we  have  the  distant  and  gentle  ripple, 
with  nothing  of  the  tumult.  Nevertheless, 
be  is  one  of  the  brood  of  giants  who  stepped 
into  life  through  the  rent  of  Revolution,  al¬ 
though  he  is  in  the  second  generation.  He 
is  also  related  to  bis  predecessors  by  his  sub¬ 
jectivity.  The  mention  of  this  characteristic 
of  the  poetry  of  our  century — its  subjectivity 
— as  compared  with  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  era,  naturally  leads  us  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  causes. 

Those  grand  fellows  who  lived  and  wrote 
in  the  golden  time  of  Elizabeth,  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  unconscious  than  our  brood¬ 
ing,  thoughtful,  modern  mortals.  They  seem 
to  have  gone  about  their  work  *  like  noble 
boys  at  play.’  The  pressure  of  the  time  did 
not  lie  heavy  upon  them  as  it  does  upon  us. 
The  national  life  was  up  at  *  glory’s  high 
flood-mark,’  and  they  were  borne  on  a  tide 
of  triumph,  buoyantly,  hopefully,  and  cheer¬ 
fully.  England  towered  up  proudly  amid 
the  surrounding  nations,  like  Saul  among  his 
warriors,  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest.  It  was  a  proud  thing  to  be  an  English¬ 
man  in  those  days.  To  be  heroic  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  sort  of  thing.  Life  was  so  strong  within 
them,  so  enjoyable  without.  They  were 
brimful  of  physical  health.  The  sheath  of 
the  body  was  not  overworn  by  the  sword  of 
the  mind.  Their  thoughts  were  not  dammed 
up,  nor  the  tides  turned  back  upon  their  own 
souls.  They  lived,  and  did  not  speculate  on 
life  with  a  morbid  persistency,  or  lie  and 
watch  the  lazy  stream  of  their  own  blood, 
poring  on  their  own  pulse,  and  eating  their 
own  heart.  They  lived.  They  lived  and 
they  wrought  free  and  forcibly,  even  as  the 
bird  sings,  and  the  waters  roll,  and  the  wind 
blows,  careless  to  know  the  wherefore,  or 
analyze  the  law  that  inspired.  The  great, 
enduring  result  seems  to  nave  flashed  out  of 
their  lives  with  a  magical  unexpectedness, 


doubtless  as  surprising  to  themselves  as  to 
us.  Genius  thus  freely  and  naturally  flowed 
forth  in  objective  forms.  The  poet’s  nature 
ran  outwardly  to  embrace  the  universal  hu¬ 
manity  without  let  or  hindrance.  Happy 
men  !  glorious  time ! 

It  is  widely  different  with  the  poets  of  our 
century.  Poetry  in  our  time  is  a  continual 
protest  against  the  pressure  of  tendencies  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  full  and  free  human  develop¬ 
ment.  She  fights  a  continual  fight,  disputing 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  with  the  blind  brute 
forces,  with  all  kinds  of  tyranny,  with  all 
kinds  of  scepticism  and  roammonism,  which 
seek  to  encroach  on  her  fields,  and  commons, 
and  wood-paths,  and  holy  consecrated  ground. 
She  feels  somewhat  like  that  criminal  who 
was  shut  up  in  a  prison,  the  walls  of  which 
grew  narrower  day  by  day,  until  they  closed 
in  upon  him  and  crushed  him.  The  force  of 
circumstances  which  we  have  thrown  up 
around  us  is  fast  crushing  all  spiritual  force 
out  of  ourselves.  The  laws  of  mechanism  lie 
on  us  like  a  mountain,  and  we  have  not  the 
faith  that  moves  mountains  and  woiks  mira¬ 
cles.  Our  lives  are  spent  in  the  search  for 
what  is  immediately  useful  and  practical ; 
and  should  the  gods  chance  to  come  our  way, 
we  are  not  at  home  to  spiritual  influences. 

Our  poetry  is  a  protest  against  all  this,  and 
many  are  the  influences  that  re-act  upon  the 
poet,  and  concentrate  his  nature  within  itself, 
and  thus  tend  to  make  his  thought  and  its 
utterance  subjective.  it  matters  nut  in 
what  position  of  society  a  poet  may  have 
been  l«rn  into  our  century,  it  is  inevitable 
that  he  be  subjective,  'fhere  may  be  infinite 
differences  in  the  mode  of  marifestation.  At 
j  one  time  it  is  Campbell  protesting  against  the 
brute  power  of  wrong ;  at  another,  Shelley 
shrieks  his  anathemas  against  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft.  Now  it  is  Byron  striking  with  the 
naked  energy  of  desperation  at  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  of  life,  individual  and  national ; 
again,  it  is  the  voice  of  Tennyson  we  hear 
soaring  triumphantly  above  the  long  agony 
of  doubt,  soothing  as  that  of  a  sister  leading 
the  bewildered  mind  out  of  the  burning  trance 
of  delirium.  The  effect  of  political  pei>ecuiion, 
of  adverse  criticism,  of  a  generous  desire  to 
fight  the  quarrel  of  others  personally  ;  these 
are  all  conducive  to  the  modern  poet's  sub¬ 
jectivity.  Thus  we  find  that  the  subjectivity 
of  our  poetry  is  representative  of  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  that  produced  it,  as 
was  the  objective  drama  of  the  times  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  Tennyson  this  subjectivity  has 
its  culminating  point.  In  him,  as  has  been 
well  said,  poetic  inconsistency  attains  consist- 
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encj.  He  comprehends  the  best  elements  of 
his  predecessors,  logether  with  an  added 
strength,  grace,  and  beauty.  His  genius 
pours  itself,  as  it  were,  like  oil  upon  their 
troubled  waters.  He  has  attained  a  clearer 
calm.  He  brings  in  the  crowning  dainties  of 
that  great  poetic  banquet  which  has  been 
spread  before  us  during  the  past  half-cen¬ 
tury. 

The  growth  of  Tennyson’s  mind  and  fame, 
like  that  of  all  great  things  and  enduring  re¬ 
sults,  has  been  slow,  gradual,  and  certain.  It 
took  twenty  years  to  produce  what  he  has 
given  us.  And  looking  upon  these  three 
books  of  poetry,  we  cannot  but  pronounce 
them  one  of  the  most  precious  contributions 
ever  added  to  poetical  literature.  We  look 
upon  Alfred  Tennyson  as  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  our  century,  and  one  of  the  very  no¬ 
blest  that  ever  lived.  Not  that  he  is  the 
equal  of  Homer,  Sbakspeare,  and  Dante  ;  be 
is  not  a  great  whole,  so  much  as  a  brilliant, 
perfect  part ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  nobly 
pure,  one  of  the  most  exalting  of  poets.  He 
gives  expression  to  the  most  ethereal  sense  of 
intellectual  beauty  in  l>oth  woman’s  and  man’s 
nature — or  rather  of  the  woman’s  in  man. 
And  this  delicate  sensitiveness  is  united  to  a 
stern  strength  of  thought,  both  when  be 
deals  with  nineteentb-ceniury  experience,  or 
bears  the  burden  of  the  other  world  on  his 
shoulders.  His  poetry  is  always  the  inmost 
essence  of  the  thing.  Compare  it  with  that  of 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  in  this  respect,  and 
you  will  6nd  that,  while  they  are  content  to 
take  first  thoughts,  and  write  down  anything 
that  comes,  and  consequently  have  heaps  of 
tares  amid  the  harvest  of  their  verse,  his 
needs  no  wedding,  and  will  admit  of  none. 
He  has  jealously  selected  only  the  choicest 
of  his  thoughts,  and  has  exercised  the  most 
severe  censorship  in  choosing.  It  is  the  sub¬ 
tlest  spirit  of  poetry  which  he  gives  shape  to, 
and  robes  in  immortal  beauty.  He  is  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  some  of  the  loftiest  life  and  the 
deepest  thought  of  our  time.  Of  all  others, 
he  most  reveals  the  poetic  spirit  to  itself ; 
hence  all  our  young  poets  are  Tennysonian. 
Then  he  is  one  of  the  perfectest  artists  that 
ever  wrought  in  verse,  and  one  of  the  cun- 
ningest  masters  of  melody.  In  his  poems  all 
is  in  keeping,  nothing  superfiuous ;  all  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  nothing  accidental.  There  are 
DO  jewels  scattered  at  random,  as  if  to  show 
bis  wealth  ;  all  are  fitly  set.  All  his  pictures 
are  appropriately  and  exquisitely  framed,  and 
there  are  no  unfinished  sketches,  no  frescoes, 
daring  in  aim,  and  feeble  in  execution.  He 
will  mark  a  distinct  era  in  EnglUh  poetry  far 


more  effectually  than  ever  Wordsworth  will, 
when  the  world  looks  back  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries. 

At  the  outset,  Tennyson  made  some  slight 
return  to  the  old  worship  of  wordtnongering, 
which  Wordsworth  aimed  at  destiO)ing. 
And  there  is  a  soul  of  beauty  in  some  words, 
which  gives  them  a  greater  charm  than  the 
thought  they  are  intended  to  symbolize,  even 
as  the  beautiful  form  and  winning  lineaments 
of  woman  may  at  times  eclipse  the  charms  of 
her  mind ;  and  this  often  dazzles  and  mis¬ 
leads  the  young  and  inexperienced  ;  they  are 
borne  away,  aim  at  being  too  rapturous,  and 
become  magniloquent,  which  is  a  false 
strength.  The  most  profound,  equally  with 
the  most  delicate  thought,  can  be  most  fit¬ 
tingly  expressed  in  the  simplest  Saxon  words. 
But  this  was  soon  cured,  and  in  bis  later  po¬ 
ems  he  has  scarce  a  rival  in  choiceness  of  dic¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  profound  saying  of  Goethe’s,  and 
worthy  of  universal  acceptation,  that  the  eyes 
can  see  only  just  so  much  as  they  bring  with 
them  the  faculty  of  seeing.  Thus,  a  sunset 
sky  seen  through  the  vision  of  a  Turner,  and 
transmuted  into  a  picture,  with  all  his  spark¬ 
ling  light,  glory  of  colour,  and  rainbow  rich¬ 
ness  of  mingling,  shifting,  cloud-swaling 
beauty,  may  be  unappreciated  by  the  mass 
of  men,  as  not  akin  to  their  ordinary  sunsets 
— the  painter  having  seen  and  brought  away 
more  than  they  can  identify ;  their  mental 
vision  being  so  dim,  his  so  clear  and  deep¬ 
piercing.  Thus  the  lover,  because  of  his 
love,  sees  a  beauty  in  the  face  of  his  beloved 
which  none  other  may  have  ever  seen — the 
eyes  seeing  only  that  which  they  bring  with 
them  the  power  of  seeing.  And  thus  it  is 
with  our  seeing  from  the  loftiest  outlooks  of 
the  souL  In  reading,  we  only  appreciate 
that  which  yields  us  our  written  experiences; 
all  beyond  is  blank  to  us,  save  that  we  some¬ 
times  apprehend  a  dim  something  which  is 
the  motion  of  the  feelers  being  put  forth  by 
new  growth.  To  understand  more,  we  must 
widen  and  deepen  our  natures  by  further  ex¬ 
perience  and  larger  life.  This  is. why  shal¬ 
low  poetlings,  who  have  not  anatom  of  crea¬ 
tive  power,  not  a  thrill  of  divine  inspiration, 
yet  fill  their  measure  of  experience  for  the 
million,  and  are  popular;  while  the  great 
poet  Tt-nnyson,  with  his  loftier  revelations  of 
beauty,  h'ls  wondrous  dower  of  the  “  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine,”  his  exquisite  melo¬ 
dies,  his  great  mind,  which  is  a  glorious  tem¬ 
ple  of  thought,  filled  with  heroic,  rare,  and 
most  lovely  statues,  wrought  by  the  cunning 
bands  of  an  imagination,  sweet,  subtle,  and 
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strong  as  Raphael’s  is  eonaparalively  unknown 
to  them,  or  known,  in  some  dim  wise,  to  be 
“  obscure.” 

Many  persons  profess  to  see  little  in  Ten¬ 
nyson.  I'fiis  we  can  only  regret  for  their 
sake.  Perhaps  they  have  not  the  power  of 
seeing  what  is  in  his  poetry,  they  may  have 
little  in  common  with  him,  no  chord  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  harp,  which  can  vibrate  to  its 
sound  because  in  perfect  tune.  But  they 
had  far  better  pray  for  more  light,  than  go 
about  preaching  their  own  blindness.  Others 
are  very  fond  of  Tennyson,  bui  think  he  is 
sometimes  vague  and  obscure.  One  of  these 
latter  urged  to  us  in  proof,  that  half-a-dozen 
different  readers  will  construe  half-a-dozen 
different  meanings  from  particular  passages. 
This  is  quite  true,  for  we  have  found  it  so  in 
reading  "  In  Memoriam  ”  with  others  ;  never¬ 
theless,  instead  of  proving  an  obscurity  of 
utterance,  this  appears  to  me  to  prove  that 
in  each  particular  instance  the  poet  had  dug 
up  one  of  those  gems  of  eternal  truth  which 
may  be  six-sided,  and  capable  of  mirroring 
the  readers’  half  dozen  individual  portions 
or  interpretations.  When  I  read  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  &nd  1  do  not  follow  him  deftly, 
and  catch  his  meaning  easily,  I  attribute  it 
to  my  own  want  of  understanding,  rather 
than  to  his  obscurity,  especially  if  I  have 
faith  in  him  (which  faith  is  the  result  of  my 
having  found  my  method  of  reading  the 
obscure  passage  again  and  again  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful);  and  it  is  astonishing  how  that 
which  appeared  at  first  vague,  and  hazy,  and 
nebulous,  grows  by  fine  degrees  into  stars, 
and  clusters  of  stars,  with  the  “  further  look¬ 
ings  on,”  as  the  vision  gets  more  intense. 
Tennyson  is  never  vague  in  expression — the 
thought  may  be  distant,  the  matter  remote 
from  us,  the  expression  may  be  involved,  but 
it  is  never  vague.  He  always  knows  what 
he  wants  to  say,  and  says  precisely  that 
which  he  meant  to  say.  He  is  too  great  an 
artist  to  daub  and  make  confusion.  The 
stream  of  his  speech  may  be  deep,  perhaps 
unfathomable  to  some,  but  never  will  you 
find  it  muddy ;  you  may  make  it  so  by  your 
own  splashings  and  flounderings.  “  But,” 
it  is  objected,  “  poetry  ought  to  be  plain  to 
all,  and  it  is  the  poet’s  first  duty  to  make 
himself  understood.  We  can  understand  Shak- 
speare  and  Burns;  they  are  clear  enough; 
is  Tennyson  greater  than  they  ?”  Not  greater, 
hut  different.  The  conditions  demanded  of 
a  lyric  that  may  be  sung  in  a  tap-room,  and 
a  drama  written  to  interest  an  audience  of 
the  Globe  Theatre,  are  different  to  those  de¬ 
manded  of  an  “  In  Memoriam.”  In  the  one 
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case,  we  have  the  poet’s  genius  diffused 
through  a  variety  of  characters,  or  voicing  a 
sentiment  common  to  all,  for  artistic  pur¬ 
poses  and  ends.  In  the  other,  we  have  the 
poet  hymning  his  own  high  thoughts,  his 
far  imaginings,  his  subtle  instincts  of  beauty, 
his  sel^uestionings,  his  visions  seen  from 
the  altitude  of  his  poet’s  nature,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  human  beings  represented  on 
the  stage  with  the  interest  of  action  may 
come  nigher  home  to  our  business  of  life 
than  the  lofty  musings  of  a  poet  who  sings 
with  a  self  introverted  eye  of  his  own  un¬ 
speakable  love  and  sorrow.  In  the  one  case, 
it  is  broad  human  nature  appealing  to  broad 
human  nature  :  in  the  other,  it  is  the  poet’s 
nature  appealing  to  the  poet’s  nature  in  us, 
and  we  can  only  respond  in  so  far  as  we  pos¬ 
sess  the  nature  of  the  poet.  This,  of  course, 
narrows  the  popularity  and  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  subjective  poet.  I  say  appre¬ 
ciable,  because  you  cannot  gauge  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Tennyson  by  any  reference  to 
the  sale  of  his  books;  he  is  one  of  those 
men,  few  of  whom  are  in  the  world  together, 
and  who  are  the  fountainheads  of  thought, 
in  relation  to  whom  the  mass  of  writers  are 
the  digestive  organs  that  take  in  their  food 
and  circulate  its  new  life  through  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Another  will  urge  that  he  has  done  nothing 
like  “  Festus,”  or  that  terrific  originality, 
“  Death’s  Jest-book.”  Thank  Heaven,  he 
has  not ;  one  of  each  kind  was  quite  enough 
for  us.  We  have  to  judge  Tennyson  by 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  is,  and  not 
blame  him  for  what  he  has  not  done,  and 
is  not.  Tastes  differ :  some  prefer  one  poet, 
some  another.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
when  a  singing-match  was  about  to  take 
place  between  the  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo, 
the  donkey  was  chosen  for  an  umpire.  Long- 
ears,  having  listened  attentively  until  the 
contest  was  over,  gravely  gave  his  decision : 
— the  nightingale  sung  very  well,  said  he, 
but  for  a  good  plain  song  he  preferred  the 
cuckoo.  So  much  for  difference  of  taste  and 
judgment.  Another  argues  that  Tennyson 
lacks  passion  and  earnestness.  Nay,  not  so  ; 
only  he  does  not  often  let  you  see  him  in  a 
passion,  or  hear  him  cursing  in  it.  Noble 
passion  he  has,  but  he  does  not  pour  it  forth 
while  effervescent  or  in  ferment,  and  there¬ 
fore  mixed  with  dregs  and  lees.  It  has  to 
pass  the  clarifying  process  of  bis  judgment, 
and  ripen  into  spirit  under  the  influence  of 
his  imagination.  Strong  feeling  merely  would 
not  set  him  singing  ;  he  does  not  get  his  in¬ 
spiration  from  a  tumult  and  a  tingling  in  the 
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blood :  not  until  these  are  transfigured  in  the  sort  of  hell  in  harness,  with  the  devil  driving. 
**  light  that  never  yet  was  seen  on  sea  or  Keats’  world  is  a  body  of  physical  beauty, 
land,”  would  he  break  silence.  It  is  his  with  a  soul  of  sensuous^ness,  and  it  floats  in 
colossal  calmness,  the  absence  of  blind  hurry,  a  sea  of  rich  and  ripe  sensation  a  world 
that  is  often  mistaken  for  a  want  of  passion-  wliere  Pan  is  deity,  and  all  life  lies  as  in 
ate  earnestness.  That  he  has  passion,  even  infancy,  or  drunkenness,  sucking  nectared 
in  the  popular  sense,  is  shown  by  **  Locksley  sweets  from  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Birds 
Hall and  that  he  has  terrible,  bitter  ear-  sing  dainty  love-ditiies,  flowers  bloom  and 
nestness,  is  shown  by  the  “Vision  of  Sin  blush  for  very  deliciousness  of  pleasure, fruit 
but  these  elements  he  would  now  look  upon  ripens,  and  becomes  the  Hebe  of  appetite 
as  the  raw  materials  of  poetry.  Let  us  take  out  of  merry  wantonness,  and  woos  you 
him  as  be  is,  and  for  what  he  is.  One  great  with  a  smile  that  says  how  much  it  could 
function  of  the  poet  is  to  give  expression  to  reveal :  and  human  life  thoroughly  enters 
the  beautiful,  wheresoever  he  may  find  it —  into  the  life  of  tree,  and  fruit,  and  flower, 
to  give  a  voice  to  that  dumb  Spirit  of  loveli-  You  lie  still  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  with  half¬ 
ness,  and  harmony,  and  truth,  which  haunts  shut  eye,  aching  all  over  with  satisfaction, 
us  everywhere,  seeking  an  interpretation  of  lulled  as  in  lotus-land,  and  only  wake  up  to 
her  dumb  show.  And  surely  it  is  a  good  a  fresh  banquet  of  beauty,  and  to  be  kissed 
thing  to  get  beauty  into  our  souls,  and  into  back  into  a  langourous  oblivion  by  the  soft, 
our  lives ;  and  surely  he  does  well  who  warm  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air. 
translates  a  single  page  of  this  precious  But  Tennyson’s  world  is  like  that  other 
language.  fairer,  better,  purer  world  of  beauty,  of 

Tennyson’s  poetry  is  a  very  world  of  which  we  get  brief  glimpses  from  the  delect- 
beauty — a  weird  world  of  wondrous  beauty,  able  mounUiins  of  imagination.  It  lies  some- 
Calm  and  smiling  it  rUes  out  of  the  vexed  what  nearer  heaven.  The  coarse  and  robust 
and  stormy  ocean  of  our  century,  all  fair  as  nature  will  have  to  mount  to  its  topmost  win- 
Aphrodile  clad  in  her  supernal  loveliness,  dow  before  it  can  get  a  peep  at  it.  The 
Wordsworth’s  world  towers  up  grandly  as  sensual  will  have  to  cast  their  goat-hoofs, 
after  the  deluge,  full  of  strength  and  majesty,  and  get  wings,  before  they  can  touch  its 
bearing  the  poetic  ark  on  its  shoulders.  A  holier  ground.  To  those  who  see  nothing  in 
look  of  eternity  is  in  its  aspect.  Healthy,  nature  but  a  producer  of  corn,  coal,  iron  and 
healing  waters  spring  from  its  sides,  which  wood,  nothing  in  the  sun  but  a  time-piece, 
are  not  so  barren  as  they  appear  at  a  dis-  nothing  in  the  ocean  but  a  beast  of  burden, 
tance.  It  has  habitable  pastures,  inspiring  the  sum  of  whose  lives  is  getting  and  spend- 
breezes,  that  blow  a  rose  of  dawn  in  the  face,  ing — to  them  it  is  an  invisible  world.  But 
and  spots  and  colors  of  beauty,  that  make  others  will  see  in  it  a  real  and  divine  posses- 
the  eyes  brighten  and  the  heart  glad.  Shel-  sion  ;  a  world  where  the  mortal  meets  with 
ley’s  fronts  the  skies,  like  the  Alps  of  a  the  immortal ;  a  world  enriched  with  the  pres- 
sphere  where  no  snow  falls,  and  frost  is  encc  of  shapes  of  the  subtlest  loveliness,  and 
never  known  ;  so  fantastic,  yet  aspiring  are  most  royal  souls,  which  are  the  ministrants 
the  forms  into  which  its  beauty  runs  and  in  this  house  beautiful — or  rather,  world  of 
leaps.  At  times  they  are  half-shrouded  with  beauty.  There  we  hear  voices  which  have 
a  faint,  fair  mist,  through  which  veil  their  the  “  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods,”  and 
loveliness  looks  dim  and  more  divine ;  and  see  the  loftier  spirits  of  the  past  move  with 
again  they  are  lit  and  flooded  with  auroral  their  grandly  solemn  pace.  There  is 
hues  and  unimagined  splendors.  Their  sides 

are  clothed  with  rainbows  of  bloom,  and  are  “Music,  which  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 

musical  with  singing  birds  and  falling  waters  Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes,” 

while  at  their  base  are  deep,  tangled  haunted 

wildernesses,  to  lose  yourself  in  which  is  far  there  the  most  delicate  aromas  of  poetry  im- 
pleasanter  than  finding  yourself  in  almost  pregnate  the  air,  and  make  it  breathe  like 
any  other  place.  Byron’s  world  is  a  volcano  that  of  paradise.  The  beauty,  the  balm,  and 
not  yet  extinct.  How  it  glared  on  us  through  the  bloom  of  sensuousness  are  spiritualized, 
the  night  of  the  past,  like  the  dwelling-place  by  being  exalted  to  a  loftier  altitude.  The 
of  some  fiery  demigi^,  vivid  as  the  pinnacle  light  that  lies  on  the  face  of  that  world  is 
of  that  hall  in  Dante’s  hell,  glowing  red-hot  not  a  colored  light,  but  a  white  radiance 
through  the  gloom.  And  still,  to  many  eyes,  for  the  red  flush  of  passion  is  not  known, 
does  it  soar  in  its  terrible  beauty,  grand  as  and  beauty  has  found  a  more  ethereal  ex- 
a  midnight  conflagration.  “  Festus  ”  is  a  pression  in  that  serene  region :  it  is  a  soft 
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subdued  light,  like  the  tender  glory  of  moon-  to  bide  their  time,  which  hss  often  tarried 
light,  or  the  placid  smile  of  affection  on  a  long.  The  dramatist  and  the  lyrist  have  the 
loving  countenance  that  is  pale  with  the  greatest  chance  of  immediate  popularity, 
intensity  of  its  love.  Here  you  may  get  inter-  because  they  deal  more  especially  with  hu- 
preted  those  strange  hints  that  visit  the  mind  man  passions  and  feelings,  which  are  the 
in  its  mystic  moods  and  high  imaginings,  and  common  property  of  all ;  and  this  constitutes 
everywhere  will  you  feel  the  "  spirit  of  the  a  ground  on  which  both  unintellectual  and 
years  to  come,  yearning  to  mix  itself  with  intellectual  may  stand.  Indeed,  the  greater 
life.”  Altogether,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  dramatist  or  lyrist,  the  greater  the  cer- 
the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson  constitutes  a  tainty  of  being  popular  at  once  and  forever, 
world  of  exceeding  loveliness,  a  world  of  Let  the  sentiment  be  genuine  and  the  ex¬ 
peculiar  beauty,  unique  in  all  literature.  His  pression  direct,  and  they  will  reach  the  heart 
poetic  luxury  is  so  redned  and  delicate,  it  of  the  most  uneducated.  It  is  different  in 
requires  an  educated  taste  to  appreciate  it,  the  cases  of  poets  like  Wordsworth  and 
just  as  some  wines  do ;  it  is  never  animal,  Tennyson,  who  work  in  poetry’s  special  do- 
never  of  the  earth  earthy,  never  of  the  flesh  mains,  and  not  in  her  common  pastures, 
fleshly.  It  could  never  have  been  produced  They  are  partial  poets,  and  can  never  com- 
by  any  one  possessed  of  exuberant  animal  pete  for  populaiity  with  the  universal,  like 
spirits,  and  ruddy  flesh-and-bloodfulness.  Shakspeare  and  Burns. 

When  his  verse  “  trembles  and  sparkles  as  It  Uthc  same  to-day  as  it  has  been  in  the 
with  ecstasy,’’  it  is  intellectual,  and  not  a  past:  seldom  that  the  great  poet  obtains  im- 
dance  of  the  blood.  Love  with  him  is  a  mediate  recognition.  He  always  transcends, 
passion  hallowed,  sublimated,  and  conrecrat-  and  can  never  be  ganged  by,  the  standard  of 
ed.  He  has  none  of  the  fire,  the  rapture,  current  criticism.  We  call  for  the  poet  of 
and  the  consumption  of  Byron.  He  is  the  our  own  time,  but  we  should  not  know  him 
poet  of  a  nobler  and  loftier  life.  In  this  re-  were  he  in  our  midst.  We  look  for  a  pecu- 
spect,  we  would  make  the  success  of  his  liar  sign,  and  lo  !  there  is  no  sign.  Wc  map 
poetry  the  gauge  to  show  how  far  the  world  out  a  programme  of  what  he  should  be,  and 
IS  advanced  in  purity,  love,  and  spirituality  :  of  the  work  he  should  do,  and  it  comes  to 
just  as  we  would  take  that  of  Byron  to  show  pass  not  so,  but  the  "  reverse  of  so.”  We 
how  far  it  is  gross,  animal  and  fleshly.  No  ask  for  a  man  who  shall  not  be  like  ourselves, 
doubt  Byron  would  poll  the  larger  number  but  something  different,  and  behold !  he  is 
of  votes — so  much  the  worse  for  poor  hu-  most  like  unto  us — most  human,  and  being 
manity.  But,  in  proportion  as  we  grow  less  most  human,  is  most  divine.  We  expect 
material,  and  more  spiritunl,  more  fitted  to  him  to  come  into  the  world  with  the  pomp 
apprehend  the  perfect  beauty,  does  Byron  and  paean  that  may  attend  his  departure.  Wc 
die  out,  and  Tennyson  dilate  upon  our  grow-  anticipate  him  wearing  his  crown,  and  sing¬ 
ing  perceptions.  And  after  that  grand  de-  ing  robes,  but  he  toils  on  in  secret,  painfully 
bauch  with  the  fire-waters  of  Byron,  which  climbing  the  ascent  necessary  for  the  poet’s 
we  look  back  upon,  how  pure,  how  fresh,  vision,  and  in  joy  and  sorrow,  hoping,  de- 
and  spaikling  with  health  is  the  poetry  of  spairing,  and  triumphing  weaves  the  proph- 
Tennyson !  It  is  a  slow  process  the  trans-  et’s  mantle  out  of  the  threads  of  a  many- 
formation  of  the  material  into  the  spiritual,  colored  life.  He  is  far  on  in  advance  of  us, 
but  in  proportion  to  this  change  must  the  and  “  dwindles  in  the  distance  we  can  only 
poetry  of  Tennyson  win  its  widening  way  get  from  him,  and  of  him,  what  he  leaves  us 
with  the  world  ;  and  he  can  wait,  for  he  has  by  the  way.  And  the  world  only  sees  him 
built  upon  foundations  which  are  neither  in  bis  just  proportions,  when  he  has  planted 
local  nor  temporary.  his  tired  feet  on  the  mountains  of  Immor- 

The  great  poet  has  in  a  great  measure  to  tality,  and  stands  glorified  with  a  finer  light, 
create  his  own  audience.  There  have  been  and  is  seen  through  the  mist  of  worshipful 
those  who  have  been  popular  in  their  own  or  regretful  human  tears, 
time ;  but,  even  with  these,  it  was  not  always  One  of  the  pleasantest  thoughts  that  arises 
their  highest  qualities  that  were  so  imme-  in  reviewing  the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
diately  appreciated — they  had  to  wait  for  is,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  illustrious  de- 
the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  elucida-  parted,  but  still  among  us,  and  still  a  corn- 
lion  of  time.  Others,  who  have  been  great  paratively  young  man — not  much  above  forty 
in  some  special  direction,  and  whose  poetry  years  of  age.  We  may  hope  for  yet  greater 
has  possessed,  in  a  smaller  proportion,  the  things  from  him-  The  interesting  event  of 
elements  of  universal  popularity,  have  had  marriage  has  taken  place  since  he  gave  us 
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“  In  Memoriam,"  consequently  we  may  look 
for  a  growth  of  poetry  gathered  from  a  novel 
world  opened  up  in  his  nature.  Tliere  is 
nothing  like  the  sweet  influence  of  a  noble 
woman  for  quickening  and  enriching  a  poet’s 
genius.  He  ha?  also  a  young  family  spring¬ 
ing  up  around  him,  and  putting  forth  their 
green  leaves  and  tender  blossoms  about  the 
parental  stem — another  fine  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration  :  we  never  live  truly,  until  we  live  our 
lives  over  again  in  those  of  our  children.  But, 
with  a  prayer  that  blessings  be  showered 
upon  him,  as  he  tends  his  garden  of  beauty, 
and  rears  fresh  crops  of  poetry,  we  musttuin 
to  that  which  he  has  already  written. 

We  have  heard  Tennyson  called  a  dainty 
poet  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  some  have 
the  idea  that  he  is  a  beautiful  ”  poet,  in  the 
boarding-school-miss  sense  of  the  word.  All 
such  know  him  not.  The  grasp  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  is  strong  ns  its  apprehension  is  fine. 
For  a  specimen  of  magnificent  power — of 
“  strength  reposing  on  its  own  right  arm  ” 
— take  his  “  Ulysses.”  No  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  was  ever  dug  out  of  Greece  more  per¬ 
fect,  no  picture  was  ever  more  truly  informed 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  There  is  a 
majesty  about  it  as  of  the  early  gods,  that 
loom  upon  us  so  huge  and  lovely  through 
the  da/rn-light  of  time.  It  has  a  colossal 
calm  as  of  "  magnificence  dreaming.”  What 
sweet  serenity!  what  pearl-like  purity  !  what 
solemn  grandeur !  what  sustained  music ! 
attend  it,  and  convey  it,  like  some  newly-dis¬ 
covered  god  of  wisdom,  from  Greece  right 
home  to  us  in  England. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  any¬ 
thing  Tennyson  gives  us  is  meaningless.  His 
verse  never  moves  with  "  aimless  feet.” 
Everything  is  crammed  with  meaning,  often 
meaning  within  meaning.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  so  subtle,  and  evolved  with  such  consum¬ 
mate  art,  that  the  very  perfection  is  a  con¬ 
cealment  to  the  careless  looker  on,  just  as 
the  spinning-top  appears  to  be  standing  still 
from  the  swiftness  of  its  motion.  Take,  for 
example,  that  lovely  allegory  of  the  "  Lady 
of  Shalott,”  which  I  have  heard  called  a 
soulless  thing.  It  appears  to  me  to  image 
the  fall  of  genius,  which  we  have  so  often 
seen  painfully  realized  in  our  own  times,  in 
poetry  the  most  ethereally  beautiful.  The 
Lady  of  Shalott  is  the  Psyche  or  soul,  the 
Island  of  Shalott,  where  she  lives,  is  the 
body.  Here  the  world  surrounds  her,  and 
the  stream  of  human  life  flows  by  : — 

**  But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  7 
Or  at  the  easement  seen  her  stand  7 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land  7 


No,  she  has  wedded  Solitude ;  she  works  in 
silent  secresy.  She  does  not  beckon  to  the 
pleasures  that  pass.  She  does  not  join  the 
gay  troops  that  go  laughing  on  their  way 
down  to  the  Vanity  Fair  of  Camelot.  No 
one  hath  seen  her  standing  idle  at  the 
window.  That  is,  the  poet  must  not 
hunger  and  thirst  after  fame,  and  he  must 
preserve  sacred  his  own  individuality  ;  say  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  Stand  off,  fur  this  is 
holy  ground :  and  let  the  money-grubbing 
world  go  by,  unhailed,  unheeded.  Thus  the 
Lady  of  Shalott  sings  her  song  in  her  island 
lonelihood,  as  the  nightingale  sings  in  her 
darkling  privacy  : — 

“  Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly, 

From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  lower’d  Camelot : 

And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 

I'iliiig  sheaves  in  uplands  airy. 

Listening,  whispers,  ‘  ’Tis  the  fairy 
Lady  of  Shalott.’  ” 

There  will  always  be  a  few  minds  up  and 
awake  in  the  morning  of  the  times  who  will 
hear  the  song  of  genius,  and  it  will  fall  like 
dew  from  heaven  on  those  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  life  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; — 

“There  she  weaves,  by  night  and  day, 

A  magic  web  of  colors  gay  : 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 
To  look  down  to  Camelot.’’ 

She  works  her  work  ;  “  and  little  other  care 
hath  she.”  She  has  a  mirror  in  which  she 
sees  the  ”  shadows  of  the  world  appear.” 
That  is  the  poet’s  nature,  which  reflects  all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see,  so  long  as 
he  preserves  it  clean  and  pure  : — 

**  And  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror’s  magic  sights.” 

For,  mark  the  solemn  warning: — 

“  Often  through  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes,  and  lights. 

And  muric,  went  lo  Camelot.” 

Wrecks  of  the  world’s  great  might-have- 
beens  were  these,  who  rose  proudly,  like 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  soon  shot 
again  into  the  darkne^s;  souls  that  fell  from 
their  high  thrones  and  lofty  seats,  in  stooping 

Ito  that  which  was  beneith  them.  They 
looked  down  to  Camelot.  So  the  Lady  of 
Shalott  is  at  length  seduced  to  look  down  to 
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Camelot  bj  Sir  Laancelot,  who  comes  singing 
and  glittering  in  radiant  vesture  and  grand 
adornments.  This  is  popularity,  dangerous 
popularity,  unworthy  fame,  which  the  poet 
must  not  seek,  must  not  follow,  must  not 
think  of : — 

“  She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 

She  made  three  paces  through  the  room. 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look’d  down  to  Camelot. 

Out  flew  the  web.  and  floated  wide ; 

The  mirror  crack’d  from  side  to  side ; 

The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.” 

Her  nature  being  now  warped  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  aims,  she  descends  from  her  eminent  es¬ 
tate,  and  becomes  careless  whither  she  drifts. 
She  takes  a  boat,  and  tricks  it  and  herself 
out  for  public  notice,  and  floats  down  to  Ca¬ 
melot.  The  bright  spirit  gradually  dims  ; 
the  song  she  sings  dies  gradually  low;  the 
inner  eyes  wax  gradually  blind ;  and  she 
drifts  into  Camelot  dead.  The  people  are 
astonished  at  her  beauty,  and  he  who  had 
brought  her  there — 

“  Sir  Launcelot  moved  a  little  space, 

He  said,  *  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 

Gtxl  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.’” 

If  the  reader  cannot  apply  this  allegory, 
surely  all  will  flash  upon  him  at  the  mention 
of  one  word,  and  that  word  Burn*.  I  f^cy 
another  signification  may  be  found  in  the 
poem,  but  this  one  may  stand  for  the  nonce. 
All  great  poets  are  great  teachers  likewise, 
and  1  might  fill  some  pages  in  showing  how 
great  a  teacher  of  his  age  Tennyson  is ;  but 
have  little  spice  left.  Take  “The  Princess,” 
for  instance;  how  full  of  fine  wisdom  it  is, 
and  of  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  The  grand  object  of  the  poem  is  to 
show  that  woman  is  not  man  in  an  undevel¬ 
oped  state,  and  all  her  attempts  to  unsex 
herself,  all  her  leaps  to  pluck  at  manhood, 
will  end  in  utter  fiiilure.  She  cannot  belie 
her  nature  with  impunity  ;  her  heart  of  flesh 
will  turn  into  a  heart  of  stone,  and  she  will 
out-man  man.  There  is  nothing  more  pitia¬ 
ble  than  your  downright  “emancipated” 
woman!  Woman  is  most  noble,  most  loveable, 
most  womanly,  when  she  is  most  herself; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  she  has  not  the 
liberty  and  right  to  be  most  herself  that  we 
war  with  our  present  system,  and  not  be¬ 


cause  it  does  not  permit  her  to  become  mas¬ 
culine;  for  we  believe  that  all  attempts  to 
train  her  into  manhood  will  prove  as  false 
and  unnatural  as  it  U  to  clip  the  glorious 
branches  off  the  spreading  yew-tree,  and  tor¬ 
ture  it  into  the  poor  miserable  effigy  of  a  pea¬ 
cock.  Where  a  woman  has  succeeded  in  such  an 
emancipation,  she  has  most  likely  succeeded 
also  in  crushing  those  tender  affections  that 
cling  about  the  heart,  and  tremble  into  life  as 
love!  The  milk  of  human  kindness  has  cur¬ 
dled  and  soured  her  being,  instead  of  cream¬ 
ing,  to  enrich  it.  She  has  slain  her  sweeter, 
dearer  self,  and  fossilized  the  woman’s  heart 
within  her.  We  once  knew  such  an  one,  and 
the  Ix>rd  preserve  us  from  such  another. 
For  Love's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  human¬ 
ity,  let  woman  be  educated  up  to  the  holiest 
offices  and  noblest  duties  of  life,  and,  more¬ 
over,  fulfil  them.  Let  her  be  educated  and 
developed  in  accordance  with  her  nature  and 
destiny  ;  let  her  be  taught  to  chei  bh  all  that 
is  pure,  great,  and  ennobling;  let  her  mind 
be  familiarized  with  lofty  thoughts  and  patri¬ 
otic  deeds,  and  she  will  learn  to  think  and  act 
nobly  and  greatly. 

All  this  is  finely  portrayed  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  this  poem  of  “  The  Princess.” 
With  a  false  ambition  she  unsexes  herself, 
cuts  away  from  her  heart  all  the  budding 
tendrils  of  love  with  an  inexorable  knife — 
that  otherwise  true  and  tender  heart  becomes 
frosted  up  with  blind  and  erring  piide, 
and  the  sweet  springs  of  affection  are 
sealed  at  their  fountain-head.  She  becomes 
a  mere  repo>itory  of  mummied  learning, 
and  vividly  does  the  poet  show  the  fatal 
effects  of  her  false  ambition,  and  the  dead¬ 
ening  results  of  belying  her  own  nature,  and 
assuming  that  of  man.  Out  hers  is  an  error 
that  must  be  kissed  out  of  her  rather  than 
whipped  out,  and  at  length  her  hardened  heart 
melts  in  the  great  and  glorifying  light  of 
priceless  human  love,  and  becomes  a  warm, 
living  thing,  pulsing  with  boundless  humanity; 
and  all  her  better  self — the  angel-side  of  her 
nature — shines  out  in  the  dewy  radiance  of 
love’s  holy  dawn.  Her  proud  self-reliance  is 
broken,  and  she  feels  the  delicious  happiness 
of  being  humbled  by  love.  But  what  ex¬ 
altation  there  is  in  such  a  fall!  It  b  the 
dumb,  cold  marble  quickened  into  warm, 
breathing,  living,  loving  life,  stepping  from 
the  lofty  pedestal  of  her  isolation,  and  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  beloved,  a  perfected,  satis¬ 
fied  woman  !  glorifying  and  glorified. 

Here  is  the  high  argument  of  the  poem, 
full  of  fine  wisdom,  extracted  from  the  loving 
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talk  of  the  prince  and  princess,  who  are 
nursing  up  grand  conjectures  and  hopeful 
prophecies  of  dear  woman’s  future,  which,  to 
them,  wears  all  the  luminous  beauty  of  rich¬ 
est  promise : — 

“  The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s:  they  rise  or  sink 
Together, dwarfd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free : 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable. 

How  shall  men  grow  7  But  work  no  more 
alone. 

For  woman  is  not  undevelop’d  man, 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this — 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  loo^  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world ; 

She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 
Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Gden  back  to  men  ; 
TIten  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste  and 
calm. 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human-kind. 

Dear,  look  up,  let  thy  nature  strike  on  mine. 

Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half  world: 
Approach,  and  fear  not  :  breathe  upon  my 
‘  brows. 

In  that  fine  air  I  tremble ;  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour ;  and  this 
Is  more  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to  come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.  Forgive 
me, 

I  waste  my  heart  in  signs ;  let  be,  my  bride ! 

My  wife  !  my  life !  Oh,  we  will  walk  this  world 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end. 

And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows.  My  hopes  and  thine  arc 
one: 

.\ccomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself; 

Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine,  and  trust  to  me." 

There  U  also  lofty  teaching  in  those  alle¬ 
gories,  “  The  Palace  of  Art”  and  “  The  Vision 
of  Sin.”  The  latter  is  a  terrible  vision  and 
portrayal  of  a  “  crime  of  sense  avenged  by 
sense.”  The  poet  “  had  a  vision  when  the 
night  was  late.” 

“  A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  palace  gate. 

He  rode  a  horse  with  wings  which  would  have 
flown. 

But  that  the  heavy  rider  kept  him  down.” 
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(Alas !  how  many  of  us  do  that,  and  fet¬ 
ter  down  to  earth  the  spirit  that  was  meant 
to  aspire !) 

“  And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  ain, 

And  took  h-m  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in. 
Where  sat  a  cximpany  with  heated  eyes.” 

Here  the  youth  spends  his  body-and-soul 
destroying  days  and  nights  in  enervating 
pleasures  and  voluptuous  revelry.  And  every 
morning  “  Ood  made  himself  an  awful  rose 
of  dawn  unheeded.”  That  is.  Clod  was  per- 
sonifled  in  the  crimson  morning  that  flamed 
through  the  palace  windows,  and  looked  on 
their  carnival  of  sensuality  with  awful  eye — 
in  vain.  The  poet  sees  Age,  and  Disease, 
and  Nemesis,  coming  slowly  but  surely,  out 
of  the  future  in  a  heavy  vapor,  and  the  black 
darkness  of  the  grave,  which  steal  on  for 
many  a  month  and  year  to  wrap  this  child 
of  sin  as  in  swaddling-clothes  for  hell.  Then 
comes  a  ghastly  change : — 

**  I  saw  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth’d  man,  as  lean  as  death. 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wither’d  heath.” 

He  has  become  a  ribald,  rotten  reprobate ; 
an  atheist  to  all  virtue,  a  mocker  at  all  good. 
He  chants  a  strain  fearful  enough  to  be 
chanted  to  a  company  of  lewd,  leering,  hoary 
old  Lechers,  damned  to  the  lowest  region  of 
hell.  What  a  picture  for  Lust  and  Luxury 
to  contemplate !  A  gap-toothed,  lax-eyed 
old  sinner,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  his 
h^d  having  the  frailest,  tremblingest  hold 
of  life,  his  flesh  almost  quickening  into  rep¬ 
tile  life,  gloating  on  the  most  horrible  thoughts 
that  he  can  find  in  bis  mental  devil’s  dfen ! 
“  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame,”  he 
mumbles : 

We  are  men  of  rain’d  blood  ; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise ; 

Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud. 

Rising  to  no  fancy  flies. 

Virtue  ! — to  be  good  and  just — 

Every  heart,  when  sift^  well, 

Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust. 

Mix'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell. 

Oh  !  we  two  as  well  can  look 
Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life 

As  the  priest,  above  his  book 
Leering  at  his  neighbor’s  wife. 

Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave. 

Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise. 

And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue ; 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free  ; 

What  is  loathsome  to  the  young. 

Savors  well  to  thee  and  me.’" 
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The  conclusion  of  this  poem  is  fine  as  all  this 
is  bitter  and  fearful,  and  illastrates  the  poet’s 
large-hearted  charity.  How  mournfully 
pleading  is  that,  “  Is  there  any  hope  ?” — 

“To  which  an  answer  peal’d  from  that  high  land, 
Bat  in  a  tongue  no  man  conld  understand  ; 

And  on  the  glimmering  limit,  far  withdrawn, 

God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.” 

What  a  grand  ending  it  has,  and  so  have 
many  of  his  short  poems;  they  leave  you 
standing,  like  Cortez  and  his  men,  “silent 
upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

A  brave  and  healthful  lesson  is  inculcated 
in  “  Locksley  Hail.”  It  is  an  immense  im* 
provement  on  the  old  Werterian  sentiment¬ 
ality  and  Byronic  misery.  It  was  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and,  like  new  wine, 
it  burst  the  old  bottles  that  previous  love- 
poets  had  been  so  long  filling  with  their  tears 
of  utter  despair.  In  this  poem,  the  lover 
resolutely  determines  to  overlive  his  mis¬ 
chance,  and  will  not  die  slowly  in  despair ; 
the  beautiful  puppet  of  bis  early  worship  has 
made  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  but  he  has 
strength  enough  left  to  swim  for  shore.  ’Tis 
not  such  natures  as  his  that  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  wherever  deep  divine  love  hath 
brooded  and  nestled,  it  hath  dropped  healing 
from  its  wings  when  it  fled.  Though  this 
arrow  on  which  he  staked  so  much  hath 
missed  its  mark,  his  quiver  of  life  is  not  yet 
empty.  And  so  it  ends  hopefully  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  its  outlook  of  promise  into  the 
future.  .  • 

And  what  a  dainty  Ariel  the  muse  of 
Tennyson  becomes  at  will,  singing  songs 
that  steal  upon  you  like  the  sweet  South, 
songs  that  flow  from  the  very  spirit  of 
melody  gracefully  and  naturally,  as  rich  notes 
from  the  skylark.  Here  are  two : — 

A  DEAD  BORROW  TUBBED  TO  A  LIVIIIO  LOVE. 

“  As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck’d  the  ripen’d  ears, 

W  e  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

Ob  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why. 

And  kiss’d  again  with  tears. 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 
We  lost  in  other  years. 

There  above  the  little  grave. 

Oh  there  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kissM  again  with  tears." 


“  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  t 


Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 

Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me ; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Fatlier  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon  ; 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep.” 

What  a  pictorial  wealth  he  has  lavished 
on  his  poetry !  A  perfect  gallery  of  pic¬ 
tures  might  be  collected  from  his  writings. 
Spenser  has  been  called  the  poet  of  painters; 
but  Tennyson  is  almost  as  rich  in  paintings. 
He  is  a  turner  among  modern  poets.  The 
muse  of  painting  seems  to  have  taken  to 
verse  in  our  day.  Why  do  not  the  painters 
take  their  revenge  on  her,  and  paint  her 
verses  ?  They  should  begin  with  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson,  with  whom  the  muse  of  paint¬ 
ing  as  well  as  poetry  loves  to  sit.  Let  us 
copy  a  few  of  his  pictures,  portraits,  and  bits 
of  still-life  into  our  tapestry. 

Was  ever  Venus  rendered,  in  color  or  in 
stone,  more  lovely  or  more  perfectly,  than 
in  these  lines  from  “CEnone?” 

“  Idalian  .\phrodite  beautiful. 

Fresh  as  the  foam  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom,  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o’er  her  rounded  form, 
Between  the  phadovvs  of  the  vine-bunches, 

Floated  the  glowing  sunlight  as  she  moved. 

She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes. 

The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh, 

Half  whisper’d  in  her  ear,  ‘  1  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.' 

She  spoke  and  laugh’d  :  I  shut  my  eight  for  fear.” 

In  addition  to  the  loveliness  of  the  picture, 
note  the  fine  intuition  of  the  concluding  lines. 

What  a  noble  picture  also  is  this  from  the 
“  Morte  D’ Arthur  !’’ — 

I  “Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 
Beneath  them ;  and  descending,  they  were  ’ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by 
these 

Three  Queens,  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from 
them  rose 

A  cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars. 

Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  ‘  Place  me  in  the  barge;' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.  Then  those  three 
Queens 

Put  forth  their  haDd8,and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
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But  she  that  rose,  the  tallest  of  them  all, 

And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his 
hands. 

And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaininf;  loud. 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow. 
Striped  with  dark  blood ;  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither’d  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cnisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais4hrone — were  parch’d  with 
dust ; 

Or  clotted  into  points,  and  hanging  loose. 

Mix’d  with  the  knightly  growtii  that  fringed  his 
lips. 

So  like  a  shatter’d  column  lay  the  King.” 

In  realizlnfr  his  dreams  of  fair  women, 
Tennyson  has  some  most  lovely  poetical 
creations,  and  he  has  lavished  "  riches  fine- 
less”  upon  their  portraits,  which  are  set  in 
frames  of  fine  gold.  Look  at  the  ”  Gardener’s 
Daughter — 

”  One  arm  aloft — 

Gown’d  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood. 

A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  ttrown  hair 
Pour'd  on  one  side :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lttvingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist — 

Ah,  happy  shade — and  still  went  wavering  down, 
But,  ere  it  touch’d  a  foot  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipp’d. 

And  mix’d  with  shadows  of  the  common  ground  ! 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and  sunn’d 
Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe-bhx)m, 

And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips. 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.  Half  light,  half  shade, 
b'he  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young." 

Or  glance  lovingly  for  a  moment  at  this 
specimen  of  artistical  and  imaginative  power 
from  ”  Godiva  — 

“But  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger’d,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Halfdipp'd  in  cloud  ;  anon  she  shook  her  head. 
And  shower’d  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee  ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stairs 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach’d 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey,  trapp’d 
In  purple,  blazon’d  with  armorial  gold.” 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  likewise  sung  a  very 
sweet  strain  on  the  subject  of  this  “  naked 
deed  thus  clothed  in  sainiliest  beauty”  in  his 
new  volu-me.  In  quoting  these  pictorial  pas¬ 
sages,  1  have  foi  borne  to  italicize  any  parti¬ 
cular  lines  ;  what  need,  when  all  are  so  per¬ 
fect  ?  It  is  song  and  picture  in  one.  ^ 


In  painting  little  pictures  of  English  sce¬ 
nery,  Tennyson  has  scarce  a  rival.  Who 
gives  so  much  in  so  little  as  he  does  ?  'His 
eye  selects  with  an  instinct  as  marvellous  as 
it  is  certain,  it  penetrates  to  the  innermost 
spirit  of  things,  and  renders  up  its  secret  in 
lines  more  graphic  and  living  than  Retzch’s. 
A  few  talisraanic  words,  and  the  rounded  per¬ 
fection  rises,  whether  it  be  a  shape  of  home¬ 
liest  beauty,  or  an  image  of  dim,  delicious, 
dreamy  loveliness,  perfect  in  melody,  perfect 
in  color,  perfect  in  form.  Here  are  a  few 
instances,  not  confined  to  landscape,  but  all 
illustrative  of  his  power  of  getting  so  much 
in  so  little  : — 

“  Behind  the  valley,  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning.” 

*•  The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen. 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.” 

“  The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low. 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain.” 

"  The  dim  red  morn  had  died,  her  journey  done. 
And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain. 
Half  fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun. 

Never  to  rise  again.” 

”  Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing  wind. 
And  in  her  bosom  bore  the  baby.  Sleep.” 

”  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all 
the  chords  with  might. 

Smote  the  chord  of  tdf,  that,  tremblings  peus'd  in 
music  out  of  sight.” 

(This  couplet  contains  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  perfect  images  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature — an  image  that  stands  on  per¬ 
fection  for  its  pedestal.  If  you  strike  the 
string  of  a  harp,  it  vanishes  in  a  kind  of  wing¬ 
ed  sound  ;  so,  when  the  hand  of  love  strikes 
the  chord  of  self  in  the  harp  of  life,  all  self¬ 
ishness  passes  away  in  music  and  trembling. 
What  a  thing  to  think  over  and  to  dole 
upon !) 

"  A  still,  salt  pool,  lock’d  in  with  bars  of  sand. 

Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  mm  the  land 
The.r  moon-led  waters  white.” 

“  And  ail  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes. 

As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas.” 

“  Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star, 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold.” 
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“The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl’d  away, 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies.” 

“  Couch’d  at  ease. 

The  white  kine  glimmer’d,  and  the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  fieid.” 

•*  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves.” 

”  Oh,  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,  while  thy  head  is  bow’d 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroiid 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave.” 

My  space  is  exhausted,  and  how  little  have 
I  said,  now  much  remains  to  be  written  !  I 
have  said  nothing  of  that  noble  ‘*In  Memo- 


[SePt-. 

riam,”  so  full  of  love,  “  passing  the  love  of 
woman,”  so  touchingly  eloquent  in  its  pas¬ 
sionate  vibrato  of  grief,  so  full  of  dearly  hu¬ 
man  tenderness,  so  wide-ranging  and  lofty  in 
its  poetry — altogether,  the  greatest  religious 
poem  written  in  our  language.  Many  last 
words  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  admiration, 
claim  utterance ;  for  Tennyson  has  acquired 
that  happy  fame  which  amounts  to  personal 
affection  with  his  renders.  May  that  afifection 
re-act  upon  him  with  fresh  tides  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  [Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen 
the  welcome  announcement  of  “  Maud,  and 
other  Poems,”  which  may  offer  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  returning  to  the  Poetry  of  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson.] 


Prom  the  Ecloctic  Review. 

BUCKINGHAM’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


These  volumes  are  light  and  pleasant  read¬ 
ing  which  cannot  fail  to  entertain,  and,  on 
some  points,  may  be  instructive  to  many. 
They  do  not  fully  realize  the  promise  of  their 
title-page,  at  least  of  its  leading  term,  as  a 
large  portion  of  them  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  a  book  of  voyages  or  travels 
than  of  an  autobiography.  Nevertheless  we 
have  been  much  pleased  with  their  perusal. 
What  is  strictly  personal  might  have  been 
condensed  within  narrower  limits ;  but  the 
style  of  the  author  is  so  easy  and  graceful, 
his  narrative  glides  along  so  pleasantly,  his 
observations  are  generally  so  sound,  his  tem¬ 
per  is  so  amiable,  and  his  self-complacency — 
of  which  the  indications  are  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  —  is  so  inoffensive,  that  we  should 
scarcely  be  content  to  loke  any  portion  of  the 
work.  What  he  says  in  his  brief  preface  is 
strictly  true,  that  the  work  is  adapted  to 
teach  the  humblest  of  its  readers  ”  that  there 
is  no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  privation  of 
poverty,  and  no  opposition,  either  of  power¬ 
ful  individuals  or  still  more  ]>owerful  public 
bodies  and  governments,  that  may  not  be 


*  Autobiography  of  James  Silk  Buckingham,  in- 
eloding  his  Voyages,  Traveli^  Adventures,  Specula¬ 
tions,  Snocessca^  snd  Fsilores,  Fsithfully  and  Frank- 
\j  Narrated :  Interspersed  with  Charscteristie 
Sketches  of  Public  Men  with  whom  he  has  had  In- 
tereonrse  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  yeara. 
Id  Two  Yolnmea.  Poat  8vo.  London :  Longman  k  Co. 


overcome  by  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and 
perseverance.” 

Few  men  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world 
as  Mr.  Buckingham,  or  have  mingled,  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity,  with  so  many  and 
snch  extreme  classes.  He  has  encountered 
both  penury  and  wealth  in  all  their  varieties, 
and  has  here  furnished  his  readers  with  a 
frank  narrative  of  his  “  enterprises  and  spec¬ 
ulations,  successes  and  failures,  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  with  some  of  the  very  lowest  class¬ 
es  of  mankind,  and  of  interviews,  banquets, 
and  entertainments,  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 
princes,  and  potentates."  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  born  at  Flushing,  in  Cornwall,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1788.  His  parents  were 
possessed  of  a  moderate  competency,  obtain¬ 
ed  by  his  father  in  the  merchant  service. 
They  were  of  the  old  school,  be  tells  us,  in 
politics,  sentiments,  and  manners.  HU  father 
died  when  he  was  young,  leaving  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  of  which  our  author  was  the  youngest. 
All  the  recollections  of  his  early  youth  are 
agreeable,  and  his  taste  was  speedily  shown 
in  nautical  feats  which  awakened  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  his  seniors.  In  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  corn,  the  miners  of  Cornwall, 
“  a  numerous  and  determined  body,”  roamed 
over  the  country  demolishing  grain  stores,  and 
demanding  bread  at  the  old  peace  prices.  A 
body  of  these  men,  numbering  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  visited  Flushing,  and  their 
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presence  awakened  serious  apprehension. 
The  time  of  their  visit  was  most  inopportune, 
as  a  cargo  of  grain  was  just  then  being  stored 
in  warehouses.  Every  person  therefore  ap¬ 
prehended  an  attack,  and  dreaded  the  con¬ 
sequences.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  officers 
was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  danger,  ^nd  knew 
the  best  means  of  diverting  it.  llie  religious 
element  was  at  the  time  rife  in  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Wesley’s  ministry  had  exercised  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  amongst  the  miners,  and  many 
of  his  disciples  were  included  in  the  body 
which  now  threatened  the  town.  What 
followed  must  be  told  in  our  author’s  own 
words : — 

“  A  few  boys  about  my  own  age  and  myself, 
taking  courage  from  our  companionship,  and 
strongly  stimulated  by  curiosity,  went  towards  the 
warehouse  wlicre  these  captains  were  collected, 
and  where  the  grain  was  being  stored  away,  a 
body  of  the  '  tinners’  being  there  remonstrating 
against  the  act.  Captain  Kempthorne,  an  old 
friend  of  my  father’s,  and  with  whom  I  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  favcrile,  seeing  me  in  the  group 
of  boys,  came  to  me,  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 

fdanting  me  on  one  of  the  sacks  of  corn  then 
eaning  against  the  wall,  bade  me  give  out  a  hymn 
which  he  had  oAen  heard  me  do  before — for  I  had 
nearly  all  Dr.  Watts's  collection  by  heart — and 
having  an  excellent  voice,  with  some  ear  and  great 
fondness  for  music,  1  was  equally  acquainted  with 
the  most  popular  of  the  hymn  tunes.  I  asked  him, 
‘Which  hymn  T  He  replied,  ‘Any  one  will 
do;  bnt  be  quick,  and  also  pitch  the  tune.’  The 
ea^ain  then  called  out,  *  Silence,  for  a  hymn 
and  the  ‘  tinners,’  struck  with  the  appeal,  hushed 
their  murmurs,  and  took  off  their  hats  and  cape, 
as  if  attending  worship.  The  first  verse  of  the 
hymn  was  as  follows;  one  of  the  most  popular  for 
its  words  and  tune  among  all  classes : 

‘  Salvation  !  oh  !  the  joyful  sound, 

'Tis  music  to  our  ears : 

A  sovereign  balm  for  every  wound, 

A  cordial  fur  our  fears.’ 

“  As  almost  Uie  whole  body  of  the  miners  were 
at  this  period  followers  of  Wesley,  and  many  ex¬ 
tremely  devout,  they  joined  in  the  simple  melody 
of  the  hymn,  verse  by  verse,  as  it  was  given  out, 
and  at  its  close  again  covered  their  heads  and  re¬ 
tired  In  peace,  crossing  the  ferry  to  Falmouth  in 
the  boats  that  brought  them  over,  and  relieving  all 
the  villagers  from  any  further  apprehensions.” — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18. 

Mr.  Buckingham’s  early  predilection  was 
for  the  sea.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this. 
All  his  associations  were  favorable  to 
it.  He  was  surrounded  by  seamen,  and 
his  earliest  recreations  were  of  this  order. 
“  Scarcely  a  day  passed,”  he  says,  “  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays,  when  I  was  not  on  the 
water  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least ;  some¬ 


times  with  one  or  more  companions,  bnt  as 
frequently  alone.  It  was  a  great  object  of 
ambition  with  me  to  show  them  that  1  could 
handle  a  boat  without  the  assistance  of  any 
one,  though  then  between  seven  and  eight 
years  only.”  On  one  of  these  occasions  his 
boat  capsized  in  a  heavy  squall,  and  he  was 
rescued  from  the  most  imminent  peril  by 
some  sailors  from  one  of  the  nearest  packets. 
It  was  hoped  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
by  his  mother,  that  this  incident  would  di¬ 
minish  his  fondness  for  the  sea,  but  they 
were  disappointed.  He  steadily  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  which  his  mother  urged, 
and  was  ultimately  permitted,  in  despair  of 
his  settling  to  anything  else,  to  follow  his  in¬ 
clination.  One  of  his  sisters  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  master  of  the  “  Lady 
Harriet,”  a  government  packet,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  young  lad  should  sail  with 
him.  It  was  expressly  designed,  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  ‘‘as  was  afterwards  admitted 
to  me.  but  then  of  course  concealed,  that  he 
should  exercise  towards  me  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  rigor  that  the  discipline  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  would  admit.”  Nothing,  however,  avail¬ 
ed  to  eradicate  his  maritime  propensities.  He 
was  resolved  on  a  sailor’s  life,  and  with  much 
reluctance,  and  many  tears,  his  admirable 
mother  yielded  to  his  wishes.  He  performed 
three  voyages  to  Lisbon,  bis  narratives  of 
which  are  amongst  the  most  pleasing  por¬ 
tions  of  his  work.  The  third  of  these  voy¬ 
ages  was  disastrous.  We  were  at  the  time 
at  war  with  France,  and  when  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  the  crew  of  the  ‘‘  Lady  Harriet,”  on  a 
dense  fog  clearing  off,  had  the  mortification 
to  find  themselves  within  gunshot  range  of  a 
large  French  corvette.  There  was  no  alter¬ 
native  but  submission,  and  our  author  and  hU 
shipmates  were  ultimately  landed  at  Corunna, 
in  Spain,  which  country  was  then  in  alliance 
with  the  French  republic.  Their  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  of  the  worst  possible  order.  “  The 
men  soon  began  to  catch  young  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  rats,  and  convert  them  into  soups, 
stews,  and  ragouts,  which  were  far  from  un¬ 
palatable,  and  which  extreme  hunger  made 
most  acceptable.”  Mr.  Buckingham  fared 
better  than  his  companions,  and  the  secret  is 
disclosed  in  the  following  extract,  which 
awakens  a  smile  without  inducing  one  unkind¬ 
ly  feeling  towards  the  author : — 

‘‘  For  myself  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  am¬ 
ply  provided,  not  merely  with  abundance,  but  even 
with  delicacies,  from  another  source.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  or  superintendent  of  the  prison  had  a  hand¬ 
some  and  dark-eyed  young  daughter  about  my  own 
age — a  little  past  ten  years  old — but  in  Spain  girls 
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at  ten  are  as  mature  as  English  girls  at  sixteen. 
She  occasionally  attended  the  prisoners  with  their 
food,  and  conceived,  as  she  afterwards  confessed, 
a  violent  passion  for  me,  which  she  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  control.  I  may  observe  that  even  in 
England  1  was  considered  to  be  a  very  handsome 
boy,  and  the  charm  of  a  clear  complexion,  rosy 
cheeks,  light  blue  eyes,  and  light  brown  curly 
hair,  so  unusual  in  Spain,  made  me  appear,  it 
would  seem,  a  perfect  Adonis  in  her  love-seeing 
eyes.  She  therefore  revealed  to  me  her  inmost 
thoughts  in  her  own  impassioned  language,  which 
I  had  learnt  during  my  voyages  to  Lisbon  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Portuguese,  and  which  I  now 
sufficiently  understood  to  comprehend  every  one 
of  her  burning  phrases  impressed  as  they  often 
were  by  kisses  of  the  most  thrilling  intensity.  By 
her  kind  hand  I  was  furnished  at  every  meal  with 
all  the  delicacies  of  her  father’s  table,  of  which 
she  contrived  to  abstract  some  portion  daily  ;  and 
with  an  ingenuity  which  left  all  my  inventive 
powers  far  in  the  rear,  she  contrived  twenty  times 
a  day  to  find  some  pretext  for  calling  me  out  of  the 
room  for  some  pretended  message  or  errand,  to 
get  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  only  if  others  were 
near,  or  if  in  any  passage  where  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  seen,  a  warm  and  fond  embrace,  by 
which  she  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  as  if  never 
intending  to  relax  her  grasp,  and  kisses  and  tears 
rained  in  equal  abundance.” — Ib.  pp.  103,  104. 

The  fascinated  girl  devised  a  mode  of  es¬ 
cape,  and  offered  to  accompany  the  young 
English  sailor,  but  though  "  scarcely  less 
enamored  than  herself,”  he  had  too  much 
honor  to  accede  to  her  proposal,  and  the 
authorities  of  Corunna  finding  the  support 
of  the  prisoners  burdensome,  offered  them 
liberty  on  condition  of  their  proceeding  by 
land  to  Oporto  or  Lisbon.  This  proposition 
was  of  course  heartily  welcomed  by  all  the 
prisoners  ;  but  to  the  enamored  senorita, 

The  tidings  came  like  a  death  warrant,  and 
its  first  announcement,  which  was  made  by 
myself,  was  met  with  a  shriek  and  a  swoon 
which  called  the  members  of  the  family  to 
her  relief.  An  explanation  was  demanded, 
and  it  could  not  be  refused.  There  was  a 
little  manifestation  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
the  father,  but  much  more  of  sympathy  and 
pity  on  the  part  of  the  mother  ;  and  in  the 
end  all  was  forgiven,  as  our  separation  was 
so  near,  and  as  no  evil  consequences  were 
now  likely  to  ensue.” 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  taxed  very  sorely 
our  author’s  physical  powers,  and  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  latter  place,  where 
several  of  his  companions  were  ”  seized, 
handcuffed,  and  dragged  into  boats”  by  Eng¬ 
lish  press-gangs,  determined  his  abhorrence 
of  a  system  against  which  he  has  never  ful- 
ed  to  protest. 


[Sept., 

“  A  few  only  escaped  by  concealment,  among 
whom  I  fortunately  happened  to  be  one.  In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  between  the  press-gang  and 
our  men,  I  ran  into  the  first  open  doorway  I  saw, 
— mounted  up  stairs, — was  met  by  two  women  of 
the  laboring  class, — and,  speaking  Portuguese 
pretty  fluently,  I  explained  that  I  was  endeavoring 
to  escape  from  the  press-gang,  the  terrors  of  which 
they  seethed  to  understand  and  feel,  so  that  with 
many  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  expressions 
of  shame  that  such  youths  should  be  kidnapped 
and  torn  away  by  ruffians,  they  kept  me  conceal¬ 
ed  in  bed  in  an  upper  attic  for  three  days  and 
nights,  till  the  press-gang  had  scoured  the  locality 
and  was  not  expected  to  return.  To  this  incident, 
perhaps,  I  owe  my  early  abhorrence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  impressment,  which  has  continued  with  me 
through  life.  How  compassionate  are  the  women 
of  all  countries — and  towards  children  and  youths 
especially  ! — and  how  grateful  did  I  feel  for  their 
protection  !” — lb.  p.  132. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  Flushing, 
and  was  ultimately  persuaded  by  his  sisters 
and  his  mother,  whose  health  and  spirits 
were  greatly  depressed,  to  relinquish  the  sea, 
at  least  during  his  parent’s  life.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  again  arose,  what  was  to  be 
his  occupation  ?  He  eschewed  the  church, 
and  it  was  arranged  at  length  that  be  should 
be  placed  in  a  large  bookselling  and  nauti¬ 
cal  instrument  establishment  at  Devonport 
Here  be  continued  between  three  and  four 
years,  and  entered  freely  into  all  the  gaie¬ 
ties  of  the  place.  A  great  change,  however, 
though  but  temporary,  now  took  place  in  his 
views.  He  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  having  wandered  into  a  church  be 
heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  “  It  took  deep  root,”  he 
says, "  in  my  heart.  My  repentance  was  most 
sincere ;  I  determined  to  begin  a  new  life, 
and  applied  myself  with  all  practicable  dili¬ 
gence  to  the  abandonment  of  my  old  con¬ 
nections  and  the  formation  of  new.”  He  im¬ 
mediately  applied  himself  to  a  course  of  ex¬ 
tensive  theological  reading,  rarely  going  to 
bed  before  midnight,  and  rising  constantly  at 
four  o’clock.  He  thus  secured  about  eight 
hours  a  day  for  reading.  His  favorite  vol¬ 
ume  was  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  ‘‘Will but  much  of  hia 
time  was  given  to  the  writings  of  Bunyan, 
Baxter,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ful¬ 
ler,  and  the  older  nonconformist  divines.  Ha 
became  a  Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid  school, 
was  b^tized  by  immersion  by  the  Rev. 
Isaiah  Birt,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Dr.  Hawker,  of  Plymouth,  and  his  son,  the 
Rector  of  Stoke.  “  I  spent  many  evenings,” 
he  tells  ns,  “  with  each  in  their  libraries  and 
family  circles  ;  was  a  frequent  communicant 
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At  the  churches  of  both;  attended  their  pri¬ 
vate  prayer-meetings  and  recital  of  religious 
experiences,  and  was  never  more  happy  than 
when  80  engaged.”  This  state  of  things, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  With  the  versa¬ 
tility  which  was  characteristic,  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham's  religious  impressions  soon  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  while  the  erroneous  views  he  liad  form¬ 
ed  tended  to  relax  exertion,  and  to  induce  a 
neglect  of  those  means,  on  which  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  growth  of  religious  life  so  habitually 
depend.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  be  returned  to  nearly 
the  same  moral  condition  as  that  in  which  he 
was  found  when  he  entered  the  church  in 
St.  Aubyn  street.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  passion  for  the  sea  now  return¬ 
ed.  His  self-dissatisfaction  would  naturally 
prompt  this,  and  some  dispute  having  arisen 
between  himself  and  his  employer,  he  sud¬ 
denly  quitted  his  service  and  volunteered  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Here,  however,  he  did 
not  long  continue,  and  those  who  read  what 
is  recorded  on  pp.  162-168  of  his  6rst  vol¬ 
ume  will  not  marvel  at  the  fact.  The  bru¬ 
tality  which  characterized  the  discipline  of 
the  navy  at  this  time  is  scarcely  credible. 
The  captains  of  our  men  of- war  were  despots 
of  the  worst  class,  and  the  code  which  they 
administered  was  framed  as  with  a  design  of 
fostering  every  ferocious  and  deadly  passion. 
Our  author  witnessed  two  scenes,  one  of 
hanging  and  another  of  flogging,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  him  with  the  profession. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Buckingham 
reports,  that  after  having  received  a  dozen 
lashes  at  ten  or  twelve  ships — six  or  eight 
more  remaining  to  be  visited — "  the  victim 
having  several  times  fainted,  and  his  voice 
having  ceased  either  to  give  forth  shrieks  or 
groans,  he  was  reported  by  the  surgeon  to 
be  incapable  of  bearing  any  further  infliction, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  ashore  to  the 
hospital,  before  reaching  which  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  dead  ;  and  some  declared  that 
he  had  received  the  last  heavy  lashes  on  his 
body  after  the  spirit  had  quitted  its  earthly 
tenement."  One  can  scarcely  believe  that 
such  things  were  enacted  in  this  world  of 
ours.  They  hsrmonize  far  better  with  our 
notions  of  Pandemonium, — nay,  we  do  injus¬ 
tice  probably  to  the  fallen  and  apostate  reb¬ 
els  who  tenant  that  dreary  region  in  imagin¬ 
ing  they  could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocities. 
Disgusted  with  what  he  had  witnessed,  Mr. 
Buckingham  resolved  to  desert,  consoling 
himself  with  the  belief  that,  if  caught,  he 
might  by  suicide  escape  the  fearful  torture 
which  would  threaten  him. 


Happily  he  reached  Flushing  in  safety, 
where  be  was  received  with  all  the  ‘‘  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  younger  son  and  favorite."  The 
attractions  of  the  church  having  failed  to 
wean  him  from  the  sea,  those  of  the  law  were 
now  tried.  He  was  placed  in  the  oflice  of 
Mr.  Tippett,  where  he  remained  about  a  year, 
and  was  “  petted,  indulged,  and  coaxed  by 
the  greatest  personal  kindness.”  All,  how¬ 
ever,  was  vain.  He  recoiled  from  the  law 
with  still  greater  aversion  than  from  the 
church,  and  passed  the  two  following  years 
in  freedom  from  any  fixed  occupation.  His 
indulgent  mother,  whose  fondness  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  always  discreetly  shown, 
died  about  this  period.  Our  author  felt  the 
loss  deeply,  but  his  susceptible  heart  was 
speedily  engaged  by  the  charms  of  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jennings,  of  whom  it  is  pleasing  to 
hear  him  say,  after  fifty  years  of  wedded 
life,  that  their  presence  is  “  more  essential  to 
each  other’s  happiness  than  at  any  previous 
period."  At  his  mother’s  death  the  family 
property  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  two  un¬ 
married  sisters.  It  was  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  three  on  his  becoming  of  age, 
and  was  expected  to  supply  an  income  of 
some  hundreds  to  each.  In  the  prospect  of 
his  marriage,  however,  it  was  deemed  advi¬ 
sable  that  he  should  settle  down  to  some 
fixed  occupation,  and  after  revolving  various 
plans,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should 
establish  a  depot  at  Falmouth  for  nautical 
and  astronomical  instruments,  with  marine 
charts,  coupled  with  a  printing-office  and 
library.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the 
trustees  to  advance  the  capital  required, 
goods  were  ordered  on  credit,  but  before  the 
time  of  payment  arrived,  one  of  the  trustees 
having  engaged  in  a  large  smuggling  trans¬ 
action  which  proved  unsuccessful,  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  calculated 
was  utterly  lost,  and  he  and  his  young  wife 
were  thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  The 
first  effect  of  this  calamity  was  to  paralvze 
his  exertions,  but  be  ultimately  resolved  to 
proceed  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  a  West  Indiaman  sailing 
from  that  port,  of  which  a  brother  of  his 
wife  was  captain.  For  this  purpose  be  left 
Falmouth  and  located  himself  in  an  bumble 
garret  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  weekly  rental 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Finding  that 
Captain  Jennings  was  not  expected  from  the 
West  Indies  for  three  months,  he  engaged 
himself  as  a  printer,  and  from  bia  we^ly 
earnings  of  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  con¬ 
trived  to  remit  five  to  his  wife.  Thinking  be 
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should  fare  better  at  Oxford,  he  proceeded 
thither,  and  immediately  obtained  occupation 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  at  higher  wages,  half 
of  which  he  remitted  to  Cornwall.  An  amus¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  recorded,  which,  whether 
literally  correct  or  not,  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  “  larks”  current  at  the  lime  amongst 
the  gownsmen. 

“While  working  at  the  Clarendon  Printing 
Office,  a  story  was  current  among  the  men,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  eSbet.  Some  of  the  gay  young  students  of 
the  University  who  loved  a  practical  joke,  had 
made  themselves  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  types  are  fixed  in  certain 
forms  and  laid  on  the  press,  and  witli  the  mode  of 
opening  such  forms  for  corrections  when  requir¬ 
ed  ;  ai^  when  the  sheet  containing  the  Marriage 
Service  was  about  to  be  worked  off,  as  finally 
corrected,  they  unlocked  the  form,  took  out  a 
single  letter,  v,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the 
letter  k, — thus  converting  the  word  live  into /tie. 
The  result  was,  that  when  the  sheets  were  print¬ 
ed,  that  part  of  the  service  which  rendered  the 
bond  irrevocable,  was  so  changed  as  to  make  it 
easily  dissolved — as  the  altered  passage  now 
read  as  follows : — the  minister  asking  the  bride¬ 
groom,  “  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wed¬ 
ded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God’s  ordinance 
in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  7  Wilt  thou  love 
her,  comfort  her,  honor  her,  and  keep  her  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  health :  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep 
thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  like  1 
— To  which  the  man  shall  answer,  ‘  I  will ” — 
The  same  change  was  made  in  the  question  put 
to  the  bride.” — Ib.  p.  206. 

On  his  brother-in-law’s  arrival  in  London 
he  was  appointed  chief  officer  of  his  vessel 
at  eight  pounds  a  month,  and  the  sketch 
given  of  his  voyages  throws  an  agreeable 
light  on  the  condition,  both  physical  and  so¬ 
cial,  of  the  countries  visited.  During  one  of 
his  residences  in  London  he  went  to  the 
Plough,  in  Carey-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
then  kept  by  Gully,  the  most  popular  prize¬ 
fighter  of  the  day,  who  had  just  beaten 
Gregson,  the  champion  of  England.  Gully 
is  described  as  “  a  tall  handsome  young  man 
of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  head 
fearfully  battered,  many  cuts  on  his  face,  and 
both  eyes  recovering  from  intense  blackness, 
but  full  of  gaiety  and  spirits  at  his  late  tri¬ 
umph  ;  he  wore  a  little  white  apron  before 
'  him  after  the  manner  of  landlords,  and  serv- 
ed  his  visitors  with  whatever  drink  they  re¬ 
quired  ;  while  his  young  wife,  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  pretty  woman,  though  of  the  St.  Giles’ 
style  of  beauty,  assisted  in  the  most  smiling 
and  gracious  manner  her  victorious  husband 
and  his  visitors.”  Many  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Gully  was  again  met  under  circumstan- 
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ces  so  vastly  different  as  to  render  his  rec¬ 
ognition  difficult.  He  had  left  the  ring  and 
the  public-house,  and  our  author  had  ex¬ 
changed  a  sea  faring  life  for  that  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  about  the  year  1832  when 
the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  having  attained 
his  majority,  a  grand  entertainment  was  giv¬ 
en  at  Wortley  House.  On  such  occasions  it 
was  usual  to  invite  the  members  for  the  three 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  together  with  those  of 
the  boroughs  within  the  county.  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  present  as  member  for  Sheffield, 
and  Mr.  Gully  as  member  for  Pontefract. 

“  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,”  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  “  on  entering  the  grand  saloon,  stood 
Elarl  Fitzwilliam  to  receive  his  guests,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  something  kind  or  complimentary 
to  say  ;  and  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  his  lordship  before  this  visit,  my 
reception  was  very  cordial  and  gracious.  There 
were  already  about  two  thousand  persons  assem¬ 
bled  in  their  gayest  apparel ;  with  a  blaze  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  jewelry,  especially  on  some  of  the 
elderly  ladies,  whose  natural  beauty  having  de¬ 
parted,  w’as  sought  to  be  replaced  by  artificial  at¬ 
tractions,  in  which  rouge,  false  hair,  and  other 
auxiliaries  were  used,  to  harmonize  with  an  open¬ 
ness  of  neck  and  bosom  that  was  anything  but 
appropriate.  Among  the  groups,  however,  that 
passed  from  room  to  room  in  the  general  prome¬ 
nade,  there  was  one  that  attracted  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  formed  of  three  persons — the  cen¬ 
tral  one,  a  fine,  manly,  athletic,  yet  well  formed 
and  graceful  figure,  and  resting  on  either  arm 
two  of  the  loveliest  women  of  all  the  assembled 
multitude,  about  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  plain  green  velvet,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  ornament  or  jewel  of  any  kind,  but  with  such 
exquisite  figures,  beautiful  features,  blooming 
complexions,  bright  eyes,  and  rich  and  abundant 
hair,  as  might  make  either  of  them  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  of  Medi- 
cis,  or  of  Canova.  They  were  so  little  known 
that  the  question  was  perpetually  whispered, 
'But  who  are  they  7  who  con  they  be?’  They 
received  as  much  attention  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
as  any  other  of  the  guests,  and  this  only  height¬ 
ened  the  curiosity  to  know  from  whence  they 
came,  as  they  were  evidently  ‘  unknown  to  the 
county  gentry.’  At  length  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  Mr.  Gully,  the  ci  dexant  prize¬ 
fighter,  and  his  two  daughters!  He  was  then 
member  fur  Pontefract,  had  acquired  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  and  most  honorably  it  was  believed,  on  the 
turf,  being  an  e.xcellent  judge  of  horses, --had 
purchasea  a  large  estate,  and  was  living  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance  at  Hare  Park,  near  Pon¬ 
tefract,  respected  by  all  his  neighbors.  Such  a 
contrast  as  this  scene  presented  to  that  of  Mr. 
Gully  at  the  Plough  public-house  in  Carey-street 
Lincoln'a-inn-fields,  five  and  twenty  years  before, 
or  to  mvaelf  working  as  a  compositor  in  the  Clar¬ 
endon  Printing  Office  at  Oxford,  and  living  in  a 
garret  at  a  rent  of  eighteen  pence  a  week,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  sufficiently  striking  to  justify  this 
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departure  from  the  natural  order  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  anticipation  of  events  as  I  have  described 
them.”— lb.  pp.  246-248. 

Our  author’s  narrative  now  greatly  widens,  ! 
and  details  with  much  minuteness  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  occurred  during  his  nautical  ex¬ 
perience.  Being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  “  Scipio,”  he  proceeded  on  his  second 
voyage  to  Smyrna,  touching  as  usual  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyage,  when  off  the  African  coast,  he  met 
with  a  curious  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  inter¬ 
est  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
wind  having  shifted,  and  blowing  over  the 
great  Libyan  and  Numidian  deserts,  he  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  which  were  ahead  of  him  arrested 
in  their  course,  till  the  whole  convoy  formed 
an  almost  straight  line.  Curiosity  was  natu¬ 
rally  awakened,  and  the  following  brief  ex¬ 
tract  explains  the  phenomenon  : 

“On  Icwking  over  the  ship's  side  there  was 
seen  a  thick  mass  of  brown  matter,  which  it  was 
difficnit  to  sail  through  with  all  canvass  spread, 
it  appearing  to  be  between  the  consistency  of  oil 
and  tar,  or  melted  butter  and  honey.  Backets 
full  of  it  were  drawn  up  on  deck  for  inspection, 
but  all  that  we  could  perceive  was  that  it  was 
some  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  emit¬ 
ting  a  most  disagreeab'e  odor.  Sending  the 
buckets  deeper  and  deeper,  however,  by  attaching 
weights  to  their  bottom,  so  as  to  bring  up  some 
of  the  lower  strata,  we  perceived  the  legs  and 
wings,  and  half-putrid  bodies,  of  brown  locusts, 
in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than 
the  brown  oily  mass  of  the  surface ;  and  we  con¬ 
cluded,  of  course,  that  the  whole  mass  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  materials.  Desirous  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  extent  of  the  space  occupied  by  it,  I 
went  to  the  fore-topmast  cross-trees  with  a  glass, 
and  sweeping  the  horizon  ahead  and  on  each 
side  of  us,  I  perceived  that  it  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  to  the  east,  north,  and  south, 
which  presented  one  solid  and  unbroken  mass  of 
smooth  brown  surface,  while  to  the  west  the  open 
sea  presented  the  deep  blue  which  distinguishes 
the  waters  of  the  M^iterrancan.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  some  vast  flight  of  locusts,  passing 
from  Africa  to  Europe,  had  encountered  a  con¬ 
trary  wind  in  their  passage,  and  had  fallen,  ex¬ 
hausted,  into  the  sea,  and  were  there  gradually 
decaying  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  them.” — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36. 

Having  realized  large  profits  by  his  adven¬ 
tures,  and  established  a  character  which  com¬ 
manded  general  confidence,  Mr.  Buckingham 
now  resolved  to  leave  the  sea  and  commence 
business  as  a  ship-owner  and  merchant  at 
Malta,  then  the  greatest  mart  of  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  general  depdt  for 
those  goods  which  found  their  way  into  the 
continent  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  Bona¬ 


parte.  With  this  view  he  laid  out  his  capital 
in  the  manner  best  fitted  for  the  market  of 
the  i&land  and  obtained  as  much  credit  as  he 
desired.  Shipping  the  goods  thus  obtained 
on  board  the  “  Gallant  Schemer,”  he  accom¬ 
panied  them  as  passenger ;  but  on  making 
the  island,  the  plague  was  found  to  be  raging 
and  the  passengers  and  crew  were  therefore 
forbidden  to  land.  His  property  was  conse¬ 
quently  housed  at  Malta,  whilst  be  himself 
proceeded  to  Smyrna,  where  his  previous 
visits  had  secured  him  many  friends.  The 
result  was  disastrous  to  his  hopes.  His  prop- 
i  erty  was  scattered  or  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
I  in  the  end  he  tells  us : — ”  I  not  only  lost  all 
I  the  earnings  of  my  profession  as  an  officer 
I  and  commander  during  a  period  of  several 
I  years,  but  1  became  involved  in  heavy  liabili- 
!  ties  for  goods  ol^ained  on  credit  in  addition 
to  those  paid  for  with  cash.”  In  this  desti¬ 
tute  condition  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
at  length  resolved  to  offer  his  services  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  To  that 
country,  therefore,  he  immediately  proceeded, 
and  the  account  of  his  adventures  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest,  not  unmixed 
with  improvement. 

In  E^pt  he  met  with  the  travellers  Buck- 
hardt  and  Beizoni,  of  whom  some  interesting 
incidents  are  recorded.  The  former  of  these 
having  mentioned  the  sect  of  the  Ismayles, 
Mr.  Buckingham  informs  us : 

“  One  of  this  sect  came  to  Jedda  daring  the 
present  year,  and  performed  all  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  pilgrimage  at  Mecca,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Jedda  to  re-embark  for  India.  It 
happened,  however,  that  he  had  run  through  all 
his  means,  and  was  unable,  therefore,  to  proceed 
on  his  voyage ;  when,  with  the  ingenuity  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  relig¬ 
ious  orders,  of  which  he  was  one,  he  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient  to  increase  bis  resources. 
As  a  man  of  unquestioned  piety,  he  obtai  ied  per¬ 
mission  of  the  muezzin,  or  public  crier  of  the 
principal  mosque  of  Jedda,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  galleries  of  the  minaret,  and  assist  with  his 
fine  voice  in  the  invitation  to  prayer,  which  is 
given  five  times  a  day  from  all  the  mosques,  in 
lieu  of  bells  :  these  being  held  in  abomination  by 
Mohammedans — chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they 
are  used  by  Christians ;  just  as  prudish  Protest¬ 
ants  repudiate  ail  use  of  the  Crucifix,  because  it 
is  so  much  used  by  the  Catholics ;  though  the 
Cross  ought  to  be  equally  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Christianity  with  both.  The  invitation  to  prayer 
is  addressed  with  a  solemn  yet  pleasing  recitative, 
in  the  fine  sonorous  tones  of  the  Arabic  language ; 
and  literally  interpreted,  is  this  :  ‘  God  is  great ! 
God  is  great !  and  Mohammed  is  the  Messenger 
of  God  !  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  prayer,  for 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep;’  and  so  on,  enjoining 
devotion  as  a  duty  with  which  no  other  avocation 
should  interfere.  The  Fakir,  however,  not  content 
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with  this  profession  of  faith  and  invitation  to 
prayer,  superadded  a  petition  to  the  Prophet  to 
send  him  two  suits  of  garments,  two  horses  well 
caparisoned,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and 
chaste  wives,  and  two  purses  of  gold.  The  people 
in  the  streets  and  bazaars  below,  hearing  this 
novelty,  gathered  in  crowds  around  the  foot  of  the 
minaret,  at  each  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer,  till 
at  last  the  whole  town  was  in  a  commotion.  It 
was  remarked,  too,  that  each  day  he  increa.sed  the 
number  of  things  prayed  for ;  till  at  last  the  most 
religious  part  of  the  community  was  scandalized 
at  this  unseemlf  exhibition.  The  man  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  taken  before  the  Cadi,  and  questioned  as 
to  his  conduct.  He  replied  that  it  was  perfectly 
orthodox  :  the  Koran  had  declared  that  whoever 
should  pray,  even  for  temporal  blessings,  with  a 
firm  faith  that  they  would  be  granted,  should  ob¬ 
tain  them.  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  persevere, 
and  it  shall  be  granted  to  you.’  As  a  firm  believer, 
therefore,  in  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  ask¬ 
ed  at  first  for  what  he  actiully  ne^ed  and  no 
more.  But  perceiving  that  trie  Prophet  delayed 
the  grant,  he  thought  it  might  arise  from  his  too 

great  humility  in  not  trusting  sufficiently  to  the 
>ivine  bounty,  and  therefore  he  went  on  gradual¬ 
ly  asking  for  more,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that 
in  the  end  he  should  obtain  all  he  wished.  The 
Cadi  said  that  the  people  generally  were  scandal¬ 
ized  at  all  this  ;  to  which  the  Fakir  replied,  it  was 
because  they  were  not  true  believers.  An  oflier 
was  then  made  to  him  by  some  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  that  it  he  would  desist  from  this  course, 
they  would  furnish  him  to  the  extent  of  his  first 
prayer  at  least.  This  he  indignantiv  rejected  ; 
saying  that  by  so  doing  he  should  call  .Mohammed^ 
a  false  prophet, and  brand  himself  as  a  liar;  be¬ 
cause  he  fully  believed  he  should  have  all  he  had 
asked  for,  and  would  not  dishonor  the  bounty  of 
the  Prophet  by  taking  less.  The  Cadi  grew  angry 
at  this  rejection,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  prison 
or  the  bastinado;  when  the  Fakir,  seeing  the 
matter  taking  a  turn  he  little  expected,  agr^  to 
accept  the  offer  conditionally,  namely,  that  when 
be  was  provided  with  two  suits  of  garments,  two 
well-caparisoned  horses,  two  sets  of  arms,  two 
young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two  purses,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  should  be  given  that  he  had  not  compromised 
his  claim  from  any  doubt  of  its  ultimate  realization, 
but  merely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  others  whose 
faith  was  not  so  strong  as  his  own.  The  bargain 
was  struck  ;  the  Fakir  was  supplied  with  the  sti¬ 
pulated  articles,  and  returned  to  India,  where  he 
would  no  doubt  exalt  both  the  Prophet  and  him¬ 
self,  by  declaring  that  his  prayers,  and  faith,  and 
perseverance  had  obtained  him  these  agreeable 
proofs  of  Divine  favor !” — lb.  pp.  309-312. 

Of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  adventures  in  British 
India  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
speaking  when  the  subsequent  volumes  of  his 
“  Autobiography”  appear.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  remark  that  they  reveal  a  state  of 
things  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realize.  The 
groundless  fears  engendered^  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  blast  India  Company  are  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  his  narrative.  There  is 


unquestionably  much  yet  to  be  done  in  order 
to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  India,  but  so 
bright  is  the  present  compared  with  the  past, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  the  re¬ 
ports  which  are  made  to  us.  Waiving  the 
graver  points  of  the  case,  wo  shall  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  a  personal  incident 
from  which  the  lovers  of  the  terrific  will  draw 
special  delight.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been 
dining  with  Colonel  Hunt,  at  Salsette,  a  few 
miles  from  Bombay,  and  started  in  his  palan¬ 
quin  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  that 
city.  In  the  midst  of  a  level  plain  he  was 
suddenly  left  by  his  bearers,  ten  in  number, 
who  ran  away  from  him  with  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  speed  : — 

“  I  was  perfectly  astonished,”  he  says,  “  at  this 
sudden  halt,  and  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  its 
cause,  and  all  my  calling  and  remonstrance  was 
in  vain.  In  casting  my  eyes  behind  the  palan¬ 
quin,  however,  I  saw,  to  my  horror  and  dismav, 
a  huge  tiger,  in  full  career  towards  me,  with  his 
tail  almost  perpendicular,  and  with  a  growl  that 
indicated  too  distinctly  the  intense  satisfaction  with 
which  he  anticipate  a  savory  morsel  for  his 
hunger.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  or 
even  to  deliberate.  To  get  out  of  the  palanquin, 
and  try  to  escape,  would  be  running  into  the  jaws 
of  certain  death.  To  remain  within  was  the  only 
alternative.  The  palanquin  is  an  oblong  chest  or 
box,  about  six  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  high.  It  has  four  short  legs  for  resting  it  on 
the  ground,  ttiree  or  four  inches  only  above  the 
soil.  Its  bottom  and  sides  are  fiat,  and  its  top  is 
gently  convex  to  carry  off  the  rain.  By  a  pole 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  each  end,  the  bearers 
carry  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  occupant  lies 
stretched  along  upon  a  thin  mattress  on  an  open 
cane  bottom,  like  a  couch  nr  bed,  with  a  pillow 
beneath  his  head.  The  mode  of  entering  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  palanquin  is  through  a  square  opening  in 
each  side,  which,  when  the  sun  or  rain  requires 
it,may  be  closed  by  a  sliding  door ;  this  is  usually 
composed  of  Venetian  blinds  to  allow  light  and 
air,  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  may  be  fastened,  if 
needed,  by  a  small  brass  hook  and  eye.  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  palanquin,  however,  is  made  as 
light  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  bearers; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  panelling  or  sides  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  if  so  much. 

“  All  I  could  do,  therefore,  was,  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  to  close  the  two  eliding 
doors,  and  lie  along  on  my  back.  I  had  often 
heard  (hat  if  you  can  suspend  your  breath,  and 
put  on  the  semblance  of  being  dead,  tlie  most  fero¬ 
cious  of  wild  beasts  will  leave  you.  I  attempted 
this,  by  holding  my  breath  as  long  as  possible,  and 
remaining  as  still  as  a  recumbent  statue.  But  I 
found  it  of  no  avail.  The  doors  were  hardly  closed 
before  the  tiger  was  close  alongside,  and  his 
smelling  and  snorting  was  horrible.  He  first  butt¬ 
ed  one  of  the  sides  with  his  head,  and  as  there 
was  no  resistance  on  the  other,  the  palanquin  went 
over  on  its  beam  ends,  and  lay  perfectly  fiat,  with 
its  cane-bottom  presented  to  the  tiger’s  view. 
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Through  this,  and  the  mattress,  heated  no  doobt 
by  my  lying  on  it,  the  odor  of  the  living  flesh 
came  out  stronger  than  through  the  wood,  and  the 
snufflngand  smelling  were  repeated  with  increas¬ 
ed  strength.  I  certainly  expected  every  moment 
that,  with  a  powerful  blow  of  one  of  his  paws,  he 
would  break  in  some  part  of  the  palanquin,  and 
drag  me  out  fur  his  devouring.  But  another  butt¬ 
ing  of  the  head  against  the  bottom  of  the  palan¬ 
quin  rolled  it  over  on  its  convex  top,  and  then  it 
rocked  to  and  fro  like  a  cradle.  All  this  while 
I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  turn  my  body  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  palanquin  itself;  and  every 
time  I  moved,  I  dreaded  lest  it  should  provoke 
some  fresh  aggresiiion.  The  beast,  however,  want¬ 
ing  sagacity,  did  not  use  his  powerful  paw  as  I 
expected;  and,  giving  it  up  in  despair,  set  op  a 
hideous  howl  of  disappointment,  and  slinked  off  in 
the  direction  from  whence  he  came.  I  rejoiced, 
as  may  be  well  imagined,  at  the  cessation  of  all 
sound  and  smell  to  indicate  his  presence ;  but  it 
was  a  full  quarter-of-an-hour  before  I  had  courage 
to  open  one  of  the  side  doors,  and  put  my  head 
out  to  see  whether  he  was  gone  or  not.  Happily 
he  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  was  infinitely 
relieved.” — Ib.  pp.  352-3.55. 


Here,  for  the  present,  we  pause,  and  in 
leaving  our  author,  take  occasion  to  express 
the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  enter 
into  minute  details  in  the  subsequent  portions 
of  his  narrative.  The  great  events  of  his  life, 
so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  are  yet 
untold,  and  he  will  be  wise  ta  despatch  these 
within  narrower  proportioni^te  limits  than 
have  been  assigned  to  earlier  and  more  pri¬ 
vate  incidents.  He  must  Bear  in  mind  that 
some  things  deeply  interestinT]^  to  him^elf  will 
be  viewed  with  indifference*  by  the  public. 
From  the  store-house  of  his  experience  many 
things  may  be  selected  which  all  will  be  glad 
to  know,  and  to  these  his  narrative  should  be 
confined.  There  is  epough  yet  untold  to 
constitute  a  deeply  interesting  section  of  his 
work,  but  its  value  will  be  greatly  diminished 
if  its  limits  are  extended^yohd  the  absolute 
requirements  of  the  cate,'  To  benefit  the 
public  rather  than  to  g^^^fy  his  own  vanity 
should  be  the  end  steadily  kept  in  view. 


From  Colbara'i  N«v  Monthly  Mngniino. 

A  KING  OUT  OF  HARNESS.* 


The  private  life  of  an  Eastern  king !  How 
the  very  words  thrill  through  one !  We 
loat  over  the  thought  that  some  of  those 
ark  mysteries,  whose  existence  is  whispered, 
will  be  revealed  to  us ;  we  shall  become  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Zenana,  and  find  ourselves  mentally  enjoying 
the  orgies  of  a  monarch  whose  power  b 
even  more  unlimited,  for  good  or  evil,  than 
that  of  the  great  Northern  Autocrat.  On 
perusing  the  book  to  which  we  now  propose 
to  draw  attention,  we  find  our  wishes  more 
than  realized,  and  we  may  venture  to  assert 
that  its  publication  will  throw  more  light  on 
the  internal  condition  of  India,  and  the  cause 
of  her  gradual  absorption  by  John  Company, 
than  all  the  blue  books  beneath  whose 
weight  the.  library -tables  of  our  M.P.’s  so 
patiently  groan.  But  there  is  a  trite  saying 


*  The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Household  of  his  late  Majesty  Nuasir- 
u-deen.  King  of  Oude.  Hope  &  Co. 


about  **  the  proof  of  a  pudding,"  &c.,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  to  prove  the  truth  of 
our  assertion  than  by  giving  our  readers  a 
taste  of  its  quality,  and  assuring  them  that 
if  they  like  the  sample,  the  remainder  of  the 
article  will  be  equally  worth  purchase  and 
careful  digestion. 

The  author  was  induced  to  visit  Lucknow, 
partly  on  business,  partly  through  the  curi¬ 
ous  talcs  he  had  heard  in  Calcutta  about  the 
immense  menageries  maintained  by  the  king, 
and  his  fondness  for  Europeans  more  espe¬ 
cially.  Having  a  friend  at  court,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring  an  interview  with  his 
majesty,  who  immediately  took  a  great  fancy 
to  him.  As  he  received  a  hint  that  there 
was  a  vacant  place  in  his  majesty’s  house¬ 
hold,  he  determined  on  applying  for  it. 
But  as  no  European  could  be  taken  into  the 
king’s  service  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Resident,  be  was  compelled  to  apply  to  that 
illustrious  man,  and  was  granted  permission 
to  take  service  under  his  Majesty  of  Oude, 
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“  on  condition  that  he  was  not  to  naeddie  or 
intermeddle,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  in  the 
politics  of  Oude — not  to  mix  himself  up  in 
the  intrigues  for  power  between  rival  minis¬ 
ters,  or  in  the  quarrels  of  the  large  landed 
Zemindars,  who  were  continually  warring 
among  each  other." 

The  household  of  his  majesty  contained 
five  European  members,  one  of  them  being 
the  tutor,  nominally  employed  to  teach  the 
king  English*  But  the  king  was  truly  a 
royal  scholar  ;  and  after  hardly  ten  minutes* 
application  to  a  page  of  the  “  Spectator," 
or  some  popular  novel,  would  exclaim,  “  Bop- 
pery-bop  !  but  this  is  dry  work  :  let  us  have 
a  glass  of  wine,  master  the  books  would  be 
thrust  aside,  and  the  lesson  ended.  The 
tutor  received  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  giving  them.  The  tutor  then  was  one 
of  the  king’s  friends  ;  the  librarian  (who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  author  of  this  work),  another  ; 
his  portrait- painter  was  a  third  ;  the  captain 
of  his  body-guard,  a  fourth  ;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  his  European  barber  was  a 
fifth.  The  life-history  of  this  Olivier  le 
Daim  of  the  East  is  so  romantic,  that  we 
venture  to  transcribe  it. 

”  He  bad  come  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabin-boy  in 
a  ship.  Having  been  brought  up  as  a  hair  dresser 
in  London,  he  had  left  his  ship,  on  arriving  in 
Calcutta,  to  resume  his  business.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  :  he  pushed  and  puffed  himself  into  noto¬ 
riety.  At  length  he  took  to  going  up  the  river 
with  European  merchandise  for  sale;  he  became, 
in  fact,  what  is  called  there  a  river-trader.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Lucknow,  he  found  a  resident — not  the 
tame  who  was  there  when  I  entered  the  king’s 
service — anxious  to  have  his  naturally  lank  hair 
curl  like  the  Governor-General’s.  The  Governor- 
General  was  distinguished  by  his  ringlets ;  and, 
of  course,  in  India  he  is  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form.  The  Resident  would  be  like 
him  ;  and  the  river-trader  was  not  above  resuming 
his  business.  Marvellous  was  the  alteration  he 
made  in  the  Resident’s  appearance;  and  so  the 
great  Naheb  himself  introduced  the  wonder-work¬ 
ing  barber  to  the  king.  The  king  had  peculiarly 
lank,  straight  hair :  not  the  most  innocent  ap- 

E roach  to  a  curl  had  ever  been  seen  on  it.  The 
arber  wrought  wonders  again,  and  the  king  was 
delighted.  Honors  and  wealth  were  showered 
upon  him.  He  was  given  a  title  of  nobility 

. The  king’s  favorite  soon  becomes 

wealthy  in  a  native  slate.  The  barber,  however, 
bad  other  sources  of  profit  open  to  him  besides 
bribing ;  he  supplied  all  the  wine  and  beer  for  Uie 
royal  table.  Ntissir  put  no  bounds  to  the  honors 
he  heaped  upon  the  fascinating  barber ;  unlimited 
confidence  was  placed  in  him.  By  small  degrees 
he  had  at  last  become  a  regular  guest  at  the  royal 
table,  and  sat  down  to  take  dinner  with  the  king 
as  a  thing  of  right ;  nor  would  his  majesty  taste  a 
bottle  of  wine  opened  by  any  other  hands  than 
the  barber’s.  So  afraid  was  his  majesty  of  being 


poisoned  by  his  own  family,  that  every  bottle  of 
wine  was  sealed  in  the  barber’s  house  before 
being  brought  to  the  king’s  table ;  and  before  he 
opened  it,  the  little  man  looked  carefully  at  tlie 
seal  to  see  that  it  was  all  right  He  then  opened 
it  and  took  a  portion  of  a  glass  first,  before  filling 
one  for  the  king.’’ 

The  confidence  the  barber  enjoyed  of 
course  soon  became  known  over  India,  and 
the  press  found  him  a  capital  mark  for  their 
shafts  of  satire.  '*  ‘  The  low  menial,’  as  the 
Calcutta  Review  called  him,  “  was  the  subject 
of  squibs,  pasquinades,  attacks,  and  satirical 
verses,  without  number;  and  marvellously 
little  did  the  low  menial  care  what  they  said 
about  bim,  as  long  as  be  accumulated  rupees." 
The  paper  most  incessant  in  its  attacks  on 
the  Iwrber  was  the  A^a  Uckbar,  since  dead. 
He  eventually  employed  a  European  clerk  in 
the  Resident’s  office,  to  answer  these  attacks 
in  a  Calcutta  paper,  with  which  he  corre¬ 
sponded,  and  for  this  received  ten  pounds  a 
month.  Surely  it  might  have  been  worth  a 
little  more. 

Our  author  naturally  evinced  much  curi¬ 
osity  to  see  this  great  man,  and  his  wishes 
were  gratified  at  the  first  dinner-party,  where 
the  king  made  his  appearance,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  favorite.  Of  the  two,  the 
king  was  much  the  taller,  the  favorite  the 
more  muscular  and  healthy-looking.  His 
majesty  was  dressed  in  a  black  English  suit ; 
and  an  ordinary  black  silk  tie  and  patent- 
leather  boots  completed  his  costume.  "  He 
was  a  gentlemanly- looking  man,  not  without 
a  certain  kingly  grace  ;  his  air  and  figure  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  his  companion, 
on  whom  nature  had  indelibly  stamped  the 
characteristics  of  vulgarity.  Both  were  dress¬ 
ed  similarly  ;  and  the  contrast  they  present¬ 
ed  was  made  all  the  more  striking  by  the 
outward  habiliments  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other.” 

The  dinner  was  quite  European,  save  and 
except  in  the  presence  of  dancing  girls,  whom 
we  do  not  usually  see.  The  cookery  was  ex¬ 
cellent ;  for  a  Frenchman  presided  in  the 
royal  kitchen — a  cook  who  bad  formerly 
been  Cordon  bleu  in  the  Calcutta  Bengal 
Club.  After  dinner  there  was  a  display  of 
puppets,  and  the  king  did  a  tremendously 
clever  feat,  at  which,  of  course,  all  laughed 
heartily,  by  cutting  the  strings  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  After  this  brilliant  feat  had  been 
repeated  several  times,  the  king  applied  him¬ 
self  with  fresh  vigor  to  the  bottle,  until 
consciousness  was  almost  gone ;  and  he 
was  then  assisted  by  the  female  attendants 
and  two  sturdy  eunuchs  behind  the  curtain, 
and  so  off  into  the  harem.  But  the  king. 
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when  in  f^ood  temper,  was  fond  of  harmless 
jokes  ;  the  following  anecdote  will  serve  as  a 
sample : 

“  We  were  in  a  large  walled-in  garden  in 
Chaun-gunge,  one  of  the  park  palaces,  where  ani¬ 
mal  fights  often  took  place.  The  garden  might 
have  been  some  three  or  four  acres  in  extent, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  ISome  one 
bad  been  describing  the  game  of  leap-frog  to  his  ; 
majesty,  or  else  he  had  seen  some  pictures  of  it, 
and  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily.  The  natives 
were  left  without  the  garden,  the  heavy  gates 
were  swung  to,  and  his  majesty  commanded  that 
we  should  forthwith  begin.  The  captain  of  the 
body-guard  made  a  back  for  the  tutor,  the  libra¬ 
rian  skkkI  for  the  portrait-painter.  Away  we 
went,  like  school  boys,  beginning  with  very  ‘  low 
backa,’  for  none  of  us  were  higWy  expert  in  the 
game,  but  gradually  making  backs  higher  and 
higher.  Tutor,  barber,  captain,  librarian,  por¬ 
trait-painter — off  we  went  like  overgrown  school¬ 
boys,  now  up,  now  down.  It  was  hot  work,  I 
assure  you.  The  king,  however,  did  not  stand 
long  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene ;  he  would  try 
too.  Ilis  majesty  was  very  thin,  and  not  over 
strong.  I  happened  to  be  nearest  him  at  the 
time,  and  he  ran  towards  me,  calling  out.  I  made 
a  back  for  him,  and  he  w’ent  over  easily  enough. 
He  was  very  light  and  a  good  horseman,  so  that 
he  succeeded  in  the  vault :  he  then  stood  for  me. 

I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  excused  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  to  have  refused 
would  have  been  mortally  to  offend  him.  I  ran, 
vaulted ;  down  went  the  back,  down  I  went  with 
it;  ami  his  majesty  the  king  and  the  author  of 
these  reminiscences  went  rolling  together  amongst 
the  flower-beds.  He  got  up  annoyed.  ‘  Bop- 
pery-bop,  but  you  are  as  heavy  as  an  elephant !’ 
he  exclaimed.  1  was  afraid  he  would  have  been 
in  a  passion,  but  he  was  not.  The  barber  adroitly 
made  a  back  for  him  forthwith,  and  over  he  went 
blithely.  The  tutor,  a  thin,  spare  man,  was  the 
lightest  of  our  party,  and  the  king  made  a  back  for 
him,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  safely  over. 
It  was  then  all  right.  Away  they  went,  vaulting 
and  standing,  round  and  round,  until  majesty 
was  tired  nut,  and  wanted  iced  claret  to  cool  him. 
The  game  was  frequently  repeated  afterwards." 

Another  roval  amusement  was  gnaw-ball- 
ing  ;  not  with  real  snow,  of  course,  but  with 
large  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  party  had 
been  giving  the  king  a  description  of  English 
sporU ;  and  a  word  was  let  fall  about  snow 
and  snow-balling.  The  king  pulled  some  of 
these  yellow  flowers  and  threw  them  at  the 
librarian.  Like  good  courtiers,  all  followed 
the  example,  and  soon  every  one  was  pelting 
right  and  left.  The  king  enjoyed  the  sport 
airaxingly.  Before  they  had  concluded  they 
were  all  a  mass  of  yellow  leaves  ;  they  stuck 
about  in  their  hair  and  clothes,  and  on  the 
king’s  bat,  in  a  most  tenacious  manner.  But 
it  was  enough  that  the  king  was  amused. 
He  had  found  out  a  new  pleasure,  and  en¬ 


joyed  it  as  long  as  the  yellow  flowers  were  in 
bloom.  With  such  a  king,  and  among  people 
so  obedient  to  authority  as  the  Indians,  it 
may  be  easily  believed  that  favoritism  was 
unbounded.  The  barber  made  the  most  of 
bis  time,  and,  it  appears,  feathered  his  nest 
very  considerably.  Ills  monthly  bill  was  a 
perfect  treasure  of  arithmetical  art ;  and  one 
which  the  author  saw,  when  ifleasured,  was 
found  to  be  four  yards  and  a  half  long. 
The  amount  was  frightful — upwards  of 
ninety  thousand  rupees,  or  nine  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  paid  without  a  murmur ; 
arid  when  an  influential  courtier  tried  to  draw 
the  king’s  attention,  some  months  later,  to 
the  fact  that  the  barber  was  robbing  him 
through  thick  and  thin,  the  king  indignantly 
replied,  "  If  I  cbooae  to  make  the  khan  rich, 
is  that  anything  to  you — to  any  of  you  ?  I 
know  his  bills  are  exorbitant ;  let  them  bo 
so,  it  is  my  pleasure.  He  shall  be  rich.” 
But.  unfortunately  for  the  recipients  of  his 
majesty’s  favor,  he  was  wont  to  be  terribly 
capricious,  and  a  very  slight  thing  would 
make  him  as  great  an  enemy  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  fiiend.  The  story  of  a  Cash- 
mere  dancing-girl  was  a  ca<e  in  point.  She 
was  an  ordinary  Nautch  girl ;  and  one  even¬ 
ing  the  king  felt  highiy  delighted  with  her 
singing.  *•  You  shall  have  a  thou.'and  rupees 
j  for  this  night’s  singing,”  said  the  king. 

When  leaving  the  table  for  the  harem,  he 
;  would  have  no  support  but  her  arm.  The 
j  next  evening  no  other  Nautch  girl  would  be 
heard,  and  two  thousand  rupees  were  her 
reward.  She  grew  rapidly  in  the  royal  fa¬ 
vor,  and  she  was  kotooed  by  the  whole  court. 
Native  festivities  interrupted  the  dinners  for 
a  week,  and  then  the  Nautch  girl  reappeared, 
but  the  king  h  id  already  grown  tired  of  her. 
All  at  once  he  felt  a  fancy  to  see  how  she 
would  look  in  a  European  dress.  A  gown 
and  other  articles  of  female  attire  were  fetch¬ 
ed  from  the  barber’s  house,  and  when  they 
were  brought,  she  was  told  to  retire  and  put 
them  on.  The  transformation  was  wretched : 
all  her  grace  was  gone — her  beauty  hidden. 
It  was  quite  distressing  to  see  her  disheart¬ 
ened  look  as  she  took  her  place  again.  The 
king  and  the  barber  laughed  heai  tily,  while 
burning  tears  poured  down  the  poor  girl’s 
cheeks.  For  weeks  she  was  compelled  to 
appear  in  this  unseemly  attire,  and  then  she 
disappeared,  and  made  no  sign. 

But  the  king  at  times  held  his  friends  in 
pleasant  memory.  For  instance,  let  us  refer 
to  a  former  liesident,  with  whom  the  king 
had  been  on  very  intimate  terms.  We  will 
call  him  Mr.  Smith.  The  gentleman  had  a 
very  captivating  wife,  and  scandal  did  say 
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that  the  king  w.as  fonder  of  Mrs.  Smith  than 
of  her  husband.  All  that,  however,  was  be¬ 
fore  our  author’s  time  in  Lucknow,  so  that 
he  can  only  speak  in  hearsay.  Mr.  Smith 
left  Lucknow  a  richer  man  than  when  he  en¬ 
tered  it  by  seventy-6ve  lacks  of  rupees — that 
is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  6fty  thousand 
pounds.  So  large  was  the  amount  invested  j 
in  Mr.  Smith’s  name  in  the  Company’s  paper, 
that  an  investigation  took  place,  conducted 
by  the  Bengal  government,  with  closed  doors ;  j 
and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Smith  resigned  j 
the  service  and  returned  to  England.  But  to 
prove  how  “  the  memory  of  the  just  smiles 
sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,”  we  may 
mention  that  the  king  would  frequently  talk  of 
his  “  dearest  friend”  with  tears  in  his  eyes — 
especially  after  an  extra  allowance  of  cham¬ 
pagne — and  sent  Mrs.  Smith,  by  a  returning 
European,  his  own  beautifully-jewelled  watch, 
which  had  cost  fifteen  thousand  francs. 

Of  the  living  curiosities  of  the  palace,  there 
were  none  the  account  of  which  will  strike  a 
European  ear  as  stranger  than  the  female  se¬ 
poys.  Our  author  had  seen  these  Amazons 
pacing  up  and  down  the  entrances  to  the  fe¬ 
male  apartments  for  months  befoie  he  was 
informed  of  their  real  character.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  fulness  of  the  chest  to  dis-  | 
tinguish  them  from  other  sepoys,  and  this  is  j 
so  common  a  circumstance  in  England  that  j 
he  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  let  our  author  | 
speak  for  himself.  l 

•‘These  women  retained  their  long  hair, which 
they  tied  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, and  | 
(here  it  was  concealed  by  the  usual  shako.  They  { 
bore  the  ordinary  accoutrements  of  sepjys  in  In-  1 
dia — a  musket  and  bayonet,  cross-belts  and  car-  | 
touche-boxes,  jackets  and  white  duck  continua-  | 
tions,  which  might  be  seen  anywhere  in  Bengal.  | 
Intended  solely  for  duty  in  the  palace,  as  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  harem,  they  were  paraded  only  in  the 
court-yards,  where  I  have  seen  them  going 
through  their  exercise  just  like  other  sepoys. 
They  were  drilled  by  one  of  the  native  officers  of 
the  king's  army,  and  appeared  quite  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  the  barrack-yard.  Whether 
they  could  have  gone  through  the  same  manoeu¬ 
vres  in  the  field  with  thousands  of  moustached 
sepoys  round  them,  I  cannot  tell — probably  not. 
They  had  their  own  sergeants  and  corporals. 
None  of  them,  I  believe,  attained  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  sergeant.  Many  of  them  were  mar¬ 
ried  women,  obliged  to  quit  the  ranks  for  a  month 
or  two  at  a  time  occasionally.  They  retained 
their  places,  however,  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fact  of  their  being  women  was 
.pointed  out  to  me,  that  I  perceived  their  figures 
were  not  always  in  the  proportions  allotted  to  the 
other  sex.  I  have  seen  many  a  sergeant,  how¬ 
ever,  in  England,  whose  figure  was  just  as  onfri 
as  those  among  them  furthest  advanced  in  preg¬ 
nancy.  Their  appearance  was  a  piquant  subject 
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of  merriment  to  the  king,  who  usually  ended  his 
badinage  by  ordering  some  present  to  be  given  to 
the  delinquent — delinquent  properly  so  called,  for 
there  was  an  express  order  against  such  disfigure¬ 
ment,  clothed  in  the  plainest  language,  and  of  the 
most  absolute  character,  posted  up  in  their  bar¬ 
racks.” 

The  influence  of  the  barber  had  by  this 
time  become  so  great,  that  our  author  found 
it  impossible  to  make  head  against  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  causes  conduced  to  this  ascendency.  The 
low,  depraved  tastes  which  the  king  had  con 
tracted  during  years  of  unrestrained  indul¬ 
gence,  and  an  almost  boundless  command  of 
wealth,  were  just  those  which  the  barber 
found  it  his  interest  to  foster.  lie  had  made 
himself  necessary  to  the  king,  and  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity.  ”  Every  bottle 
of  wine  consumed  in  the  palace  put  something 
in  his  pocket :  it  was  his  interest,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  king’s  reformation  in  respect  of 
drunkenness.  Every  favored  slave,  every 
dancing-girl  who  attracted  the  king’s  notice, 
paid  tribute  of  his  or  her  earnings  into  the 
open  palm  of  the  barber.  Even  the  Nawab 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  king’s 
forces  found  it  their  interest  to  conciliate  the 
reigning  favorite  with  valuable  presents.”  At 
the  same  time,  the  barber  encouraged  the 
king’s  innate  taste  for  ferocity,  and  took 
every  occasion  to  rouse  his  tiger  natu.'e. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  prevail¬ 
ing  between  the  king  and  hts  uncles,  because 
they  had  tried  to  prevent  his  gaining  the 
Musnud,  and  he  was  always  delighted  when 
he  could  invent  some  scheme  to  outrage  their 
feelings.  In  this  the  barber  was  his  willing 
coidjutor.  One  of  the  uncles,  Azoph  by 
name,  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  king,  aad 
made  fearfully  intoxicated — not  by  fair 
means,  but  by  the  barber  compounding  for 
him  a  bottle  of  Madeira  more  than  half 
brandy.  He  soon  fell  ofTin  a  heavy,  lethar¬ 
gic  sleep,  and  the  barber  had  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  villanous  designs.  At  first 
he  pulled  the  old  man’s  long  mou.stache, 
which  reached  nearly  to  his  waUt,  turning 
his  head,  as  he  did  so,  first  one  way,  then  the 
other.  It  was  barbarous  usagp,  especially  for 
an  infirm  old  man  ;  and  two  of  the  household 
rose  from  their  chairs  to  interfere.  But  the  king 
was  furious.  “  The  old  pig,”  as  he  politely 
termed  his  uncle,  "  should  be  treated  just  aa 
he  and  the  khan  pleased.”  The  h  it  her  then 
procured  a  piece  of  fine  twine,  which  he  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  tying  one  firmly  in  each 
moustache.  He  then  fastened  the  other  ends 
to  the  arms  of  the  chair  on  which  the  old 
man  sat  The  king  clapped  his  bands,  and 
laughed  loudly  at  the  ingenious  device.  The 
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barber  left  the  room.  Feeling  convinced  that 
some  new  trick  was  preparing,  the  English¬ 
men  could  not  endure  it  any  longer,  and  one 
of  them  rose  to  release  the  old  man.  But  the 
king  fiercely  bade  him  begone,  and  our  au¬ 
thor  accompanied  him,  feeling  hU  powerless¬ 
ness  to  sway  the  king  in  his  present  excite¬ 
ment.  They  heard  subsequently  what  oc¬ 
curred  after  their  departure.  The  barber 
returned  with  some  fireworks  just  after  they 
had  left.  They  were  let  oflF  under  the  old 
man’s  chair.  The  legs  of  the  unfortunate 
uncle  were  scorched  and  burnt,  and  he  seized 
the  arms  of  the  chair  with  his  hands,  and 
started  to  his  feet.  Two  locks  of  hair  were 
tom  from  his  upper  lip  as  he  did  so,  and  a 
portion  of  the  skin  with  them.  The  blood 
flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  and  the  drunk¬ 
enness  of  the  sufferer  disappeared.  He  left 
the  room,  thanking  the  king  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  regretting  that  the  bleeding  of 
his  nose  prevented  him  from  remaining. 

After  this  outrage,  the  active  enmity  of 
the  king’s  family  was  aroused.  All  Luck¬ 
now  was  in  commotion.  The  royal  troops 
were  beaten  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  king 
demanded  assistance  from  the  Resident,  who, 
however,  refused  it,  recommending  him  to 
make  a  trip  with  his  family.  After  a  week  of 
utter  confusion  a  hollow  peace  was  patched 
up.  The  absence  of  the  barber,  who  was 
sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Calcutta, 
gave  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  other 
Europeans  to  remonstrate,  and  they  obtained 
a  promise  from  the  king  that,  on  his  return, 
he  should  be  kept  to  his  own  station,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  join  the  dinner-party.  But, 
alas !  these  good  resolutions  faded  away  on 
the  barber’s  return,  and  a  crisis  inevitably 


I  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  our 
I  author  and  his  friend  resigned  their  functions, 

I  and  quitted  Lucknow. 

!  A  few  words  will  complete  the  story  of 
I  Nussir’s  life:  “The  power  of  the  barber 
I  grew  daily  greater.  His  pride  increased  with 
I  his  power,  and  no  limits  were  set  to  the  ca- 
:  prices  and  wild  pranks  of  despotic  authority 
I  and  reckless  depravity  combined.”  This 
i  state  of  things  could  not  last  long ;  the  en- 
j  ergetic  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  forced 
I  the  king  at  last  to  part  with  his  favorite,  who 
left  Lucknow,  it  is  said,  with  240,000/.  But 
I  this  was  sealing  the  king’s  death-warrant. 

I  His  family  soon  obtained  influence  in  the  pal¬ 
ace — the  king  was  poisoned ;  and  one  of  his 
uncles,  whom  he  had  treated  so  badly,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  on  the  Musnud.  But  the  future 
career  of  the  barber,  as  we  have  heard  it, 
will  also  serve  to  point  a  moral,  if  not  to 
adorn  a  tale.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
took  a  fancy  to  speculating,  and  after  a  time, 
j  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  tried  to  outvie  the 
j  ox,  in  the  shape  of  a  railway  king.  His 
I  speculations  were  unsuccessful :  he  lost  all 
j  his  ill-gotton  wealth,  was  compelled  to  go 
j  through  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  is  now  to 
I  be  found  as  conductor  of  a  ’bus,  from  his 
I  lofty  position  probably  speculating  on  the 
j  vanity  of  all  human  wishes. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  most  interesting 
;  book,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  that  it 
!  contains  some  most  graphic  accounts  of  the 
j  animal  fights  for  which  Lucknow  was  once  fa- 
I  mous,  from  which  our  limits  would  not  per- 
I  mit  us  to  cull  any  extracts,  but  which  are 
t  equally  well  deserving  perusal  as  the  portions 
I  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 


Sklf-Disciplijj*.— Self-disciplire  is  ground¬ 
ed  on  self-knowledge.  A  man  may  be  led  to 
resolve  upon  some  general  course  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline  by  a  faint  glimpse  of  his  moral  degra¬ 
dation:  let  him  not  contented  with  that 
small  insight.  His  first  step  in  self  discipline 
should  be  to  attempt  to  have  something  like 
sn  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
order.  The  deeper  he  goes  in  this  matter  the 
better ;  he  must  try  to  probe  his  own  nature 
thoroughly.  Men  often  make  use  of  what 
self-knowledge  they  may  possess  to  frame 
for  themselves  skilful  flattery,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  in  fancying  what  such  persons  as 
they  are  would  do  under  various  imaginary 


circumstances.  For  flatteries  and  for  fancies 
of  this  kind  not  much  depth  of  self-knowl¬ 
edge  is  requited  ;  but  he  who  wants  to  under¬ 
stand  his  own  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
self-discipline,  most  strive  to  learn  the  whole 
truth  about  himself,  and  not  shrink  from  tell¬ 
ing  it  to  his  own  soul : — 

“  To  thine  own  self  be  trne, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  roiin.” 

'fhe  old  courtier  Polonius  meant  this  for 
wordly  wisdom  ;  but  it  may  be  construed 
much  more  deeply. — Arthur  i  Htlp*. 
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Doctor  Dubois  had  jast  finished  a  dinner 
which,  if  not  serred  up  according  to  the 
philosophical  principles  of  Briilat-Savarin, 
was  at  any  rate  both  succulent  and  substan¬ 
tial.  He  had  turned  his  feet  towards  the 
fire — it  was  in  the  month  of  December — 
and  was  slowly  cracking  his  nuts  and  al¬ 
monds,  and  occasionally  moistening  them 
with  a  glass  of  genuine  Beaune.  Evidently 
he  considered  that  his  day  had  been  well 
employed ;  and  fervently  hoped  that  the 
goddess  Hygeia  would  watch  for  that  even¬ 
ing  at  least  over  his  numerous  patients.  A 
pair  of  comfortable  slippers — presented  by 
a  nervous  lady  for  his  assiduous  attendance 
upon  a  scratch  on  the  little  finger  of  her  left 
hand — adorned  his  small  fat  feet.  A  black 
velvet  skullcap  was  pulled  half  over  his  ears, 
and  a  brilliant  morning  gown  fell  in  grace¬ 
ful  folds  about  his  legs.  Bobonne  had  re¬ 
tired  to  prepare  the  customary  coflFee.  The 
evening  paper  had  arrived.  Fraught  with 
interesting,  because  as  yet  unknown  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  was  waiting  on  the  edge  of  the  ta¬ 
ble  to  be  opened.  There  might  be  news  of 
a  new  war  or  of  an  unexpected  peace ;  some 
miraculous  rise  or  fall  of  the  funds  might 
have  taken  place.  The  worthy  doctor  had 
already  thrice  glanced  at  the  damp  parallel¬ 
ogram  of  folded  paper ;  but  it  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  tantalize  himself  agreeably  before 
satisfying  his  curiosity.  He  dallied  with  the 
little  stone-colored  strips  that  held  the  jour¬ 
nal  in  a  cross,  and  bore  bis  name  and  address, 
before  he  liberated  it ;  and  was  glancing  at 
the  first  column  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
melancholy  shriek  of  wind  that  came  up  the 
Rue  dd  Sevres,  mingled  with  the  crash  of 
falling  tiles  and  chimney  pots,  the  dashing 
of  shutters,  and  the  loud  splashing  of  the 
rain. 

“  Whew !  peste  !  ”  ejaculated  Doctor  Du¬ 
bois,  in  a  tone  of  pleasant  wonder,  what  a 
night !  How  fortunate  it  is  that  I  am  not  call¬ 
ed  out.  This  weather  will  protect  me.  All 
my  friends  are  going  on  nicely,  bless  them ! 
No  one  is  in  danger  of  a  crisis.  Madame 
Favre  has  promised  to  wait  till  to-morrow. 
Nothing  but  a  very  de.sperate  case  could 


make  people  disturb  me  at  such  a  lime. 
Decidedly,  I  shall  have  one  quiet  evening 
this  week.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  mouth  when  the  bell  of  the  apartment 
rang  violently.  A  physiognomist  would 
have  been  delighted  with  the  sudden  change 
from  complacent  security  to  peevish  despair 
that  took  place  on  the  doctor's  countenance. 
He  placed  both  his  hands  firmly  on  his  knees ; 
and,  turning  round  towards  the  door,  waited 
for  the  announcement  that  was  to  chase  him 
from  his  comfortable  fireside. 

“  My  poor  gentleman,”  said  Bobonne, 
bustling  in  with  a  platter,  on  which  was  the 
expected  coffee  ;  you  must  be  off  at  once. 
Here  is  a  lad  who  will  not  believe  that  you 
are  out,  although  I  told  him  you  are  from 
home  twice.  He  says  that  his  mother  is  dy- 

“Diablel”  exclaimed  Doctor  Dubois,  half 
in  coD^assion,  half  in  anger.  “  Give  me 
my  cofltee — tell  him  to  come  in.  Where  are 
my  boots  ?  Indeed  if  she  be  dying — really 
dying — I  am  scarcely  wanted.  A  priest 
would  have  been  more  suitable.  -However, 
duty,  duty,  duty.” 

"  We  shall  be  eternally  grateful,”  said  a 
young  man,  who,  without  waiting  to  be  sum¬ 
moned,  had  entered  the  room,  but  who  had 
only  caught  the  last  words.  “  When  duty 
is  willingly  performed,  it  is  doubly  worthy.” 

••  Certainly,  sir,”  replied  the  doctor,  ques¬ 
tioning  Bobonne,  with  his  eyebrows,  to  know 
whether  his  previous  grumbling  could  have 
been  overheard.  “  1  shall  be  with  you  di¬ 
rectly.  Warm  yourself  by  the  fire,  my  dear 
young  man,  whilst  I  arm  myself  for  com¬ 
bat.”' 

The  youth — who  was  tall  and  slight,  not 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  walked 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  room,  whilst 
Doctor  Dubois  pulled  on  his  boots,  swallow¬ 
ed  his  scalding  coffee,  wriggled  into  his  great 
coat,  half  strangled  himself  with  his  mufiSer, 
and  received  his  umbrella  from  the  attentive 
Bobonne. 

have  a  fiacre,”  said  the  youth. 

“  So  much  the  better,”  quoth  Doctor  Du- 
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bois ;  “  but  precauiions  never  do  any  harm. 
Now  I  am  ready.  You  see  a  man  may  still 
be  sprightly  at  fifty.  Go  to  bed,  Bobonne  ; 
and  take  a  little  tisane,  that  cough  of  yours 
must  be  cared  for — hot,  mind.” 

The  buxom  housekeeper  followed  her  mas  ¬ 
ter  to  the  door ;  and  no  old  bachelor  who 
witnessed  the  little  attentions  with  which  she 
persecuted  him,  buttoning  his  coat  tighter, 
pulling  his  muffler  higher  over  hU  chin,  giv¬ 
ing  a  tug  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  stopping  him  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  turn  up  bis  trousers  nearly  to  the 
knees,  lest  they  might  he  spoiled  by  the  mud, 
no  one  of  the  doctor’s  bachelor  friends  who 
witnessed  all  this  (and  the  occurrence  was 
frequent)  failed  to  envy  the  doctor  his  ex¬ 
cellent  housekeeper.  The  youth  saw  no¬ 
thing.  He  had  gone  down-staiis  three  steps 
at  a  time,  and  was  in  the  vehicle  and  angry 
with  impatience  long  before  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  bustled  out,  thinking  that  he  had  been 
extraordinarily  energetic,  and  wondering  how 
much  mure  decision  of  character  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  general  of  division  or  an 
emperor. 

“  Now  that  we  are  in  full  march,”  quoth  I 
he,  as  the  driver  was  endeavoring  to  make 
his  drenched  hacks  step  out  briskly,  “  I 
should  like  to  know  something  of  the  ease ; 
not  the  particular  symptoms,  but  the  general 
facts.  What  is  your  mother’s  age  ?  ” 

The  youth  replied  that  she  was  About  for¬ 
ty,  and  had  been  ill  some  time.  Her  fami¬ 
ly  had  supposed,  however,  until  then,  that 
her  disease  was  rather  mental  than  physical. 
He  said  other  things ;  but  the  doctor  felt- 
certain  that  there  was  somielhing  behind 
which  shame  had  concealed. 

The  vehicle  continued  to  roll ;  but  it  had 
left  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  and  was  threading 
some  of  the  sombre  streets  between  that  and 
the  Rue  de  Varennes.  .  . 

“  You  came  a  long  way  to  look  for  me,” 
said  the  physician,  half  inquiringly. 

The  youth  muttered  some  answer  that 
was  unintelligible,  and  was  saved  from  fur¬ 
ther  questioning  by  the  stopping  of  \he  cab¬ 
riolet.  On  getting  out,  the  doctor  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  house  as  one  of  the  largest  private 
hotels  in  that  quarter.  He  had  often  passed 
by,  and  thought  it  was  uninhabited.  The 
porte  cochore  was  opened  by  an  elderly  serv¬ 
ing  man,  who  looked  sad  and  sorrowful. 

“  She  is  not  yet — ”  exclaimed  the  youth, 
not  daring  to  utter  the  word  of  the  omen. 

“  No,  no  !  but  she  has  begun  to  talk  rea¬ 
sonably.” 

“  Be  frank,”  whispered  Doctor  Dubois,  as 
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they  crossed  the  court  under  the  hastily 
opened  umbrella.  “  Has  your  mother’s 
mind  been  affected  ?  It  is  necessary  that  I 
should  know  this.” 

*•  Yes,  in  one  particular,  in  one  particular 
only.  1  will  explain  all ;  but — it  is  very  hu¬ 
miliating.” 

**  Medical  men  are  confessors,”  said  the 
doctor,  sententiously. 

“  Well,  you  shall  know  everything;  but 
first  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  in  and  see 
my  poor  mother,  and  tell  us  whether  there 
is  any  immediate  danger.  1  think — yes  I  am 
sure,  that  if  we.  can  prolong  her  life,  but 
just  a  little,  health  will  return ;  and  we  shall 
have  her  with  us  for  many  happy  years.” 

"  Let  us  hope  so,”  Doctor  Dubois  ejacu¬ 
lated,  as,  after  stamping  his  feet  and  shying 
his  hat,  muffler  and  coat,  and  depositing  his 
umbrella,  he  crossed  a  scarcely  furnished 
hall,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  ground-floor,  preceded  by  his 
guide. 

The  inmate's  of  the  room  were  two,  be¬ 
side  the  sick  person,  who  lay  in  a  bed  at  the 
further  extreinity.  There  was  first  an  old 
man — a  very  qld  man — sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  his  knees  advanced  towards  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  fire,  which  he  was  watching  intent¬ 
ly  with  lack-lustre  eye.  His  garments  were 
scapty  and*  threadbare,  but  it  was  not  diffi- 
c'Ult  tor  a  practiced  eye  to  see  that  he  bad 
formerly  lived  amidst  wealth  and  ease.  He 
rose  when,  the  doctor  entered,  made  a  grace¬ 
ful  bow,  apd  theh  sank  back  into  his  chair  as 
if  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

A  girl  of  about  seventeen  sat  by  the  bed¬ 
side  (M  the  sick  person,  in  whose  band  her 
band  was  clasped.  She  was  evidently  the 
sister  of  the  youth  who  had  disturbed  Doc¬ 
tor  Dubois  -from  his  comfortable  dessert. 
The  invalid  was  deadly  pale  and  fearfully 
thin ;  but  traces  both  of  beauty  and  intelli¬ 
gence  remained  on  her  countenance.  At 
least  so  thought  the  doctor,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  was  detaching  as  it  were  from 
those  sickly  features  the  expression  which 
formed  their  chief  characteristic,  and  which 
indicated  to  him  the  state  of  her  mind. 
Combining  what  he  had  already  heard  with 
what  he  saw,  he  easily  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  one  at  least  of  the  mental  faculties 
of  his  new  patient  was  in  abeyance.  He 
sat  down  in  a  chair  which  the  youth  bad 
placed  for  him,  felt  the  lady’s  pulse,  put  on 
his  usual  wise  look,  and  after  having  received 
answers  to  a  variety  of  questions,  seemed  to 
fill  the  apartment  with  life  and  joy  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  there  was  nb  immediate  danger 
41 
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Tlie  old  man  near  the  6re-place,  who  had 
been  looking  eagerly  over  his  shonlder, 
claaped  his  hands,  and  cast  up  a  rapid  glance 
to  heaven.  The  servant,  who  still  remained 
in  the  room,  muttered  a  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  ;  and  the  two  young  people  absolutely 
sprang  into  each  other’s  arms,  embracing, 
laughing,  and  crying.  The  persoir  who 
seemed  least  interested  in  this  good  news 
was  the  sick  lady  herself. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  inquired  at 
length,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
pride,  “  Why  are  you  so  pleased  with  what 
this  good  man  says  ?  You  will  make  me 
believe  I  have  really  been  in  danger.  But 
this  cannot  be;  or  else  the  Duchess  of  No-« 
miles  would  hare  come  to  see  me,  and  the 
Countess  of  Malmont,  and  the  dowager  of 
Montsorrel.  They  would  not  let  me  be  in 
danger  of  dying  without  paying  me  one  visit. 
By  the  way  what  cards  have  been  left  to-day, 
Valerie  ?” 

These  words,  most  of  whieh  were  rather 
murmured  than  spoken,  were  greedily  caught 
by  the  observant  doctor,  who  began  dimly 
to  perceive  the  true  state  of.  t^’  case.  He 
received  further  enlighteiuneht  from  the 
answer  of  Valerie ;  who,  glancing  furtively 
at  him  and  becoming  very  red,  recited  at 
random  a  list  of  names ;  some  of  them  be- 
loaging  to  persons  whom'  be  Intew  to  be  in 
the  country  or  dead, 

“I  wish  to  write  a  prescription,”  .said 
Doctor  Dubois. 

“Will  you  step  this  way replied  the 
young  man  who  had  brought  him  to  that 
place,  and  who  now  conducted' hhn  toji  little 
room  famished  with  only  one  chair,  -and  a 
table  covered  with  books.  Other  bmks,  and 
a  variety  of  papers,  were  scattered  about 
the  floor. 

“  A  student,  I  see Doctor  Dubois  smil¬ 
ed.  He  wished  to  intimate  that  he  attrib¬ 
uted  the  disorder  and  nudity  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  to  eccentricity  rather  than  to 
poverty. 

“  We  must  do  what  we  can,”  eagerly  re¬ 
plied  the  youth,  as  if  delighted  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  sudden  confession.  “  We  are  too 
poor  to  do  otherwise  than  you  see.” 

Doctor  Dubois  tried  to  look  pompous 
and  conceited.  "Madame  de— de — ” 

"  Jarante.” 

“  Madame  de  Jarante,”  he  continued,  “  has 
been  undermined  by  a  slow  fever,  the  result 
of — what  shall  I  say  ? — an  insufficient  supply 
of  those  necessaries  of  life  which  humble 
people  call  luxuries.  You  need  not  hang 
your  head,  my  young  friend;  These  things 
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happen  every  day,  and  the  proudest  of  us 
have  passed  through  the  same  ordral.  How 
long  has  this  state  of  things  lasted  ?” 

“Two  years.” 

"  A  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
mother  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  delusion 
as  to  her  position.  She  believes  herself  to  be 
still  wealthy,  still  to  form  part  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  accident  which  re¬ 
moved  her  from  it.” 

“  You  know  our  history,  then?” 

“  One  incident  I  know,  in  common  with  all 
Paris.  Every  one  read  in  the  papers  the  re¬ 
port  of  thh  trial  by  which  your  family  lost  its 
immense  fortune.  I  thought  yon  had  quitted 
Paris ;  and  never  dreamed  that  after  that  d’ls- 
aster— ” 

I  "You  mean  disgrace,”  put  in  the  youth, 
bitterly. 

“  That  after  that  disaster  you  continued  to 
inhabit  your  old  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Whenever  I  pass  I  see  the  shutters 
closed.  I  see  no  one  come  in  or  go  out.  I  am 
not  inquisitive:  Indeed  I  have  noticed  these 
symptoms  without  even  reflecting  upon  them. 
I  had  forgotten  your  name.  1  now  under¬ 
stand  that  you  have  remained  here  ever  since  ; 
living  on  the  ruins  of  your  fortune,  and  keep¬ 
ing  yobr  'poor  mother  in  the  illusion  that 
nothing  has  been  changed — that  she  is  still 
rich,  honored,  and  happy.” 

“  All  this  is  true,’’  exclaimed  the  youth, 
seising  the  hand  of  the  doctor :  "  but  you  do 
not  know  all.”  , 

“  I  know  enough,  was  the  reply,  “  to  make 
me  honor  and  respect  you.” 

,  The  story  which  the  young  man  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  bis  heart  now  told  was  curious  and 
painful.  M  deChesnel,  his  grandfather,  the 
.old  man  'whom  Doctor  Dubois  had  seen  in  the 
other  room,  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  bad 
emigrated  during  the  first  French  revolution. 
He  had  gone  to  America,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Virginia  planter,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  quite  hopeless  of  ever  returning  to 
his  native  country.  After  a  time  his  wife 
died,  agd  left  him  with  an  only  daughter. 
He  came  to  Paris  ;  where,  although  his  for¬ 
tune  was  small,  he  was  able  to  give  his  child 
a  complete  education.  After  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty,  news  came  to  him  from  Amer¬ 
ica  that  his  father-in-law  had  died,  leaving 
all  his  property  to  him.  He  again  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  his  daughter,  then  nineteen 
years  of  age.  On  the  voyage  out  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Jarante,  a  young 
French  nobleman  of  great  wealth,  who  was 
going  to  the  west  in  order  to  expend  his 
superabundant  activity  in  travel.  An  aflec- 
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lion  iprang  np  between  this  roang  nasn  and  i 
M.  de  Cbejoers  daughter.  The  consequence 
was  that,  some  lime  after  their  arrival  in 
America,  they  were  married.  But  M.  de 
Jarante  had  not  entirely  lost  his  wandering 
propensities.  Whilst  M.  de  Chesnel  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  unexpected  lawsuit  with  the  re¬ 
lations  of  hU  father-in-law— which  ended  in 
the  will  being  utterly  set  aside — the  young 
couple  travelled  toother  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  This  lasted  some  years.  Victor,  the 
youth  who  related  the  story  to  the  doctor, 
and  Valerie  were  boro,  and  the  mother  found 
it  neceMary  to  remain  more  stationary  than 
before,  to  look  after  her  children.  Then  M. 
de  Jarante  undertook  to  explore  the  cordil¬ 
leras  of  the  Andes  alone,  and  sent  his  wife 
and  family  back  to  France. 

Victor  evidently  slurred  over  certain  do¬ 
mestic  quarrels  here  ;  but  it  came  out  that 
M.  de  Chesnel  had  reproached  his  son-in-law 
with  neglecting  his  daughter,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  partly  because  the  fortune 
which  she  had  expected  had  been  taken  from 
her.  M.  Jarante  afterward  returned  in  safe¬ 
ty,  and  led  a  very  quiet  life  in  Paris.  His 
wife  thought  that  his  restlessness  was  now 
quite  worn  out ;  but  at  length  he  again  start- 
^  for  South  America,  wrote  boone — fre¬ 
quently  sending  valuable  collections  which  he 
made  by  the  way ;  and  was  last  heard  of 
when  about  to  undertake  a  voyage  across  the 
Pacihc.  This  happened  six  years  before  the 
period  at  which  Doctor  Dulraia  becamp  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  story.  For  some  time 
Madame  de  Jarante  suffered  no  misfortune 
but  separation  from  her  husband ;  but  at 
length  his  relations  had  reason  to  consider 
him  to  be  dead.  They  asked  his  wife  to  give 
an  account  of  his  immense  fortune.  She  re¬ 
fused,  saying  that  it  devolved  upon  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Then,  to  her  surprise,  they  asked  for 
proofs  of  their  marriage.  She  had  none  to 
give.  A  trial  took  place ;  and,  although 
some  corroborative  testimony  was  brought 
forward,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  law,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Jarante  was  not  only  deprived  of 
her  husband's  fortune,  but  was  called  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  many  large  sums  she  had 
spent.  M.  de  Chesnel  sacridced  all  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him  to  protect  her.  The  hotel  in 
which  they  lived  had  luckily  been  taken  in 
bis  name.  They  sold  the  furniture  piecemeal 
to  enable  them  to  live.  Then  it  was  that 
Madame  de  Jarante  6rst  showed  symptoms  of 
her  mental  disorder.  She  could  not  believe 
in  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  her ;  and 
to  save  her  from  complete  insanity,  her  father 
and  children  fonnd  it  necessary  to  commence 


the  system  of  deception  which  they  had  ever 
afterwards  been  compelled  to  carry  on. 
Victor  gave  many  details  of  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  means  they  Uwk  for  this  purpose — always 
successfully.  His  mother  invariably  kept 
her  room.  Only  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
however,  had  she  shown  signs  of  bodily  de¬ 
cay.  Assistance  had  not  b^n  called  in,  sim¬ 
ply  on  account  of  their  poverty. 

“  And  what,  may  I  now  inquire,"  said  the 
doctor,  deeply  interested,  "are  the  grounds 
of  hopes  of  letter  times  which  you  seem  to 
entertain." 

“  I  am  certain,"  replied  Victor,  **  that 
father  is  not  dead.  He  will' return,  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  restore  us  to  our  former  posi¬ 
tion.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  my  mother’s  life 
shall  be  preserved  until  then." 

Doctor  Dubois  did  not  entertain  the  same 
coohdence.  **  Little  stress,"  he  said,  “  must 
be  laid  on  presentiments  of  that  kind.  Mean¬ 
while,  your  mother  must  not  be  allowed  to 
want  for  anything.  You  must  borrow  money 
oi  some  friend.” 

“We  have  no  friends,"  said  the  young 
man. 

“  Then  I  shall  write  a  prescription,"  mut¬ 
tered  the  doctor,  as  he  seiz^  pen  and 
paper. 

What  he  wrote  was  as  follows : 

Monsiettr, — T  am  in  want  of  money  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  please  send  me  three  hundred  francs  by  the 
bearer. 

Alfborse  DuBora. 

“  There,”  said  he,  getting  up,  “  take  that 
to  its  address  to-morrow  morning,  and  do  not 
let  me  hear  from  you  again  until  you  have 
used  what  you  receive.  1  will  come  again 
to-morrow  evening. 

So  saying,  the  doctor  bustled  away  to  es¬ 
cape  the  thanks  of  Victor,  and  crossed  the 
court  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  he  forgot  to 
put  up  his  umbrella. 

In  the  evening  Doctor  Dubois  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  felt  his  heart  warmed  by  the 
evidences  of  greater  comfort  be  beheld.  He 
now  venturi  to  prescribe  medicine,  and 
succeeded  eventually  in  restoring  b'is  patient’s 
health.  There  was  no  change,  howevbr,  in 
her  mental  condition.  She  still  believed  her¬ 
self  to  be  surrounded  by  wealth  ;  only  she 
thought  her  children  were  more  attentive 
than  before.  The  little  comforts  they  now* 
gave  her  excited  not  surprise  but  gratitude. 
The  doctor  continued  bis  visits  and  his 
loans!  “You  shall. pay  me  all  back  with 
interest,"  be  smd,  when  Victor  hesitated  to 
accept. 
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**  Good  works  are  never  lost,”  remarked 
Bobonne,  falling  in  with  her  master's  humor. 

One  evening  in  the  following  summer, 
when  the  physician  happened  again  to  be 
making  ready  for  a  comfortable  evening 
with  his  feet  in  the  same  slippers;  with  the 
usual  plate  of  nuts  and  almonds  before  him 
and  an  uncorked  bottle  of  Beaune,  with  which 
he  took  alternate  draughts  of  Seltzer  water; 
with  the  same  black  velvet  skullcap  thrust 
to  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the  same  morn- 
ing-gown  thrown  back  in  gmceful  folds, 
Bobonne  had  just  come  in  with  the  coffee  and 
the  evening  paper.  The  bell  rang  again. 
Doctor  Dubois  again  exclaimed,  “  Diable” 
and  ”  Peste.”  It  was  Victor  as  before. 

“  Come,”  he  exclaimed,  “  to  save  us  from 
the  consequences  of  excess  of  joy  !” 

“  They  are  never  very  serious,”  quoth  the 
doctor,  without  moving.  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?” 

”  My  father  has  returned.” 

Bobonne  instantly  understood  the  signi- 
6cance  of  these  words,  was  the  first  to 
urge  her  master  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
lost  no  time  in  handing  him  bis  hat.  “  As 
for  your  coffee,  my  dear  doctor,  I  will  keep 
that  warm  for  you,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
affectionate  familiarity  which  was  new  to 
Victor. 

Doctor  Dubois  learned  as  he  walked  to¬ 
wards  the  hotel,  that  Monsieur  de  Jarante  bad 
suddenly  appeared  without  giving  any  warn¬ 
ing  whatever.  His  wife  became  insensible  on 


beholding  him,  and  Victor  had  instantly 
rushed  away  for  medical  assistance.  When 
they  reached  the  hotel,  all  danger  seemed  to 
have  passed,  and  the  returned  traveller  was 
listening  with  astonishment,  anger,  and  con¬ 
trition  to  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
family.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  met  with 
many  perils  and  fatigues,  which  had  disgust¬ 
ed  him  at  last  with  a  wandering  life.  He 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  a  remote  island, 
scalped,  and  escaped  with  his  life  only  by  a 
miracle.  He  admitted  that  he  had  l^en 
neglectful.  His  future  life,  however,  should 
atone  for  the  past. 

He  naturally  resumed  possession  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  established  the  legality  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  -legitimacy  of  his  children. 
Madame  de  Jarante  at  length  understood  all 
that  happened  to  her,  and  might  hare  return¬ 
ed  into  the  society  which  had  so  readily  cast 
her  off;  but,  instead  of  seeking  pleasure,  she 
occupies  herself  in  relieving  the  poor ;  in 
which  benevolent  occupation  she  is  much 
assisted  by  Doctor  Dubois.  Her  son  and 
daughter  both  married  well ;  and  although 
M.  de  Chesnel  recently  died  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  years,  the  whole  family  now  enjoys 
a  happiness  which  it  had  never  before  known. 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  Doctor 
Dubois  went  the  other  day,  with  rather  a  con¬ 
fused  look,  to  ask  Victor  to  stand  godfather 
to  a  son  and  heir  which  Bobonne — we  beg 
her  pardon — which  Madame  Dubois,  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  with. 


From  the  Weetminsier  Beview. 
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Evert  age  has  its  watchword  and  panacea 
for  the  evils  of  life,  but  seldom  is  its  full 
impprt  or  due  application  known  to  the  men 
of  the  age  who  use  it.  ‘‘Education”  has 
been  the  cry  of  this  century  ;  but  who  shall 
we  find  to  tell  us  what  education  really 


•  1.  The  Story  of  the  Peaeant-hoy  Philosopher. 
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means  ?  It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  over 
the  various  notions  which  that  word  conveys 
to  men  of  different  sects  and  opinions,  and 
might  haply  awaken  laughter  over  a  fact  far 
too  melancholy  to  admit  of  mirth ;  for  if 
education  really  be  the  panacea  for  all  hu¬ 
man  ills,  and  no  two  individuals  have  yet 
agreed  as  to  what  education  is,  we  are  still 
struggling  on  in  darkness,  and  the  activity  of 
the  last  fifty  years  may  have  led  us  astray 
instead  of  advancing  us  on  our  way.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  find  the  best  clue  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  by  attending  to  the  derivation  of  the 
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word  :  e-ducation  is  assuredly  a  drawing  out 
of  what  is  already  tn  the  being  subjected  to 
it;  not  the  impressing  a  fresh  character:  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  education  consists  in 
perfecting  the  natural  faculties.  The  only 
legitimate  inquiry,  therefore,  is — what  is  the 
process  by  which  these  faculties  may  be  best 
drawn  out?  and  this  short  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry,  we  think,  removes  a  g(^  deal  of  the 
difficulty  in  judging  between  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject,  and  may  help  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  mists  of  prejudice 
which  obscure  it.  We  have  believed  too 
long  that  a  certain  amount  of  information 
inserted  into  a  passive  recipient  was  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  as  Mr.  Mayhew  well  observes,  hare 
crammed  our  intellectual  prize  oxen  into  obe¬ 
sity  rather  than  strength.  It  is  a  mistake  of 
the  most  mischievous  kind,  and  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  its  effects  in  the  dead  level  to 
which  it  has  reduced  the  higher  orders,  and 
in  the  hebetized  intellects  of  the  lower. 
Take  a  boy,  for  instance,  of  the  higher  class 
from  a  public  school,  stuffed  most  creditably 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics — in  a 
fair  way  to  take  honors  at  the  University, 
and  set  down  by  his  teachers  as  a  very 
promising  youth.  What  is  his  education? 
Is  it  not  rather  gained  among  his  companions 
than  from  his  tutors  ?  From  his  companions 
he  will  take  up  his  opinions  and  his  manners 
— among  them,  and  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed  at  that  early  age,  his 
character  will  be  formed ;  for  among  them 
he  will  have  learned  to  wish  for,  and  to 
become  something,  either  good  or  evil ;  while 
his  school  studies  will  at  best  have  given 
him  the  key  of  knowledge,  but  seldom  the 
wish  to  use  it. 

No  doubt  exceptions  will  occur,  but  of  the 
number  so  carefully,  nay,  painfully  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
how  many  are  there  who  have  learned  to  put 
in  practice  any  of  the  precepts  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  a  portion  of  whose  writings  they 
have  “  done,’*  not  comprehended  ?  or  who 
have  gained  from  the  historians  whose  works 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  construe,  any 
lessons  in  politics  which  may  enable  them  to 
correct  the  crude  notions  of  the  present  by 
the  experience  of  former  ages  ?  Tlie  truth 
is,  that  the  real  education  of  the  child  begins 
long  before  he  takes  his  place  on  the  forms 
of  the  school :  it  is  commenced  in  the  nurse¬ 
ry,  carried  on,  perhaps,  in  the  stable,  but 
certainly  not  much  forwarded  by  the  drudge¬ 
ry  of  lessons  which  he  hates,  and  never 
thinks  about  after  they  are  over.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  young  mind  which  first  trains  the 


faculties — the  wish  to  speak  comes  when  it  is 
perceived  that  by  speaking  some  advantage 
will  be  ga'ned;  and  the  child  soon  learns  to 
fashion  the  tender  organs  to  articulate 
sounds,  however  difficult  the  first  attempt: 
— the  wish  to  know,  in  like  manner,  would 
be  followed  by  knowledge,  for  the  wish  is 
the  condition  on  which  all  good  is  accorded 
to  us,  and  if  we  do  not  seek  we  do  not  have. 
The  fault,  then,  rests  with  the  parents  in 
the  first  instance,  who  have  not  cultivated  in 
the  child’s  mind  the  wish  to  know  the  things 
which  they  send  him  to  school  to  learn.  The 
influence  of  home  has  been  paramount  for 
several  years,  and  those  years,  too,  in  which 
the  future  character  is  formed;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  these  influences  have  been,  will 
be  the  use  made  of  the  tools  put  into  his 
hands  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  tutor. 
Yet  the  mere  putting  these  tools  into  his 
bands  without  an  endeavor  to  teach  him  the 
use  of  them,  is,  by  the  great  mass  of  parents, 
held  to  he  education  ;  and  the  youth  who  has 
never  had  one  principle  instilled  into  his 
mind,  who  has  been  taught  to  consider  his 
learning  merely  as  the  means  of  “getting 
on,”  and  who  consequently  runs  wild  at 
college,  disgraces  his  family,  and  ruins  him¬ 
self,  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  innate 
depravity  of  human  nature ;  for  “  be  had  had 
such  an  excellent  education,”  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  pains  taken  by  his  careful 
father,  turned  out  a  scamp.  His  real  educa¬ 
tion  was  probably  what  was  given  him  in  the 
stable  and  the  servants’-hall  at  home,  the 
wine  party  and  the  boating  match  at  school 
and  college.  We  do  not  put  tools  into  the 
hands  of  an  artisan  without  long  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  art  of  using  them;  but 
we  seem  to  fancy  that  a  legislator  wants  less 
training  than  a  joiner,  and  that  the  brain, 
that  finest  of  all  organ-s,  needs  less  practice 
than  the  hand  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work. 
The  youth,  even  if  he  do  not  run  the  wild 
career  we  have  supposed,  comes  forth  after 
his  so-called  “education”  stuffed  to  reple¬ 
tion  with  undigested  knowledge,  which  fares 
as  other  undigested  matters  are  apt  to  do, 
and  is  rejected  because  it  has  been  thrust 
into  the  stomach  in  too  hard  a  lump  to  be 
healthily  assimilated.  The  dearth  of  great 
minds  and  able  men  among  us  is  the  stern 
comment  of  God  and  nature  on  the  unwhole¬ 
some  system. 

In  our  schools  for  the  poor,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  undue 
repletion  ;  but  the  boy  is  usually  left  no  less 
ignorant  than  his  young  master  of  the  object 
and  end  of  what  little  knowledge  he  does 
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acquire.  He  is  msrebed  into  the  school  in  a 
military  step,  made  to  repeat  catechismB 
which  he  cannot  understand,  to  read  chap¬ 
ters  of  Scripture  uique  ad  nauseam,  from 
which  no  lesson  is  drawn;  to  spend  long 
hours  in  acquiring  the  mysteries  of  letters 
and  figures  printed  and  written,  for  which  he 
can  see  no  use,  since  the  sounds  produced  by 
their  combination  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
triligible  to  him,  not  being  those  of  bis 
patois  ;  and  having  been  drilled  in  the  goose- 
step  and  the  catechit^m,  with  perhaps  the 
ad  dition  of  the  muhiplication-table,  for  five 
or  six  years,  be  also  is  turned  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster  “  well  educated,” 
according  to  the  views  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  pari^  and  the  committee  of  gentlemen 
subscribers.*  The  result  of  this  kind  of 
training  is,  that  when  released  from  the 
wearisome  drudgery  of  the  school,  the  boy 
escapes  to  pursue  and  finish  his  education 
in  the  cowyard  and  the  wood,  or,  maybe, 
the  workshop  or  the  barrack ;  and  having 
been  thoroughly  wearied  and  disgusted  with 
all  that  was  taught  him  so  unpleasantly,  he 
uses  no  more  of  it  than  affords  him  pleasure 
or  profit,  and  that  is  seldom  much ;  for 
though  he  was  made  to  learn  words,  he 
knows  not  how  to  use  them ;  and  though  he 
may  have  passed  through  two  or  three  rules 
of  arithmetic,  he  has  no  notion  of  their 
application ;  and  even  if  he  have  learned  a 
few  facts  of  history  or  science,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  enable  these  facts  to  ripen  into 
practical  knowledge  ;  while  as  for  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  moral  training  which  is  so  much 
insisted  on,  he  has  never  been  invited  to 
exercise  his  mind  for  one  moment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any  of  the  great  questions  which  so 
deeply  interest  mankind.  Everything  has 
been  settled  for  him,  dogmatically.  What 
his  parents  believe,  he  is  required  to  believe, 
or  rather  to  repeat,  on  pain  of  a  flogging; 
and  great  truths,  which  have  aflbrded  life¬ 
long  thought  to  sages,  are  repeated  tripping¬ 
ly  and  thoughtlessly  by  children  who  have 
never  thought  about  them  at  ail ;  have  never 
felt  a  wish  to  be  informed,  and  never  will, 
until  something  occurs  to  awaken  thought, 
and  if  that  something  do  not  come  early 
enough  in  life  to  form  the  character,  mobt 
probably  when  difficulties  arise,  the  gin-shop 
rather  than  the  Bible  will  be  the  resort  of 
the  well-trained  alumnus  of  the  national 


*  Of  eourss  we  do  not  mesa  to  assert  that 
there  are  no  bright  rxeeptiona  to  this  general  oon- 
demBatioa — every  reader  will  remember  eome:  we 
merely  speak  of  the  mam  of  common  national 
aehoou. 


sehool.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  evils  attending  our  present  system  of 
so-called  education  for  the  lower  classes  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  last 
census,  as  published  by  authority  ;  and  no 
one  who  bad  closely  observed  what  was 
passing  around  him,  was  at  all  surprised  at 
that  statement.  All  thinkers  hare  seen  the 
evil :  many,  like  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  have 
set  their  shoulders  stoutly  to  the  wheel  to 
remedy  it,  and  so  much  has  been  done  in 
such  instances,  that  it  has  left  no  question 
as  to  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  real  and 
fructifying  education.  The  difficulty  is  to 
persuade  the  unthinking  part  of  the  publie, 
which  unluckily  forms  the  majority,  to  see 
it.* 

There  is  in  human  nature  during  early 
childhood  so  much  aptitude  for  receiving  im- 
pressions ;  so  much  of  inquisitive  cariosity  ; 
so  much  activity  of  mind,  in  short,  that 
whenever  the  slightest  encouragement  is 
given,  knowledge  is  sought  as  an  amusement 
and  a  delight ;  and  if  a  child  has  been  allowed 
to  be  the  companion  of  well-informed  per¬ 
sons,  who  hare  duly  answered  all  bis  ques- 
I  tions  for  the  first  seven  years,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  one  of  the  great  principles  of  physics, 
morals,  or  religion  which  will  not  have  been 
established  in  his  mind  without  fatigue  or 
any  consciousness  of  a  strain  upon  the  facul¬ 
ties  ;  for  a  child  will  no  more  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  when  he  is  weary,  than  he  will  ask 
for  food  when  he  has  had  a  sufficient  meal. 
Wherever  we  can  trace  back  the  career  of 
great  men  to  their  early  years,  we  generally 
find  that  they  have  had  a  well-judging  and 
clever  mother  or  teacher,  by  whose  lively 
and  affectionate  discourse  they  have  early 
bad  their  faculties  pleasurably  excited,  and 
the  wish  for  intellectual  progress  awakened  ; 
and  as  during  these  first  years  the  brain  is  in 
a  state  of  growth,  the  impressions  then  made 
on  the  child  become  the  tastes  of  the  man, 
like  letters  out  on  the  bark  of  trees,  which 
widen  but  are  not  obliterated  by  the  lapse 
of  years  :  our  tastes  are  in  fact  our  character. 
But  what  is  the  fate  of  the  great  majority  of 
children  who  are  born  into  the  world  ?  The 


*  If  any  fearibonld  be  entertained  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  lyetem  which  would  call  forth  the  dor¬ 
mant  facnltiee  of  the  child  would  be  too  coetly  for 
common  purposes,  we  may  refer  to  the  pnbliehed 
acoonnte  of  tne  echool  at  King’s  Sombome,  which 
has  accomplished  everything  that  could  be  wished 
at  so  small  a  cost,  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  has 
been  paid  by  the  poor  themselves.  Its  success  was 
perfect,  and  several  schools  of  the  same  kind  might 
oe  pointed  out,  where  equal  success  has  been  at¬ 
tained. 
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poor  man’i  child,  we  can  eaaily  perceive,  muat 
be  deprived  of  all  chance  of  gaining  intellectu¬ 
al  activity  from  intercourse  with  his  parents  or 
neighbors,  for  both  parents  and  neighbors  in 
most  localities  are  coarse  and  ignorant,  and 
thus  the  first  years  are  almost  wholly  thrown 
away ;  questions  are  not  ssked  because  the 
objects  which  might  awaken  curiosity  are 
few,  and  the  gossip  of  the  village  is  all  that 
they  hear.  The  school,  therefore,  ought  to 
remedy  this  by  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  new 
objects,  and  surrounding  the  first  steps  in 
the  path  of  knowledge  with  flowers.  But 
we  have  seen  bow  the  generality  of  schools 
are  constituted  :  bare  walls,  thumbed  lesson- 
books,  a  slate  bung  round  the  neck  covered 
with  wretched  scrawls,  the  cane  and  the 
strap ;  such  are  the  usual  constituents  of  a 
country  school,  and  bow  these  are  to  awaken 
a  love  of  learning,  or  satisfy  it  if  any  acci¬ 
dental  circumstance  have  awakened  it,  our 
readers  can  judge  from  what  they  daily  see. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  inseparable  from 
the  station  in  life  in  which  these  children  are 
bom.  The  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  social 
fabric  make  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  poor  man.  It  is  not  in  a 
country  where  a  Faraday  lectures  to  applaud¬ 
ing  princes ;  where  a  Dalton  by  his  com¬ 
manding  intellect  conquered  for  himself  a 
prouder  place  than  hereditary  nobles  could 
command  :  where,  in  short,  talent  has  grown 
up  from  every  rank  and  every  locality,  it  is 
not  in  such  a  country  that  this  argument 
should  be  used  :  but  for  the  moment  it  shall 
be  granted.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  class 
for  whom  the  good  things  of  knowledge  are 
to  be  reserved  ?  Domestic  servants  are 
taken  from  this  helot  race  ;  they  have  been 
drilled  duly  into  civility  and  obedience  at 
the  national  school,  can  write,  and  keep  an 
account ;  and  if  females  have  added  thereto 
the  use  of  the  needle,  they  are  of  course  ac¬ 
complished  for  their  station,  and  accordingly 
one  of  these  “  very  excellent  servants  ”  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nursery  to  super¬ 
intend  the  mental  and  corporeal  development 
of  the  heir  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  then 
it  is  that  the  niggardliness  which  has  grudged 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  to  the  poor 
man’s  child  comes  back  as  a  curse,  to  roost 
at  home.  The  precious  years  when  the 
character  is  taking  its  bent  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  its  tendencies,  are  in  most  families  spent 
in  the  society  and  under  the  care  of  persons 
ignoraut  of  every  principle  of  science,  whose 
conversation  is  at  best  idle  gossip,  and  often 
something  much  worse;  whose  notions  on 
every  subject  are  narrow  ;  whose  atlenliun  is 


confined  to  their  own  small  concerns ;  who 
are  incapable  of  answering  a  question  if  asked, 
and  avoid  the  confession  of  ignorance  by  a 
testy  reply.  Thus  the  child  leaves  the  nur¬ 
sery  very  little  wiser  in  the  last  year  than 
the  first,  knowing  nothing  of  pleasure  in 
intellectual  exercises,  and  connecting  in  bis 
own  secret  soul  instruction  with  weariness, 
and  knowledge  with  dull  dry  lessons.  The 
rsoi  education  of  the  rich  man’s  child  then 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  for  many  years  than  that 
which  has  been  acquired  by  his  nurses  in  the 
national  school,  aided  by  the  gossip  of  the 
cottage ;  and  the  young  heir  passes  into  the 
hands  of  tutors  and  teachers  with  a  mind  as 
devoid  of  ideas,  and  faculties  as  little  awakened 
as  the  persons  under  whose  charge  these  in¬ 
valuable  years  have  been  spent,  whose  misuse 
can  never  be  remedied. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  will  be  seen 
sometimes  a  child  left  wholly  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  and  whose  mind  has 
been  awakened  to  observe,  because  there  was 
amusement  in  the  employment.  Without 
going  all  the  length  of  Rousseau’s  theory,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  child  to  whom 
everything  has  been  taught  before  he  sought 
to  know  it,  is  likely  to  remain  an  ignoramus, 
and  that  the  wise  teacher  will  rather  strive 
to  excite  curiosity  than  demand  learning  from 
the  very  young.  If  a  child  be  set  to  do  a 
day’s  work  like  a  laborer,  his  health  will  suffer 
from  the  long-continued  exertion ;  for  the 
instinct  of  childhood  dictates  a  fitful  activity 
alternating  with  sleep  and  rest.  The  bnun 
is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  other  natu¬ 
ral  organs,  and,  if  nature  be  consulted,  will 
do  its  work  by  the  same  irregular  movements; 
now  eager  for  novelty  and  striving  to  open 
fresh  adits  to  knowledge,  now  weary  and 
unwilling  to  apply.  If  this  law  of  nature 
were  attended  to  in  early  youth,  by  the 
parent  or  home  teachers  of  the  child,  he 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
without  fatigue  or  inconvenience,  and  would 
rather  seek  than  shrink  from  the  lessons  of 
the  school,  if  they  were,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
rational,  and,  consequently,  interesting.  It 
is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body  ; — food 
may  be  supplied,  but  if  there  be  no  appetite 
it  will  be  useless  ;  for  if  it  be  forced  down 
the  throat  when  the  stomach  is  not  fitted  to 
receive  it,  the  substances  thus  thrust  in  will 
not  be  assimilated,  and  the  body,  conse¬ 
quently,  will  not  be  nourished.  The  art  of 
the  tutor,  then  consists,  not  in  driving  into 
his  pupil  a  certain  amount  of  acquirement,  as 
a  carpenter  would  drive  a  nail,  but  in  awaken¬ 
ing  the  faculties  so  far  as  to  induce  the  child 
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to  seek  information,  and  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  educate  himself.  But  the  tutor, 
or  the  schoolmaster,  under  whom  many  boys 
are  placed,  finds  such  an  attention  to  charac¬ 
ter  troublesome :  his  task  is  rendered  more 
difiicult  by  previous  neglect ;  and  he  is  too 
apt  to  enforce  the  completion  of  the  lesson 
by  severity,  without  considering  whether  it 
is  duly  digested  so  as  to  afford  wholesome 
nutriment  to  the  mind.  He  succeeds,  at  last, 
in  carrying  his  point ;  the  lesson  is  done,  but 
the  book  IS  hated,  and  the  first  step  in  such 
education  is  thus  accomplished — that  of  giv¬ 
ings  complete  distaste  to  everything  that  the 
pupil  is  thus  compelled  to  learn.  The  houses 
of  parliament,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  all  bear 
testimony  in  unmistakable  language  to  the 
results  of  this  mode  of  instruction  ;  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  one  of  these 
a  single  broad  principle  laid  down,  a  single 
great  and  comprehensive  view  taken  of  any 
question  in  politics,  in  theology,  or  in  juris¬ 
prudence.  The  principles  advanced,  instead 
of  being  taken  from  ibe  eternal  verities  of 
Ood  and  nature,  are  patched  up,  like  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  prescription,  pro  re  nat&  ;  for  the  child 
who  has  been  trained  by  the  “excellent 
servant,”  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  the 
clergyman,  in  the  school  he  superintended, 
grows  to  maturity  with  much  the  same  pow¬ 
ers  of  reasoning  as  his  earliest  tutoress  was 
likely  to  give  him.  And  yel  when  we  see 
the  progress  in  intellectual  greatness  occa¬ 
sionally  made  by  persons  who  have  had 
scarcely  any  of  the  “  ad  vantages  of  ed  ucalion,” 
as  the  phrase  is,  we  must  believe  that  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  higher  flights  than 
these  cramped,  drilled  faculties  ever  reach  : 
and  if  our  present  system  were  always  to  be 
pursued,  we  should  rather  say  of  any  one 
who  has  risen  above  the  general  level,  “  he 
has  done  it  in  spite  of  the  cfisadvantages  of 
education.”  Let  us  take  an  example  or  two 
to  make  the  matter  clearer  :  the  tale  will  not 
be  without  interest.  All  biographies  begin 
with  a  history  of  ancestors :  ours  shall  not 
set  at  nought  the  good  old  custom,  and  the 
ancestor  of  our  hero  shall  be  as  duly  com¬ 
memorated  as  if  Mr.  James  himself  had  been 
the  historiographer : — 

“  It  was  rather  more  than  eighty  years  ago 
that  a  stout  little  boy,  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
was  despatched  from  an  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  to 
drown  a  litter  of  puppies  in  an  adjacent  pond. 
The  commission  suem^  to  be  not  in  the  least  con¬ 
genial.  He  sate  down  beside  the  pond,  and  began 
to  cry  over  his  charge ;  and  finally,  after  wasting 
some  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  indecision  and  sorrow, 


instead  of  committing  the  puppies  to  the  water, 
he  tucked  them  up  in  his  little  kilt,  and  set 
out  by  a  blind  pathway,  which  went  winding 
through  the  stunted  heath  of  the  dreary  Maol buoy 
Common,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  farm¬ 
house — his  home  for  the  two  previous  twelve 
months.  After  some  doubtful  wandering  on  the 
waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  before  night  fall 
the  neighboring  sea-port  town,  and  presented  him¬ 
self  laden  with  his  charge  at  his  mother’s  door. 
The  pix>r  woman,  a  sailor’s  widow  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  raised  her  hands  in  astonishment. 
‘Oh,  my  unlucky  boy!’  she  exclaimed  what's 
this  ? — what  brings  tou  here  ?’  ‘  The  little  dog¬ 
gies,  mither,’  said  tlie  boy  ;  ‘  I  could  na  drown 
the  little  doggies  ;  and  I  took  them  to  you.’  ” 

The  consequence  of  this  adventure  was, 
that  the  child  returned  no  more  to  the  farm¬ 
house  ;  he  followed  subsequently  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  father,  and  in  process  of  lime 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  trading-vessel ; 
an  honest,  kind-hearted  man,  of  sober  habits, 
fond  of  reading,  iind,  what  is  more  to  otir 
purpose,  possessed  of  a  few  useful  books.  It 
was  in  the  home  of  the  worthy  master  of 
the  sloop  Friendship  that  the  hero  of  our 
tale  first  saw  the  light:  and  a  pleasant  home 
it  was  to  the  boy,  who  at  his  father’s  return 
from  his  voyages  always  found  his  lap  filled 
with  toys,  and  was  fondled  by  nil  who  re¬ 
spected  the  well-to-do  proprietor  of  the  sloop 
he  sailed  in.  The  child  learned  his  letters, 
not  by  tedious  tuition,  but  from  having  his 
attention  caught  by  those  on  the  sign  posts 
of  the  place,  where  the  pictures  of  jugs  and 
glasses  and  ships  had  delighted  his  eyes. 
His  next  step  was  to  a  dame’s  school,  where, 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year, 
he  had  learned  to  read  enough  to  form  one 
of  the  Bible  class ;  and  here  stumbling  on 
the  history  of  Joseph,  his  heart  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  most  delightful  of  all  narrations, 
and  he  became  a  reader  from  choice:  “he 
had  discovered  that  the  art  of  reading  was 
that  of  finding  amusing  stories  in  books  T’ 
Fortune  had  hitherto  smiled  on  him,  but  the 
blight  gleam  was  now  shrouded.  One 
stormy  night  made  his  mother  a  widow  and 
himself  a  penniless  orphan,  at  an  age  when 
he  could  hardly  guess  how  much  he  had  lost. 

“  I  remember  I  used  to  go  wandering  disconso¬ 
lately  about  the  harbor  at  ibis  season,’’  observes 
the  boy,  when  describing  in  after-life  his  position 
at  this  time,  “  to  examine  the  vessels  which  had 
come  in  during  the  night,  and  that  I  oftener  than 
once  set  my  motlier  a-crying,  by  asking  her  why 
the  shipmasters  who,  when  my  father  was  alive, 
used  to  stroke  my  head  and  slip  half-pence  into 
my  pockets,  never  now  take  any  notice  of  me,  or 
gave  me  anything?  She  well  knew  that  the 
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shipmasters — not  an  nngenerons  race  of  men — 
had  simply  failed  to  recognize  their  old  comrade’s 
child ;  blit  the  question  was  only  too  suggestive, 
notwithstanding,  of  both  her  own  loss  and  mine. 

I  nsed,  too,  to  climb,  day  after  day,  a  grassy  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  old  coast-line  immediately  beyond 
my  mother’s  house,  that  commands  a  wide  reach 
of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  to  look  wistfully  out — 
long  after  every  one  else  had  ceased  to  hope — 
for  the  sloop  with  the  two  stripes  of  white,  and 
the  two  square  topsails.  But  months  and  years 
passed  by,  and  the  white  stripes  and  the  square 
topsails  I  never  saw.” 

Fortunately  for  the  orphan,  when  means 
of  improvement  were  so  entirely  cut  short, 
according  to  ordinary  opinion,  by  his  mother’s 
destitution,  he  had  two  maternal  uncles,  hard¬ 
working  but  intelligent  and  conscientious 
men,  such  as  Scotland  has  been  wont  to  pro¬ 
duce.  They  pitied  the  child  thus  early  de¬ 
prived  of  his  natural  protector,  and  set  them¬ 
selves  to  supply  the  loss.  James,  the  elder 
of  the  two  — we  again  quote  the  boy’s  own 
narrative — 

**  Added  to  a  clear  head  and  much  native  sa¬ 
gacity,  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and  a 
great  thirst  for  information.  He  was  a  harness- 
maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  district  of  country,  and  as  he  never  engaged 
either  journeyman  or  apprentice,  but  executed  all 
his  work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hours  of  labor, 
save  that  he  indultred  in  a  brief  pause  as  twilight 
came  on,  and  took  a  mile's  walk  or  so,  were  usual¬ 
ly  protracted  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  occupation  of  course 
left  him  little  time  for  reading;  but  he  often  found 
some  one  to  read  beside  him  during  the  day ; 
and  in  the  winter  evenings  his  portable  bench 
used  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  into  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round 
the  hearth,  where  his  brother  Alexander,  whose 
occupations  left  his  evenings  free,  would  read 
aloud  from  some  interesting  volume  for  the  general 
bem’ht.  Occasionally  the  family-circle  would 
be  widened  by  the  accession  of  from  two  to  three 
intelligent  neighbors,  who  would  drop  in  to  listen ; 
and  then  the  bmk  after  a  time  would  be  laid  aside, 
in  order  that  its  contents  might  bedisciissed  in  con¬ 
versation.  I  soon  learned  to  bring  my  story-books 
to  his  workshop,  and  became,  in  a  small  way,  one 
of  his  readers.  My  books  were  not  yet  of  the  kind 
which  he  would  have  chosen  fur  himself;  but  he 
took  an  interest  in  my  interest;  and  his  explana¬ 
tions  of  all  the  hard  words,  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  turning  over  a  dictionary.  And  when  tired  of 
reading,  1  never  failed  to  find  rare  delight  in  the 
anecdotes  and  old-world  stories,  many  of  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  all  of  which  he 
could  render  singularly  amusing.” 

This  was  education  of  the  highest  order, 
for  the  boy  was  won  to  love  knowledge  be¬ 
cause  it  cost  him  no  sorrow,  and  afforded  him 
amusement,  and  learned  to  sift  its  worth 


from  the  conversation  of  shrewd  and  expe¬ 
rienced  persons.  Accordingly,  as  we  shall 
by-and-bye  see,  the  taste  never  left  him,  and 
bore  a  richer  fruit  than  the  honest  harness- 
maker,  even  in  his  brightest  imaginings,  had 
ever  anticipated. 

Alexander,  the  younger  brother,  was  no 
less  remarkable  in  his  way.  He  was  a  grave, 
observant  man ;  had  passed  some  years  in 
the  Royal  Navy  ;  had  sailed  with  Nelson, 
and  aided  in  the  landing  of  the  English  troops 
in  Egypt,  till,  at  the  short  peace  in  1802,  he 
left  that  stirring  life  for  one  more  congenial 
to  his  taste  in  his  native  place.  From  him 
the  young  orphan  gained  a  quick  eye  for  the 
wonders  of  creation.  Alexander  was  a  nat¬ 
uralist — had  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  he  had  seen  in  distant  seas,  and  of  their 
curious  habits ;  and  when,  between  his  hours 
of  labor,  he  would  wander  along  the  shore  on 
the  crags,  the  child  loved  to  join  him,  and 
hear  his  talk  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  which  he 
was  skilful  in  catching,  or  trace  the  haunts 
of  marine  animals,  and  admire  their  curious 
forms  :  and  thus,  while  James  was  cultivating 
in  the  boy’s  mind  a  love  of  solid  knowledge, 
by  showing  him  its  bright  side,  Alexander 
was  equally  laying  the  foundation  of  scientific 
greatness,  by  cherishing  in  him  the  habit  of 
close  observation,  without  which  nothing 
important  is  ever  discovered. 

“  1  owed  more,”  says  his  pupil,  when  writing 
in  after-years  of  his  early  tutors, — I  owed  more 
to  the  habit  of  observation  which  he  assisted  me 
in  forming,  than  even  to  his  facts  themselves; 
and  yet  some  of  these  were  of  high  value.  Ho 
has  shown  me,  for  iostance,  that  an  immense 
granite  boulder  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  town,  known  for  ages  as  the  CIsch  Malloch, 
or  cursed  stone,  stands  so  exactly  on  the  line  of 
low  water,  that  the  larger  stream-tides  of  March 
and  September  lay  dry  its  inner  side,  but  never  its 
outer  one :  round  the  outer  side  there  are  always 
from  two  to  four  inches  of  water  ;  and  such  had 
been  the  case  for  at  least  an  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore,  in  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  days:  evi¬ 
dence  enough  of  itself,  I  have  heard  him  say,  that 
the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  not  alter¬ 
ing,  though  daring  the  lapsed  century  the  waves 
had  so  largely  encroached  on  the  low  flat  shores, 
that  elderly  men  of  his  acquaintance,  long  since 
passed  away,  had  actually  held  the  plough  when 
young,  where  they  had  held  the  rudder  when  old." 

Where  is  the  gentleman’s  son  whose  walks 
are  productive  of  a  lithe  even  of  the  wisdom 
which  the  destitute  orphan  was  imbibing 
from  the  observant  Scottish  mariner  ?  And 
yet  the  mode  of  instruction  is  both  easy  and 
pleasant;*  for  the  dull  routine  of  our  so-call- 

*  It  b  pursued  in  some  schoob  in  Switzerland 
and  with  great  snecesa. 
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ed  education  is  no  less  wearisome  to  the  tutor 
than  to  the  pupil,  and  ends  by  leaving  the 
teacher  as  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  the  unfortunate  youths  whom  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  cram  with  a  certain 
amount  of  scholastic  information. 

But  the  hero  of  our  tale  had  other  sources 
of  information  and  amusement  also ;  he  was 
Nature’s  own  scholar.  The  woods  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  when  there  was  no 
access  to  the  zones  uncovered  by  the  ebb, 
furnished  him  with  employment  of  another 
kind.  He  learned  to  look  with  interest  on 
the  workings  of  certain  insects,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  some  at  least  of  their  simpler  instincts. 

“  The  large  diadem  spider,”  continues  he, 

“  which  spins  so  strong  a  web,  that  on  pressing 
my  way  through  the  furze  thickets,  I  could  hear 
its  white  silken  cords  crack  as  they  yielded  before 
me,  and  which  I  found  skilled  like  an  ancient  ma¬ 
gician  in  the  strange  art  of  rendering  itself  invisi¬ 
ble  in  the  clearest  light,  was  an  especial  favorite. 
Often  have  I  stood  twside  its  large  web,  when  the 
creature  occupied  a  place  in  the  centre,  and 
touching  it  with  a  withered  grass-stalk,  I  have 
seen  it  sullenly  swing  on  the  line  with  its  hands, 
and  then  shake  them  with  a  motion  so  rapid,  that 
the  eye  failed  to  see  either  insect  or  web  for  min¬ 
utes  together.  I  learned,  too,  to  take  especial  in¬ 
terest  in  what,  though  thev  belong  to  a  different 
family,  are  known  as  the  IVafer  j9/>iisrs,  and  have 
watched  them  speeding  by  fits  and  starts,  like 
skaters  on  ice,  across  the  surface  of  some  wood¬ 
land  spring  or  streamlet,  fearless  walkers  on  the 
water.” 

In  fact,  nothing  came  amiss  to  our  young 
observer  ;  and,  at  an  age  when  very  few  boys, 
of  what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  have 
an  idea  beyond  a  bat  or  a  ball,  or  girls  have 
any  exercise  for  their  mind  but  the  dull  walk 
with  a  nursery-maid,  carrying  a  doll  for  a 
companion,  this  pupil  of  the  dame’s  school 
gained  a  stock  of  facta  on  which  to  build  af¬ 
ter-reasonings  ;  and,  better  than  all,  a  habit 
of  using  his  senses  as  a  spur  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  did  not  merely  see,  he  looked  ; 
he  did  not  merely  hear,  he  listened  ;  and  the 
information  thus  gained  was  not  forgotten. 

Cromarty,  like  most  old  Scotch  localities, 
boasted  a  grammar  school;  and  the  boy’s 
uncles  finding  him  ready  at  learning  what 
they  taught,  were  aoxbus  that  he  should 
have  the  education  which  they,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  fancied  might  be 
there  obtained.  He  was  placed  in  the  Latin 
class,  and  with  four  other  boys,  fairly  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  “  Rudiments.” 

t 

**  1  labored  with  tolerable  diligence  for  a  day  or 


two,”  says  he ;  *'  but  there  was  no  one  to  tell  me 
what  the  rules  meant,  or  whether  they  really  meant 
anything;  and  when  I  got  as  far  p«nna,a  pen, 
and  saw  how  the  changes  were  rung  on  one  poor 
word  that  did  not  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  in 
the  old  language  than  in  the  modern  one,  I  began 
miserably  to  flag,  and  to  long  fur  my  English  reading, 
with  its  nice  amusing  stories,  and  its  picture-like 
descriptions.  The  Rudiments  was  by  far  the  dull¬ 
est  book  I  had  ever  seen  :  it  embodied  no  thought 
that  I  could  perceive :  it  certainly  contained  no 
narrative :  it  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  not  only 
‘  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace,’  but  to  even  the  voyages  of  Cook  and 
Anson.” 

But  even  the  dulness  of  the  Rudiments 
could  not  now  deaden  the  boy’s  thirst  for 
books,  or  his  enjoyment  in  bis  communingt 
with  Nature :  for  bis  childish  tastes  bad  been 
formed  too  effectually  to  be  altered  by  any 
subsequent  circumstances.  His  school  learn¬ 
ing  indeed  availed  him  but  little,  but  bis  real 
education  went  on  : — 

“  My  native  town,”  says  he,  “  had  possessed  for 
at  least  an  age  or  two  previous  to  that  of  my  boy¬ 
hood,  its  moiety  of  intelligent  book-consulting  me¬ 
chanics,  and  tradesfolk  ;  and  as  my  acquaintance 
gradually  extended  among  their  representatives 
and  descendants,  I  was  permitted  to  rummage,  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  delightful  old  chests  and 
cupboards  filled  with  tattered  and  dusty  volumes. 
The  moiety  of  my  father’s  library  which  remained 
to  me,  consisted  of  about  sixty  several  works;  my 
uncle  possessed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more, 
and  there  was  a  literary  cabinet-maker  ‘in  the 
neighborhood  who  had  once  actually  composed  a 
poem  of  thirty  lines  on  the  Hill  of  Crotnarty, 
whose  collection  of  books,  chiefly  poetical,  amount¬ 
ed  to  from  eighty  to  one  hundr^.  There  was  an¬ 
other  mechanic  in  the  neighborhood — a  house 
carpenter — who,  though  not  a  poet,  was  de^ly 
read  in  books  of  all  kinds,  from  the  plays  of  Far- 
quahar  to  the  sermons  of  Flavel ;  and  as  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  readers  and  col¬ 
lectors  of  broke,  he  possessed  a  whole  press  full 
of  tattered,  hard-working  volumes,  some  of  them 
very  curious  ones,  and  to  me  he  libBrally  extended 
what  literary  men  always  value — the  full  freedom 
of  the  press.  But  of  all  my  occasional  benefac¬ 
tors  in  this  way,  the  greatest  was  poor  Francis, 
the  retired  clerk  and  supercargo 

an  eccentric  being,  full  of  book  knowledge, 
which  he  turned  to  small  account  himself, 
but  which  helped  to  forward  the  education 
of  his  young  companion. 

“  There  were  several  other  branches  of  my  edu¬ 
cation  going  on  outside  the  pale  of  the  school,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  subject  of  our  biography,  “  in  which, 
though  I  succeeded  in  amusing  myself,  I  was  no 
tiifler.  The  shores  of  Cromarty  are  strewed  over 
with  water-rolled  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks, 
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derived  chiefly  from  the  west  during  the  ages  of 
the  boulder  clay;  and  I  soon  learned  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  sauntering  over  the  various  peb¬ 
ble-beds  when  shaken  up  by  recent  storms,  and 
in  learning  to  distinguish  their  numeruos  compo¬ 
nents.” 

“  Uncle  Sandy”  was  a  sawyer,  and  a  man 
of  taste  moreover,  for  his  sawpit  was  always 
fixed  in  some  picturesque  and  sheltered  spot; 
and  here  the  sometimes  truant  boy  delighted 
to  ramble,  and  return  to  his  kind  uncle  with 
the  result  of  bis  expeditions,  or  accompany 
him  in  a  walk  when  his  work  was  over.  The 
school  learning  went  on  but  slowly,  but  then 
his  real  education  was  every  day  becoming 
more  important  to  the  future  life  of  the  boy, 
whose  mind  was  rapidly  receiving  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  were  to  influence  it  forever. 
The  cliffs  about  Cromarty  contained  much 
that  was  curious  and  exciting  to  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  mind  of  a  child ;  there  were  caves  of 
great  size,  in  one  of  which  the  calcareous 
matter  with  which  the  water  that  dropped 
from  the  roof  was  impregnated,  formed  sta¬ 
lactites  and  other  incrustations ;  and  another 
of  them,  entitled  the  Doo-cot  cave,  from  af¬ 
fording  shelter  to  a  number  of  wild 
pigeons,  became  the  scene  of  an  adventure 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  one  so  young.  One  of  his  schoolfel¬ 
lows  had  to  a  certain  degree  been  won  over  ^ 
to  his  tastes,  and  occasionally  shared  in  his 
exploring  expeditions  ;  the  account  he  gives 
of  that  to  the  Doo-cot  has  all  the  interest  of 
Scott’s  famous  scene  in  ”  The  Antiquary,” 
and  we  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
self  educated  boy  became  capable  of  in  after 
life. 

**  It  was  in  a  pleasant  spring  morning,”  says 
he,  ”  that  with  my  little  carious  friend  beside  me, 
I  stood  on  the  beach  opposite  the  eastern  promon¬ 
tory,  that  with  its  stern  granite  wall  bars  access 
for  ten  days  ont  of  every  fourteen  to  the  wonders 
of  the  Doo-cot.  h  was  hard  to  be  disappointed, 
and  the  caves  so  near.  The  tide  was  a  low  neap, 
and  if  we  wanted  a  passage  dry-shod,  it  behoov^ 
Ds  to  wait  for  at  least  a  week  ;  but  neither  of  ns 
understood  the  philosophy  of  neap-tides  at  the 
period — " 

And  the  adventurous  passage  was  accordingly 
made.  The  two  children  stood  alone  in  the 
Doo-cot,  and  enjoyed  their  success. 

“  The  first  few  hours  were  hours  of  sheer  en¬ 
joyment.  The  larger  cave  proved  a  mine  of 
marvels  ;  and  we  found  a  great  deal  additional  to 
wonder  at  on  the  slope  Iwneath  the  precipices, 
and  along  the  piece  of  rocky  sea-beach  in  front 
We  succeeded  in  discovering  for  ourselves,  in 


creeping  dwarf-bashes  that  told  of  the  blasting 
influence  of  sea-spray,  the  pale  yellow  honey¬ 
suckle  that  we  had  never  seen  before,  save  in 
gardens  and  shrubberies ;  and  on  a  deeply-shaded 
slope  that  leaned  against  one  of  the  steeper  preci¬ 
pices,  we  detected  the  sweet-scented  woodroof  of 
the  flower-pot  and  parterre,  with  its  pretty  verti- 
cillate  leaves,  and  its  white  delicate  flowers. 
There  too,  immediately  on  the  opening  of  tlio 
deeper  cave,  where  a  small  stream  came  patter¬ 
ing  in  detached  drops  from  tlie  over-beetling 
precipice  above,  like  the  first  drops  of  a  heavy 
thunder-shower,  we  found  the  hot  bitter  scurvy- 
grass  which  the  great  Captain  Cook  had  used  on 
his  voyages  :  above  all,  there  were  the  caves  with 
their  pigeons,  white,  variegated,  and  blue — and 
their  mysterious  depths  in  which  plants  hardened 
into  stone,  and  water  became  marble.  The  long 
telescopic  prospect  of  the  sparkling  sea  as  viewed 
from  the  extremity  of  the  cave,  while  all  around 
was  dark  as  m'dnight — the  sadden  gleam  of  the 
sea-gull,  seen  for  a  moment  from  the  recess  as  it 
flitted  past  in  the  sunsliine — tlie  black  heaving 
bulk  of  the  grampus  as  it  threw  up  its  slender 
jets  of  spray,  and  then  turning  downwards,  dis¬ 
played  its  glossy  back  and  vast  angular  fin — even 
the  pigeons  as  they  shot  whizzing  by,  one  mo¬ 
ment  scarce  visible  in  the  gloom,  the  next  radiant 
in  the  light, — all  acquired  a  new  interest  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  setting  in  which  we  saw 
them,  and  it  was  lung  ere  we  tiretl  of  seeing  and 
admiring.  It  did  seem  rather  ominous,  however, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  supernatural  to  boot,  that 
about  an  hour  after  noon,  the  tide,  while  there 
was  yet  a  full  fathom  below  the  brow  of  the 
promontory,  ceased  to  fall,  aiKl  then  after  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hoar’s  space,  began  actually  to  creep 
upwards  on  the  beach.  But  first  hoping  that 
there  might  bo  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which 
tlie  evening  tide  would  not  fail  to  rectify,  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  to  hope  on.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  lengthening  as  the  shadows 
lengthened,  and  yet  the  tide  still  rose.  The  sun 
hacT sunk  behind  the  precipices,  and  all  was  gloom 
along  their  base,  and  double  gloom  in  their  caves ; 
but  their  ragged  brows  still  caught  the  glare  of 
the  evening.  The  sea-gull  sprang  upwards  from 
where  he  had  floated  on  the  ripple,  the  dusky 
cormorant  flitted  past  to  his  whitened  shelf  on  the 
precipice — the  pigeons  came  whizzing  down¬ 
wards  from  the  uplands,  and  every  creature  that 
had  wings,  made  use  of  them  in  speeding  home¬ 
wards  ;  rat  neither  my  companion  nor  I  had  any, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  home 
without  them.  VVe  made  desperate  eflTnrts  to 
scale  the  precipices,  and  on  two  several  occasions 
succeeded  in  reaching  midway  shelves  among  the 
crags,  where  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  raven 
build  ;  but  though  we  had  climbed  well  enough 
to  render  our  return  a  matter  of  bare  possibility, 
there  was  no  possibility  whatever  of  getting  far¬ 
ther  up,  and  so  as  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the 
precarious  footing  became  every  moment  more 
doubtful  and  precarious  still,  we  had  just  to  give 
up  in  despair — ‘  Wouldn’t  care  for  myself,’  said 
the  poor  little  fellow,  *  if  it  were  not  for  my 
mother ;  but  what  will  my  mother  say  T’  We 
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retreated  together  into  one  of  the  shallower  and 
drier  caves,  and  clearing  a  little  spot  of  its  rough 
stones,  and  then  groping  along  the  rocks  for  the 
dry  gras?  that  in  the  spring  season  hangs  from 
them  in  withered  tufts,  we  formed  to  ourselves  a 
most  uncomfortable  bed,  and  lay  down  in  each 
other’s  arms.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  towards 
midnight  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  wind  fell,  and 
the  moon  in  her  last  quarter  rose  red  like  a  mass 
of  heated  iron  out  of  the  sea.  We  crept  down 
in  the  uncertain  light  over  the  rough  slippery 
crags,  to  ascertain  whether  the  tide  had  not  fall¬ 
en  sufficiently  to  yield  us  a  passage,  but  we 
found  the  waves  chafing  among  the  rocks,  just 
where  the  tide- line  had  rested  twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  full  fathom  of  sea  overleaping  the 
base  of  the  promontory.  A  glimmering  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  our  situation  at  length  crossed 
my  mind.  It  was  not  the  imprisonment  of  a 
tide  to  which  we  had  consigned  ourselves ;  it 
was  imprisonment  for  a  week  !  There  was  little 
comfort  in  the  thought,  arising  as  it  did  amid  the 
chills  and  terrors  of  dreary  midnight;  and  I 
looked  wis'fully  on  the  sea  as  our  only  path  of 
escape.  There  was  a  vessel  crossing  the  wake 
of  the  moon  at  the  time,  scarce  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  assisted  by  my  companion,  I  began 
to  shout  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  in  the  hope  of 
being  heard  by  the  sailors.  We  saw  her  dim 
bulk  falling  slowly  athwart  the  red  glittering  belt 
of  light  that  had  rendered  her  visible,  and  just 
as  we  lost  sight  of  her  forever,  we  could  hear  an 
indistinct  sound  mingling  with  the  dash  of  the 
waves — the  shout  in  reply  of  the  startled  helms¬ 
man  :  we  waited  on  and  on,  now  shouting  by 
turns,  and  now  shouting  together,  but  there  was 
no  second  reply  ;  and  at  length,  losing  hope,  we 
groped  our  way  back  t«  our  comfortless  bM,  just 
as  the  tide  again  turned  on  the  beach,  and  the 
waves  bogan  to  roll  upwards  higher  and  higher 
at  every  dash.” 

At  length  the  two  children  were  rescued 
from  their  perilous  position  by  some  boat-  | 
men,  who,  hearing  that  two  little  boys  were 
missing  who  had  been  seen  among  the  crags, 
went  in  search  of  them.  But  what  a  lesson 
had  these  boys  received  of  the  great  forces 
of  nature !  Where  again,  we  may  ask,  is  the 
gentleman’s  son  who  ever  gains  such,  or  has 
any  inducement  to  wish  to  know  anything  of 
them  ;  and  without  the  wish  to  know,  who 
ever  pro6ted  to  any  extent  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  afforded  him.  The  young  explorers  of 
"  the  Doo-cot,”  on  the  contrary,  after  such 
an  experience,  could  hardly  have  avoided 
speculating  on  the  causes  of  tides  and  their 
phenomena.  We  are  not  going  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  children  should  1^  exposed  to  all 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  such  an  adven¬ 
ture  :  but  we  do  say  that,  as  schools  for  high 
as  well  as  low  are  at  present  constituted,  the 
youths  placed  there  have  their  faculties 


cramped  by  being  debarred  from  that  free 
intercourse  with  Nature  and  with  Man  which 
forms  the  true  education  of  the  human  raefe. 
The  child  who  never  mixes  with  any  who 
know  more  than  himself  has  but  small  chance 
of  improvement;  but  the  child  who  only 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  superiors  in 
intellect  and  information  by  severe  treatment 
and  harsh  dry  lessons,  has  none.  He  learns 
to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book,  and  does 
not  even  wish  to  gain  acquirements  which 
render  the  possessor  (according  to  his  child¬ 
ish  notions)  quite  as  disagreeable  as  he  is 
wise.  When  a  pupil  of  one  of  our  ragged 
schools  had  been  roughly  treated  by  one  of 
his  teachers,  he  inquired  of  another  if  Mr. 

-  would  go  to  heaven ?  “I  hope  so, 

certainly,”  was  the  answer.  “  Then,”  said 
the  boy,  “  I  shall  not  come  to  school  again, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  heaven.”  Chil¬ 
dren  trained  to  more  politeness  will  not  speak 
out  so  bluntly  as  this  young  vagabond,  but 
they  will  think  thus:  and  the  schoolboy  who 
has  been  flogged  into  learning  by  a  man 
whose  learning  is  the  only  title  shown  him 
for  his  respect,  will  probably  eschew  the 
character  of  a  learned  man  from  that  time 
forth.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  self-education,  for  it  would  hardly 
need  the  experiment  of  Psammeticus  to  know 
that  the  brtun  and  intellect  will  not  develop 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  then  let  these  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  freely  used:  they  form  the 
education  of  the  Creator,  and  will  bear  richer 
fruit  than  the  pinched  dole  of  cultivation  now 
afforded. 

As  the  boy  whose  course  of  training  we 
have  watched,  grew  up,  his  taste  for  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature  received  fresh  aliment 
from  two  or  three  visits  to  the  abode  of  some 
of  bis  mother’s  relatives  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  one  of  his  cousins  who,  like  himself,  was 
eager  for  knowledge,  had  so  much  won  upon 
his  liking,  that  when  the  time  came  for 
choosing  a  handicraft  which  might  afford 
him  a  maintenance,  he  chose  the  trade  of  his 
favorite  cousin — that  of  a  mason — because 
the  winter,  when  ihasonry  is  at  a  stand, 
afforded  time  for  reading  and  improvement. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  master,  and  amid 
the  rude  journeymen  with  whom  he  was  thus 
brought  in  contact,  it  might  have  been  justly 
feared  that  he  would  learn  evil  habits,  and 
forget  the  lessons  of  bis  wise  uncles :  but 
these  lessons  had  not  been  dull  dogmatic  in¬ 
structions,  they  had  woven  themselves  into 
his  very  nature,  and  the  drunkenness  and 
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wild  life  of  his  companions  only  disf^usted 
him.  He*  had  communed  with  God  in  his 
works,  and  could  not  sink  himself  into  the 
companion  of  brawling  profligates.  His 
money,  when  he  got  any,  was  laid  by  to  buy 
books ;  his  hours  of  recreation,  when  he  could 
enjoy  such,  were  spent  like  his  boyish  life, 
in  rambling  among  the  rocks,  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  was  employed  abounding  in 
fossils,  gave  him  ample  food  for  thought. 
Need  we  now  name  the  hero  of  our  tale? 
The  thoughtful  boy,  the  sober  industrious 
stone  mason,  was  no  other  than  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  chronicler  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
whose  namp  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the 
Sf'ience  of  Geology  is  studied,  and  whose  life 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  difference 
between  real,  fruit-bearing  education,  and 
that  spurious  production  which  is  cultivated 
in  our  schools  for  the  maintenance  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  vice,  and  the  suppression  of  ail 
true  religion  and  virtue. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  his 
after  career  with  the  same  minuteness  as  bis 
childhood.  His  manly  years,  it  is  already 
well  known,  have  not  belied  the  promise  of 
his  boyhood ;  and  the  tale  of  his  almost  un¬ 
assisted  struggles  to  support  himself  in  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  pursue  his  favorite  studies  at 
the  same  time,  forms  a  singularly  interesting 
and  instructive  narrative,  which  ought  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  how  much 
may  be  done  without  the  schoolmaster,  or 
rather,  who  wish  to  see  what  the  school¬ 
master  ought  to  do  to  produce  such  results. 

But  Mr.  Miller  is  not  the  only  instance 
which  Scotland  has  produced  of  high  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  gained  under  circumstances 
apparently  the  most  unfavorable  to  such  pur¬ 
suits.  Mr.  Mayhew’s  clever  little  book  gains 
its  chief  interest  from  the  true  foundation 
which  he  has  embroidered  upon.  James 
Fergusson,  the  real  boy  philosopher,  was 
born  ill  even  a  humbler  station  tlian  Hugh 
Miller,  his  father  being  dependent  on  his 
daily  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
aided  by  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he  rented. 
Too  poor  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  his 
children  he  was  himself  their  tutor ;  but  the 
child  spared  him  the  trouble  of  teaching,  by 
learning  the  art  of  reading  without  his  as¬ 
sistance,  from  watching  the  process  whilst  his 
elder  brother  was  learning.  The  accidental 
circumstance  of  seeing  a  lever  applied  by  his 
father  to  raise  a  part  of  the  roof  of  his  house 
which  needed  repair,  led  young  James,  not 
then  above  seven  or  eight  years  old,  to  try 
his  own  skill  in  using  Mechanical  forces. 
The  processes  of  thought,  by  which  at  that 


early  age  he  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  by  which  those  forces  act,  and  his 
clever  contrivances  to  effect  his  purpose  with 
the  rude  means  which  he  had  at  hand,  are 
simply  told  by  Fergusson  himself  in  after 
life,  in  simple  language,  as  if  they  were 
nothing  extraordinary  ; — perhap.<<,  indeed,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  were  not 
ex/raordinary  ;  for  the  ordinary  talents  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  great  mass  of  mankind  with 
such  culture  as  God  will,  and  man  ought  to 
give,  are  sufficient  for  results  which  seem 
almost  miraculous  to  persons  accustomed  to 
see  only  the  stunted  intellects  of  children 
who  have  had  information  thrust  upon  them 
which  they  never  wished  to  possess.  Young 
Fergusson  siw  one  circumstance  that  he 
could  not  well  account  for,  and  his  curiosity 
was^awakened  ; — the  rest  was  hut  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  applying  his  mind  heartily  to 
solving  the  problems  which  he  set  himself. 
Having  made  a  few  e.xperiments  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  machines  for  different  purposes, 
he  began  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  writ¬ 
ing, 

“  Imagining  it,”  says  he  in  his  autobiography, 
“  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever  was 
written ;  but  I  found  niy  mistake  when  I  after¬ 
wards  sliowed  it  to  a  gen'Ieman  wlio  told  me  that 
these  things  were  known  long  before,  and  showed 
me  a  printed  book  in  which  they  were  treated  of ; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  when  I  found  that  my 
account  (so  far  as  I  had  carried  it)  agreed  with 
the  principles  of  mechanics  in  the  book  he  showed 
me;  and  from  that  time  my  mind  preserved  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  improve  in  that  science.  But 
as  my  father  could  nut  afford  to  maintain  me 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  of  these  matters  only,  and 
I  was  rather  too  young  and  weak  for  hard  labor, 
he  put  me  out  to  a  neighbor  to  keep  sheep,  which 
I  continued  to  do  for  some  years ;  and  at  that  time 
I  used  to  study  the  stars  in  the  nighL  In  the  day 
time  1  amused  myself  by  making  models  of  mills, 
spinning-wheels,  and  such  other  things  as  I 
happened  to  see.  I  then  went  to  serve  a  con¬ 
siderable  farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  ...  I 
found  him  very  kind  and  indulgent,  but  he  soon 
observed  that  in  the  evening,  when  my  work  was 
over,  I  went  into  a  field  with  a  blanket  about  me, 
lay  down  on  my  back  and  stretched  a  thread  of 
small  beads  upon  it  at  arm’s  length  between  iiiy 
eye  and  the  stars  :  sliding  the  beads  upon  k  till 
they  hid  such  and  such  stars  from  my  eye  in 
order  to  take  their  apparent  distances  from  one 
another ;  and  then  laying  a  thread  down  on  a 
paper,  I  marked  the  stars  thereon  by  the  beads, 
according  to  their  respective  position,  having  a 
candle  by  me.  My  master  at  first  laughed  at  me, 
but  when  1  explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he 
encouraged  me  to  go  on  ;  and  that  1  might  make 
fair  copies  in  the  day  lime  of  wliac  I  had  done  in 
the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself.” 

It  was  to  the  kind  heart  of  this  good  man, 
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probably,  that  young  Fergusson  owed  his 
future  progress  in  science ;  fur  had  he  been 
harshly  stopped  short  in  his  first  attempts  at 
astronomy,  childhood  is  so  little  persevering 
that  probably  he  would  have  given  up 
altogether  pursuits  which  only  brought  sor* 
row  in  their  train.  After  this  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Grant  of 
Acboynaney ;  and  there,  under  his  butler,  a 
man  even  more  extraordinary  in  bis  acquire¬ 
ments  than  the  youth  thus  placed  under  his 
care,  the  boy  rapidly  improved  himself. 
This  man  was,  as  his  pupil  observes,  *'  what 
is  generally  called  self-taught,  but  I  think  he 
might  whh  much  greater  propriety  hare 
been  termed  Goo  Aljiigiity’s  scholar” — 
and  so  was  Fergusson  himself — so  was  Hugh 
Miller — so  is  every  one  who  is  left  free  to 
catch  at  the  means  of  improvement  scattered 
around  him,  and  not  cramped  by  the  severity 
or  the  frivolity,  the  ignorance  or  the  vices,  of 
those  about  them.  Fergusson’s  father  was 
a  religious,  industrious,  good  man  ;  his  son, 
therefore,  had  no  hindrances,  but  was  rather 
encouraged  by  the  example  and  approbation 
of  his  parents ;  and  thus  it  is  that  God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  scholars  ”  perfect  their  education  in 
spite  of  what  to  common  eyes  appear  to  be 
disadvantages.  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
know  at  least  one  such,  who,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  difficulties,  has  won  for  himself 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  generally  enough  also  of  this  world’s 
goods  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  wants  of  his 
animal  nature,  rro  less  than  the  aspirations  of 
his  intellect?  We,  at  least,  have  known 
many  such  ;  but  none  of  them  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  during  any  very  long  time  to  the 
stupefying  induences  of  an  ordinary  school. 
One,  whom  it  is  our  pleasure  now  to  know 
and  hold  pleasant  intercourse  with,  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  respected  man,  roamed  the 
country  with  his  mother  selling  sugar-plums 
for  subsistence  during  a  considerable  period 
of  his  childhood,  gaining  during  that  un¬ 
promising  period  a  decision  of  character  and 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
afforded  him  the  means  of  building  up  his 
futhre  fortune.  Uis  moral  qualities  were 
cherished  and  improved  by  the  assistance  of 
a  good  friend,  who  liked  the  thoughtful  boy, 
and  bestowed  much  time  on  his  instruction, 
both  in  book-knowledge  and  conduct;  an  in¬ 
struction  which  became  profitable,  because 
it  was  sought  as  a  favor,  not  forced  upon 
him  as  a  task.  We  might  point  to  another, 
who  left  a  fortune  which  placed  bis  son 
among  the  magnates  of  the  lands,  who 
began  life  as  a  bricklayer’s  laborer,  and  like 


Hugh  Miller,  by  industry,  sobriety,  and 
economy,  saved  enough  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  future  prosperity,  which  his  honor¬ 
able  punctuality  in  business  and  invariable 
integrity  completed.  He  too  had  enjoyed 
very  little  of  the  so-called  advantages  of 
education,  yet  ho  became  a  shrewd  calculator 
and  a  sufficiently  close  observer  of  passing 
events  to  render  his  speculations  al  ways  suc¬ 
cessful  ones.  We  have  not  space  to  multi¬ 
ply  examples ;  our  readers  will  readily  find 
them. 

Of  course,  had  judicious  teachers  had  the 
charge  of  these  persons  in  their  youth  :  had 
the  appetite  for  knowledge  beeq  ministered 
to,  not  overloaded,  in  most  cases  the  young 
aspirant  might  have  reached  a  higher  point, 
for  time  is  lost  in  unassisted  research ;  but  it 
is  assistance,  not  coercion,  that  is  wanted. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  the  artions,  c<wr- 
cion  has  no  effect  on  the  mind  ;  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  failure,  if  it  do  not  fetch  out  and  im¬ 
prove  the  mental  faculties:  without  that,  it 
deserves  no  better  name  than  that  of  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  where  the  youth  learns  the  use 
of  certain  tools  with  a  view  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  by  their  aid  in  after  life,  but  remains, 
probably,  as  much  undeveloped  in  intellect 
as  he  was  before  he  entered  on  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  The  tutor’s  business,  then,  is,  to 
aid  the  youth  in  educating  himself ;  and  un¬ 
less  he  has  endeavored  to  rouse  in  him  the 
wish  to  do  so,  he  has  neglected  the  largest 
and  most  important  part  of  his  work. 

It  is  the  childhood  of  such  a  youth  as  those 
we  have  noticed  above  that  Mr.  Mayhew  has 
endeavored  to  sketch  in  his  pretty  tule  of 
“The  Peasant- Boy  Philosopher;”  but, 
though  it  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  it 
wants  the  life-like  reality  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phies  of  Fergusson  and  Miller.  Like  an  im¬ 
aginary  landscape,  where  trees  and  rocks  are 
mingled,  of  kinds  which  are  not  wont  to  be 
found  together  in  nature,  the  tale  occasion¬ 
ally  displeases  by  its  incongruities :  it  will 
nevertheless  be  acceptable  to  children,  and 
useful  to  their  teachers.  Against  one  of 
Mr.  Mayhew’s  propositions,  however,  we 
must  protest.  The  following  passage  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  contain  a  mischievous  asser¬ 
tion  : — 

“  The  misfortune  is,”  he  observes,  in  speaking 
of  modes  of  instruction,  “  that  the  sense  of  mental 
effort  connected  with  the  exercise  of  active  atten¬ 
tion  is  often  irksome  to  naturally  weak  or  young 
minds— /or  the  faculty  don  not  appear  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  till  the  age  of  fifteen  years — that  the  study 
of  such  matters  as  require  the  intellect  to  be 
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exerted  for  their  comprehension  becomes  nn- 
ineiting  and  tiresome  to  the  student  .  .  . 
Hence  the  educational  problem  is,  bow  is  a 
habit  of  active  attention  to  be  engendered  in 
the  mind,  or,  rather,  how  can  this  feeling  of  irk¬ 
someness,  which  ensues  on  the  first  exertion 
of  the  intellect,  be  so  far  removed  that  the  youth 
may  not,  by  the  dread  of  the  labor,  be  repelled 
from  the  study  of  those  subjects,  the  comprehension 
of  which  is  not  alone  necessary  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  a  source  of  much 
refined  pleasure,  as  well  as  being  likely  to  prove 
of  considerable  benefit  to  the  student,  and  perhaps 
to  mankind  in  general.’* 

Now  if,  as  all  pathological  records  prove, 
the  brain  is  the  organ  bj  whose  agency 
the  action  of  thought  is  acconaplished,  we 
naay  settle  this  matter  very  easily  upon  phys¬ 
iological  grounds,  and  disprove  Mr.  May- 
hew  8  assertion  that  the  faculty  of  attention 
is  not  developed  till  the  age  of  fifteen  years ; 
for  this  organ  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
growth  as  any  other.  We  do  not  suppose 
^at  a  child’s  limbs  are  incapable  of  move¬ 
ment  because  they  have  not  acquired  the 
strong  muscular  development  of  mature 
manhood ;  on  the  contrary,  we  encourage 
moderate  exercise  in  order  to  promote  that  de¬ 
velopment:  and  the  same  will  hold  good  of  the 
brain.  The  immature  organ  has  not  strength 
enough  for  continuous  exertion,  but  it  will 
have  fits  of  application  during  which  its  flexi¬ 
bility  will  give  it  the  advantage  for  the  time 
over  mature  manhood,  as  we  have  seen  from 
Fergusson's  account  of  his  childhood.  Few 
mature  men  have  ever  made  such  progress 
in  so  short  a  time,  with  so  little  assistance  ; 
yet  Fergusson  felt  no  weariness.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  studies  which  he  liked,  and  no  one 
urged  him  togo  on  when  his  young  brain  was 
fatigued.  Conversation,  experiments,  the  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Nature  generally,  will  awaken 
active  attention  very  early,  and  rarely  will  any 
man  he  found  to  have  made  great  progress  in 
after  life  whose  mind  had  not  been  thus  awak¬ 
ened.  The  child  accustomed  to  these  mo¬ 
ments  of  deep  thought,  will  not  lose  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  rest  what  has  thus  been  gained,  and 
will  befound  capable  of  and  willing  to  exercise 
much  of  that  intense  application  which  is  so  irk¬ 
some  and  even  painful  to  those  whose  youth 
has  passed  over  without  such  an  awakening 
process.  *  But  this  application  most  not  be 
prolonged,  and  whilst  arousing  the  attention 
of  his  pupil,  the  judicous  teacher  will  be  care¬ 
ful  to  mark. the  first  indication  of  weariness, 
and  dismiss  him  to  recruit  his  mental  power 
by  timely  recreation.  Many  a  child  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  injudicious  forcing  process 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  We  be¬ 


lieve,  and  can  indeed  say  from  experience, 
that  a  child  whose  brain  has  had  due  exer¬ 
cise  without  allowing  it  to  be  pushed  to  fa¬ 
tigue,  will  never  know  that  feeling  of  irk¬ 
someness  which  is  generally  thought  to  at¬ 
tend  severe  study.  The  coneciousness  of 
power  which  a  brain  so  constituted  will  find 
in  exertion  is  too  gratifying  to  be  attended 
by  any  distressing  fatigue;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  man  begins  to  use  his  talents  for 
the  purposes  of  ambition  or  gain,  that  the 
brain  is  overwrought: — the  child's  applica¬ 
tion  is  pleasurable  if  it  be  not  forced  by  the 
dread  of  punishment. 

With  the  rest  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s  propoei- 
tiens  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  inducing  the 
young  to  acquire  knowledge,  we  cordially 
agree  ;  for  unless  the  taste  for  it  be  excited, 
it  is  in  vain  that  information  is  forced  upon 
the  unwilling  pupil:  he  will  neither  remem¬ 
ber  nor  profit  by  it.  But  there  is  yet  a  fur¬ 
ther  incentive  to  exertion  which  he  has  not 
touched  upon,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  is  never  insisted  on  by  the  teschers  of 
the  young.  Yet  it  is  the  only  cable  which  will 
thoroughly  stand  the  strain  of  the  tempests 
which  await  the  young  man’s  entry  into  life. 
This  incentive  is  the  thought  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  us  by  the  simple  fact  of  our  ex¬ 
istence.  Unless  we  are  to  conceive  ourselves 
the  very  sport  of  chance — a  persuasion  which 
no  man  can  hold  long  without  the  risk  of 
losing  his  reason  from  utter  despondency — 
we  must  feel  that  we  exist  for  a  purpose,  and 
that  our  duty  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  what  that  pur¬ 
pose  must  be.  Everything  in  Nature  tends 
towards  its  own  peculiar  perfection,  and  that 
perfection  consists  in  the  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  capability  of  its  organization. 
If  man  he  capable  of  more  than  the  animals 
which  surround  him,  he  has  by  that  mere 
fact  an  assurance  Chat  he  hss  more  important 
duties  to  perform,  nor  are  they  performed 
thoroughly  till  he  has  not  only  called  all  his 
own  faculties  into  play,  but  until  he  has  so 
used  them  as  to  aflbrd  to  the  human  race  gen¬ 
erally,  a.s  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  perfectionizing  their  nature  as  he 
has  himself  enjoyed  ;  in  short,  till  all  are  put 
in  a  situation  to  use  their  faculties  and  gratify 
their  instincts  enough  for  their  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  that  of  those  dependent  on  them. 
With  such  an  object  in  view,  there  will  be  no 
hanging  back  from  study,  no  time  lost  in 
frivolous  pursuits.  We  owe  every  moment 
of  our  time  which  is  not  devoted  to  such  re¬ 
pose  and  recreation  as  shall  keep  us  fit  for 
work,  to  our  fellow  creatures  and  to  our 
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Maker,  whose  unmistakable  mandate  we  are 
thus  obeying.  No  man  in  bis  senses  can  ever 
believe  that  he  was  placed  in  the  world  mere¬ 
ly  to  devour  and  assimilate  a  certain  quantity 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  apd  nitrogen, 
and  then  to  give  it  forth  again  in  death  to  the 
air  and  the  earth:  less  nicely- berlanced  fac¬ 
ulties  and  less  godlike  intellect  might  have 
sufficed  for  that ; — and  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  see  that  such  is  not  his  destination. 
He  should  be  shown  that  he  is  the  heir  of  a 
noble  nature,  capable  of  diffusing  happiness 
around  him,  which  will  come  back  tenfold* 
into  his  own  bosom  if  he  uses  it  aright ;  but 
that  it  is  equally  capable  of  being  abused,  to 
his  own  misery  and  that  of  those  about  h.im  ; 
that  the  blessing  and  the  curse  is  set  before 
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him,  and  that  if  he  misses  the  opportunities 
and  mis-spends  the  time  given  him  for  better 
purposes,  the  curse  will  dog  his  steps  for  the 
rest  of  his  life:  in  short,  that  every  human 
being  bom  into  the  world  has  a  destiny  to 
ful61,  and  ought  not  to  rest  till  he  has  put 
himself  in  a  position  which  will  enable  him  to 
accomplish  it.  What  that  destiny  is,  no  one 
is  informed  beforehand  ;  he  can  therefore  only 
prepare  himself  by  diligent  self-culture  for 
the  occasion  when  it  comes ;  and  when  he  can 
look  back  and  say  with  truth,  “  I  have  left 
more  good  and  more  happiness  in  the  world 
than  I  found  in  it,”  he  may  lay  down  his 
head  in  peace,  and  feel  that  his  dutj  is  done 
— hU  destiny  fulfilled. 


.  From  the  Dablin  Univeriily  Uagesiae. 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 


Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  celebrated  manager 
and  actor,  and  of  Frances  Chamberlaine,  bis 
wife,  both  commemorated  in  an  earlier  por¬ 
tion  of  the  present  series.  This  is  the  man 
of  versatile  and  multiplied  endowments,  eulo¬ 
gized  by  Thomas  Moore,  as — 

“  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master 
of  all 

and  whom  Lord  Byron  has  placed  even  on 
a  higher  pinnacle,  when  he  says — “  W  hat- 
ever  Sheridan  has  done,  or  chosea  to  do,  has 
been  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy. 
The  School  for  Scandal;  the  best  opera. 
The  Duenna  ; — in  my  mind,  far  before  that 
St.  Giles’  lampoon.  The  Beggar »  Opera  ; 
the  best  farce.  The  Critic  (it  is  only  too  good 
for  an  afterpiece)  ;  and  the  best  address, 
‘The  Monody  on  Garfkk;’  and  to  crown 
all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Begum  speech,  ever  conceived  or  beard 
in  this  country.” 

The  varied  abilities,  systematic  profusion, 
convivial  intemperance,  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tional  wit,  unrivalled  eloquence,  dazzling 


meridian,  and  roost  melancholy  decline,  of 
this  gifted,  but  ill-regulated  son  of  genius, 
have  employed  the  pens  of  such  a  host  of 
writers,  and  have  formed  the  text  of  so  many 
printed  discussions,  that  novelty  in  going 
over  the  same  ground  can  scarcely  bo  looked 
for.  All  the  leading  incidents  of  the  public 
and  private  life  of  this  remarkable  individual 
have  been  held  up  as  a  moral  lesson,  com¬ 
mented  on,  and  sermonized  until  the  topic 
is  exhausted.  Moore,  in  his  “  Life  of  Sheri¬ 
dan,”  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  has  la¬ 
bored  with  the  zeal  of  a  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman,  to  perpetuate,  the  most  agree¬ 
able  features  of  the  portrait  he  undertook  to 
draw.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  been  less  fortunate  himself  when  he  be¬ 
came,  in  his  turn,  the  subject  of  a  biography.* 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in 
Dublin  (not  at  Quilca,  as-  has  been  some¬ 
times  supposed),  in  the  year  1751.  In  bis 
family,  natural  talent  and  literary  acquire¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  been  hereditary.  His 
father  and  his  grandfather  were  both  eminent 


*  A  good  condensed  life  of  Sheridan,  compiled 
by  G.  G.  S.,  is  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hit  works 
published  in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library,  in  1848. 
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for  their  scholarship,  and  his  mother  distin¬ 
guished  herself  as  an  authoress  in  more  than 
one  department.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  his  education  would  be  neglected. 

In  his  seventh  year  he  was  consigned,  with 
his  brother,  to  the  instruction  of  a  well-re¬ 
spected  pedagogue,  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte  of 
Dublin,  with  the  encouraging  recommend¬ 
ation  from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  that  they  were  the 
two  dullest  boys  she  had  ever  met  with. 

When  his  parents  removed  to  England  in 
1762,  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  under  Dr. 
Sumner,  but  he  gained  no  laurels  in  that  re¬ 
nowned  seminary,  which  he  left  with  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sharp,  froward,  careless 
lad,  of  a  buoyant  temperament,  fond  of 
light  reading  and  poetry,  but  averse  to  Sus¬ 
tained  or  studious  application.  Yet  he  must 
have  laid  in,  while  there,  what  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  called,  *'  a  bottom  of  learning,” 
or  he  could  never,  at  eighteen,  in  conjunction 
with  his  schoolfellow,  Halhed,  have  under¬ 
taken  and  completed  a  poetical  translation 
of  Aristsenetus — an  obscure  Greek  author  of 
disputed  existence,  under  whose  name  some 
epistles  in  prose  have  been  preserved  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  love  and  gallantry,  and  which  are 
more  characterized  by  gross  indelicacy  than 
by  wit  or  graceful  imagination.  The  young 
translators  softened  these  passages ;  but  there 
was  an  error  in  taste  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  loss  of  time  in  their  selection,  which  few 
read  and  nobody  liked. 

Sheridan  lost  his  mother  in  1766,  before 
he  quitted  Harrow.  Having  left  that  seat 
of  learning,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  an  intention  which  he  speedily  abandon¬ 
ed.  Themis  was  too  dull  for  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  Apollo.  In  1771  he  went  to  re¬ 
side  in  Bath,  his  father  finding  it  convenient 
to  fix  the  head-quarters  of  bis  family  in  that 
idle  resort  of  fashion,  valetudinarianism, 
profligacy  and  selfishness,  while  he  himself  | 
was  fulfilling  a  round  of  professional  engage¬ 
ments  elsewhere.  Here  young  Sheridan  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  tbe  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Miss  Elizabeth  Linley,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  eldest  Thomas  Linley,  a  distin¬ 
guished  composer  and  musician.  The  young 
lady,  who  sang  at  public  concerts  and  ora¬ 
torios,  possess^  vocal  abilities  of  the  highest 
order,  and,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
was  followed  by  a  legion  of  admirers.  She 
was  a  coquette  too,  and  played  them  off 
with  considerable  skill,  but  sometimes  with 
hazardous  imprudence.  Included  in  the  list 
was  a  Captain  Matthews,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune 
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in  Wales,  but  unfortunately  a  married  man. 
His  principal  employment  in  life  was  playing 
whist,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  infallible  guide.  Tbe  close  atten¬ 
tions  of  such  a  squire  in  ordinary  under  such 
circumstances,  could  only  tend  to  injure  Miss 
Linley ’s  character,  and  his  free  conversation 
gave  color  to  the  most  damaging  reports. 

A  mutual  attachment  of  an  ardent  and  ro¬ 
mantic  complexion  sprang  up  between  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  the  fair  syren,  which  led  to  an 
elopement  to  the  continent,  winding  up  with 
a  secret  marriage. 

Then  followed  two  singularly  savage  duels 
between  the  happy  husband  and  the  disap¬ 
pointed  Matthews.  In  the  first,  Sheridan 
was  victorious,  breaking  his  adversary’s 
sword,  and  compelling  him  to  beg  bis  life. 
The  second  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
drawn  battle,  or  scuffle,  in  which  the  comba¬ 
tants  having  closed  and  fallen  together,  hug¬ 
ged  and  hacked  away  on  the  ground  with 
the  fragments  of  their  broken  blades,  some¬ 
thing  after  the  practice  of  the  Jesuit  D’Ai- 
grigny,  and  the  Marbchal  fift.  Simon,  in  “  The 
Wandering  Jew.”*  Wounds  slight,  although 
they  were  reported  deadly,  were  given  and 
received  on  both  sides,  until  the  seconds, 
who  bad  long  looked  on  in  passive  silence, 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  at  last. 
The  ex-parte  statements  of  these  encounters 
published  respectively  by  Sheridan,  Mat- 
;  thews,  and  their  friends,  are  so  totally  at  vari¬ 
ance,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  tbe  real 
truth  from  such  conflicting  evidence  ;  but  in 
both  quarrels  the  principals  seem  to  have 
gone  to  work  more  like  red  Indiana,  deter¬ 
mined  to  tomahawk  and  scalp  each  other, 
than  polished  gentlemen,  moving  in  elegant 
society,  fighting  according  to  rule,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  ordinances  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  day. 

When  Sheridan  ran  away  with  Miss  Linley 
he  was  twenty-two,  and  his  bride  eighteen. 
He  was  without  a  profession,  or  any  certain 
income.  The  lady  had  a  fortune  of  £3,000, 
paid  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Long,  for  a  very  un¬ 
precedented  reason — because  she  had  refused 
him  ;  but  she  was  articled  to  her  father,  who 
could  claim  her  services  until  she  was  twenty- 
one.  Linley,  finding  the  marriage  irrevo¬ 
cable,  after  an  interview  with  Sheridan  at 
Lisle,  assented  to  a  marriage  be  was  no 
longer  able  to  prevent,  and  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  young  couple,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  his  daughter  should  fulfil  herengage- 

*  This  scene  seems  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of 
the  eloee  of  the  dnel  between  Fabien  dei  Franehi 
and  Chateau  Renaud,  in  71ie  Cortiean  BrotAert. 
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ment  to  him,  as  in  duty  bound.  This  being 
settled,  they  returned  to  England,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  retirement  at  Blast  Burnham. 
Sheridan  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  wife  in  public,  and  resolved  to 
withdraw  her  entirely  from  all  professional 
avocations.  By  yielding  to  this  point  of 
delicacy  he  gave  op  at  least  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  a  sum  she  was  sure  to 
receive  for  several  years,  and  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  continued  to  increase. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  conversation  with  Boswell, 
expressed  his  warm  approbation  of  this  high 
spirit  in  a  young  man  without  a  shilling,  who 
would  not  be  induced  by  straitened  means 
to  permit  his  wife  to  become  the  public  gaze. 
Sheridan  determined  from  this  time  forward 
to  live  by  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  but  he 
was  too  inexperienced  to  fathom  the  art  of 
acquiring  wealth,  and  the  more  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  of  keeping  it  when  obtained.  Long 
after,  when  speaking  of  bis  early  struggles 
with  an  intimate  friend,  who  alluded  to  the 
events  of  his  life,  he  said,  that  if  he  had 
stuck  to  the  law|  he  believed  he  should  have 
done  as  much  as  Tom  Erskine  ;  but,  he  added, 
“  1  bad  no  time  for  such  studies — Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  myself  were  both  obliged  to 
keep  writing  for  our  daily  leg  or  shoulder  of 
mutton,  or  we  should  have  had  none.” 
**  Ay,”  replied  the  other,  “  1  see  it  was  a 
joint  concern.” 

The  first  effort  made  by  Sheridan  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  through  bis  brains,  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  comedy  of  The  RivaU,  at 
which  he  worked  long  and  diligently  before 
it  was  acted.  From  the  ease  of  his  language, 
and  the  natural  exuberance  of  his  humor,  it 
would  appear  that  he  composed  rapidly ; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  His  most 
flowing  periods  were  elaborated  and  correct¬ 
ed  with  fastidious  care.  He  began  this  play 
before  be  had  completed  his  twenty-second 
year.  About  the  same  period  of  life,  or  a 
little  earlier,  and  with  equal  inexperience, 
Congreve  wrote  The  Old  Bachelor,  one  of 
the  wittiest  compositions  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  English  drama.  Sheridan's  comedy 
is  fully  equal  to  Congreve’s  in  construction, 
incident,  and  dialogue,  while  it  far  surpasses 
it  in  the  absence  of  impurity  or  coarse  allu¬ 
sions.  The  Old  Btukelor  is  banished  from 
the  stage  ;  The  RivaU  lives  in  active  popu¬ 
larity,  and,  during  the  two  last  seasons,  has 
been  performed  above  thirty  times  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  C.  Kean.  Tet  this  play,  of  the  high¬ 
est  character  in  every  essential  point,  met 
with  very  harsh  treatment  on  the  first  night. 


and  with  difficulty  obtained  a  second  repre¬ 
sentation.  On  the  l7th  of  January,  1775, 
The  RivaU  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  repeated  on  the  18lb,  when  it  was 
withdrawn  for  alterations  and  curtailment. 
On  the  28th  it  was  re- produced,  and  from 
that  date  has  maintiuned  an  unshaken  hold 
on  public  favor.  The  opening  failure  was 
attributed  to  the  immoderate  length,  to  the 
character  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  which  was 
considered  by  a  portion  of  the  audience  as  a 
national  reflection,  and  to  the  miserable  act¬ 
ing  of  Lee,  in  the  pugnacious  baronet,  which 
excited  repeated  gusts  of  disapprobation. 
Clinch  superseded  nim  when  the  play  was 
brought  forward  again,  and  gave  infinite 
satisfaction  both  to  the  public  and  the  author. 
The  original  prologue,  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  sergeant-at-law  and  an  at¬ 
torney,  was  spoken  by  Woodward  and  Quick ; 
but,  on  the  10th  night,  Sheridan  replaced  it 
by  another,  more  appropriate,  and  consigned 
to  Mrs.  Bulkeley.  The  plot  ami  characters 
of  The  Rivals  are  undoubtedly  the  pure  in¬ 
vention  of  the  author ;  but  resemblances  may 
be  traced,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance, 
where  a  close  examination  is  instituted.  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  bear 
some  relationship  to  Matthew  Bramble  and 
his  sister  Tabitha.  The  latter  is  more  obvi¬ 
ously  suggested  by  Mrs.  Slipslop,  in  “Joseph 
Andrews,’’  or  Termagant,  in  Murphy’s  farce 
of  The  Upholsterer.  Rigid  critics  call  it  a 
gross  caricature ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  portrait  is  drawn  from  life 
without  exaggeration.  If  so,  then  must  Na¬ 
ture  herself  be  pronounced  a  caricature. 
There  are  some  remarkable  coincidences  in 
the  dialogue,  which  can  scarcely  be  acci¬ 
dental.  Acres,  in  the  third  act,  says — 
“  ’Tis  certain  1  have  most  anti- Oallican  toes.” 
The  same  thought  occurs  in  the  “Wasps” 
of  Aristophanes,  where  the  old  man,  on  being 
desired  to  put  on  a  pair  of  Lacedemonian 
boots,  endeavors  to  Mck  out  by  saying, 
that  one  of  his  toes  is  -naw  fitookaKuv — a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Again, 
when  Acres  speaks  of  swearing,  in  the  second 
act,  and  ends  by  saying  that  the  “  best  terms 
will  grow  obsolete,”  and  that  “  damns  have 
had  their  day,”  the  idea  seems  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  following  old  epigram  of  Sir 
John  Harrington : — 

“  In  elder  times  an  ancient  custom  was, 

To  swear,  in  weighty  matters,  by  the  mass  ; 

Bat  when  the  mass  went  down,  as  old  men  note. 
They  sware  then  by  the  cross  of  this  same  groat ; 
And  when  the  cross  was  likewise  held  in  scorn, 
Then  by  their  faith  the  common  oath  was  sworn. 
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Last,  bavin;;  aworn  away  all  faith  and  troth, 

Only  G —  damn  them  is  their  common  oath. 

Thus  custom  kept  decorum  by  ;;radation, 

That,  losing  mass,  cross,  faith,  they  find  dam¬ 
nation.” 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  epilogue  to  The  Ri- 
vale  was  written  by  her,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  her  husband.  The  point  throughout  is  the 
supremacy  of  woman  in  every  class  and  situ¬ 
ation  of  life,  and  a  woman  could  scarcely  laud 
up  her  own  sex  with  such  unmeasured  pane- 
gyrio. 

Sheridan  was  so  pleased  with  Clinch  for 
his  excellent  performance  of  Sir  Lucius  0'- 
Trigger,  that  when  his  benefit  occurred,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1775,  he  made  him  a  present 
of  the  drsl  night  of  a  new  farce,  entitled,  Sf. 
ratnck'e  Day^  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant, 
to  add  to  the  attraction.  The  trifle  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  is  in  every  respect  better  calculated 
for  representation  than  persual.  It  added 
nothing  to  the  literary  fame  of  the  author, 
and  a  point  is  strained  when  we  admit  that 
nothing  was  detracted.  The  object  was  to 
assist  a  deserving  man  on  a  particular  occa¬ 
sion.  Larry  Clinch,  as  he  was  familiarly  call¬ 
ed,  had  been  a  brother-actor  and  intimate 
friend  of  Sheridan’s  father.  He  was  a  native 
of  Dublin,  and  obtained  an  engagement  from 
Qarrick,  at  Drury-iane,  very  early  in  his 
career.  He  came  out  as  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  his  success  was  small,  and  Garrick,  in  his 
disappointment,  after  trying  to  boy  him  off 
with  money,  forced  him  into  disagreeable 
characters,  until  be  removed  in  disgust  to 
Covent  Garden.  His  success  in  Sir  Luciue 
O' Trigger  established  bis  reputation,  and  in 
a  short  time  after  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
became  the  hero  of  tlie  Irish  stage.  Having 
married  a  lady  by  whom  he  was  rendered 
independent,  he  performed  when  and  on  what 
terms  he  pleased;  and  about  1780,  disap¬ 
proving  of  the  manager’s  (Daly’s)  conduct, 
he  declined  playing  the  number  of  nights  for 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  manager  took 
the  usual  method  of  complaint  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  but  Clinch  preserved  a  dignified  si¬ 
lence,  and  disdained  to  reply.  Unluckily, 
however,  his  wife  died,  and  her  fortune  with 
her,  so  that  a  diminished  income  compelled 
him  thenceforward  to  become  more  amenable 
to  constituted  authority. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1775,  Sheridan 
rose  again  to  a  high  point,  by  the  production 
of  The  Duenna — a  comic  opera  ^  the  first 
order,  whether  as  regards  the  dramatic  ar¬ 
rangement,  dialogue,  or  music.  The  com- 


poaers  of  the  latter  were  Linley,  Rauzaini,  and 
Dr.  Harrington.  No  piece  was  ever  more 
successful.  It  ran  seventy-five  nights  during 
the  first  season,  and  still  continues  a  favorite 
with  the  public.  The  popular  airs  were  sung 
in  the  streets  and  ground  upon  every  barreP 
organ  throughout  the  kingdom.  Harris  gave 
a  large  sum  for  the  copyright,  and  would  not 
allow  the  opera  (except  the  songs)  to  be 
printed.  But  no«precaution  can  ev^e  piracy. 
Tate  Wilkinson  obtained  a  surreptitious  copy 
of  some  scenes,  and  between  memory  and  in¬ 
vention,  concocted  a  Duenna  of  his  own, 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  as  Sheridan’s, 
in  the  York  circuit;  and  thus  it  found  its 
way  into  many  of  the  leading  theatres  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For  this  reason 
all  printed  copies,  up  to  a  very  late  period, 
were  denounced  by  the  author,  and  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  spurious.  As  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  substi¬ 
tuted  passages  were  so  inferior  to  the  true 
originals,  that  the  piece  could  scarcely  be 
recognized.  But  the  result  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  pirates,  although  annoying  to 
the  lawful  proprietors. 

Profound  criticism  baa  told  ns  that  the  plot 
of  The  Duenna  is  borrowed  from  II  Filoeo/o 
di  Campagna,  of  Goldoni,  Le  Sicilien  of  Mo- 
liere,  and  The  Wonder  of  Mr.  Centlivre.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  requires  very  minute  com¬ 
parison  to  detect  the  relationship.  The.vio- 
lations  of  probability  also  have  been  severely 
castigated ;  yet,  if  the  improbable  is  to  be 
banished  from  the  drama,  we  know  not  what 
materials  are  to  be  found  for  an  exciting  or 
interesting  story.  The  songs  of  The  Duenna,* 
both  in  music  and  words,  are  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  if  they  were  omitted  altogether, 
we  should  still  retain  a  most  amusing  comedy: 
unlike  the  majority  of  more  modem  operas, 
which  are  merely  so  many  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  a  melody,  a  duet,  or  a  concerted  fnale 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  long. 

In  1776,  Garrick  retired  from  the  stage 
and  from  all  active  participation  in  the  cares 
of  management.  However  uneasy  he  might 
have  found  his  theatrical  seat  of  sovereignty, 
it  was  well  stuffed  with  bank  notes,  fur  he 
made  a  large  fortune  in  the  same  speculation 
which  impoverished  his  successors.  But  he 
possessed  advantages  which  they  had  not. 


*  Wb«a  Gvorga  IV.  viaited  th«  Tbaatre  Kojal, 
Dublin,  in  statv,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1821,  he 
commended,  a*  a  national  compliment,  Sberidan'e 
(^ra  of  The  Duenna,  with  hia  farce  of  St.  Patrick’ $ 
Day.  George  IV.  eeldom  committed  an  error  in 
taete,  whatever  miatekea  he  may  have  made  in  more 
importeat  mattere. 
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without  reekoning  his  exclnsire  superiority 
M  an  setor — capital,  experience,  punctuality 
in  business,  a  constant  eye  on  the  exchequer, 
and  what  Miss  Strickland  calls  "  great  reg* 
nant  abilities.”  He  looked  after  everything 
himself  too,  and  trusted  nothing  to  deputies 
without  supervision.  Sheridan  adopted  as 
his  maxim  through  life,  “never  do  to  day 
what  you  can  put  oflF  until  to-morrow.”  Gar¬ 
rick,  on  the  contrary,  never  delayed  for  an 
hour  what  could  be  carried  through  on  the 
instant.  He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and 
threw  away  as  little  as  most  men. 

Garrick,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  joint 
monarch  of  Drury-lane  with  Lacy.  He  sold 
his  own  moiety  of  the  patent  and  property  to 
Sheridan,  his  fatber  in-law  Linley,  and  Dr. 
Ford,  for  £36,000.  In  1778,  Sheridan  was 
coerced  into  the  purchase  of  Lacy’s  share  for 
£45,000.  To  complete  this,  be  consented 
to  divide  his  original  portion  between  Dr. 
Ford  and  Linley,  so  ns  to  make  up  each  of 
theirs  a  quarter ;  but  the  price  at  which  they 
purchased  from  Sheridan  was  not  at  the  rate 
at  which  he  bought  from  Lacy,  though  at  an 
advance  on  the  sum  paid  to  Garrick.  Sher¬ 
idan  afterwards  contrived  to  possess  himself 
of  Dr.  Ford’s  quarter  for  £17,000,  subject  to 
the  incumbrance  of  the  original  renters.  By 
what  spell  he  conjured  up  all  these  thousands 
it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy.  From  nothingness,  he  stepped 
into  the  practical  working  of  an  enormous 
property,  which  had  hitherto  proved  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  speculators.  Moore  has 
given  the  best  account  he  could  of  all  these 
money  transactions,  gathered  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  papers  placed  in  his  hands 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  he  has  not  furnished  a 
full  solution  of  the  mystery,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  it  was  never  thoroughly  known 
to  any  one.  Colman  was  very  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  the  sole  purchaser  of  Drury-lane,  as  he 
objected  to  divided  sway ;  but  he  bad  not 
the  means  of  buying  autocracy,  and  gave  up 
the  negotiation  to  the  more  successful  trium¬ 
virate.  Garrick  continued  still  a  sort  of  sleep¬ 
ing  partner,  or  consulting  counsel ;  the  new 
managers  were  too  glad  for  a  time  to  listen 
to  his  suggestions,  and  occasionally  to  profit 
by  his  advice,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  well 
enough  disposed  to  retain  his  old  habits  of 
dictatorship,  although  he  had  seceded  from 
personal  labor  or  responsibility.  Sheridan 
was  young,  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambition, 
with  the  innate  consciousness  of  talent,  and 
a  reliance  on  his  own  resources,  which  ad- 
nutted  no  calculation  of  the  possibility  of  fail¬ 
ure.  But  his  habits  were  extravagant  and 


thoughtless ;  his  associates  were  far  above 
him  in  wealth  and  station ;  and  he  reciprocat¬ 
ed  entertainments  without  any  visible  means 
of  competition.  From  this  date  onwards,  his 
life  became  progre<Bively  an  unceasing  series 
of  shifts,  subterfuges,  apologies,  endeavors 
to  stave  off  embarrassments,  contrivances  to 
elude  arrest,  breaches  of  contract,  practical 
jokes  in  place  of  ready  money,  and  the  grad¬ 
ual  laxity  of  principle  which  winds  up  ai  last 
in  total  recklessness.  The  anecdotes  which 
have  been  fathered  on  him  fill  a  goodly 
volume,  and  have  been  compiled  as  “  Sher- 
idaniana.”  Many  are  true,  some  are  ex- 
aggerated,  and  a  considerable  balance  are  in¬ 
vented  altogether.  Lord  Byron  says  he  once 
found  him  at  bis  solicitor’s,  where  bis  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  get  rid  of  an  action,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  “Such,”  adds  the  poet,  “was 
Sheridan !  He  could  soften  an  attorney : 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Orpheus.”  But  even  Sheridan  never  exe¬ 
cuted  a  feat  of  adroit  diplomacy  equal  to  that 
recorded  of  a  living  eccentric  genius,  cast 
somewhat  in  the  same  mould,  who  being  once 
arrested  by  two  bailiffs  at  the  same  time,  on 
two  separate  writs,  actually  cajoled  the  one 
son  of  Agrippa  to  pay  the  other. 

The  commencement  of  Sheridan’s  career 
as  a  manager  conveyed  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression,  and  gave  rise  to  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  predecessor,  much  to  bis 
own  disadvantage.  The  first  novelty  produ¬ 
ced  was  an  alteration  by  himself  ofVanburgb’s 
comedy  of  'Hu  Relapse,  under  the  title  of  A 
Trip  to  Scarborough,  wliich  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  24th  of  February,  1777.  The 
piece  was  received  with  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  held  its  ground,  though  without 
much  popularity  or  attraction,  for  several 
succeeding  seasons.  It  was  acted  for  the  last 
time  at  Drury-lane,  in  1815.  Sheridan's  suc¬ 
cess  in  The  Rivals  and  Duenna  had  already 
made  him  an  object  of  jealousy.  There  were 
not  wanting  mouths  to  carp  at  the  “  modern 
Congreve,”  as  his  admirers  designated  him, 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  almost  una¬ 
nimously  condemned  what  they  called  his 
gratuitous  mutilation  of  Vanburgh.  In  1779, 
he  was  asked  by  an  editorial  article  in  one  of 
the  journals,  if  he  did  not  consider  bis  deal¬ 
ings  with  The  Relapse  as  an  illustration  of 
what  his  own  Dangle  says  in  The  Critic,  that 
“Vanburgh  and  Congreve  are  obliged  to 
undergo  a  bungling  reformation.”  The  editor 
of  the  “  Biographia  Dramatica”  also  censures 
Sheridan’s  alteration  severely,  but,  like  many 
other  critics,  he  pronounces  the  sentence 
without  stating  the  evidence.  He  adds  that 
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the  alterer  admitted  himself,  in  conversatioa, 
that  he  had  spoiled  Vanburgh's  play.  Be¬ 
yond  this  vague  assertion  we  have  no  proof 
that  such  words  were  ever  spoken,  but  Sher¬ 
idan  might  have  contradicted  the  statement 
had  he  thought  it  worth  while.  The  opinion 
ia  unjust.  We  hare  many  alterations  of  old 
plays,  but  few  so  good  as  this.  Sheridan  has 
retained  everything  in  the  original  that  was 
worth  retaining,  has  omitted  exceptionable 
passages,  and  his  additions  are  improvements. 
VVe  may  name  particularly  the  drst  scene  in 
the  Gflh  act,  which  concludes  that  part  of  the 
plot  regarding  Loveless,  Colonel  Townley, 
Amanda,  and  Berinthia,  much  better  than  it 
is  wound  up  in  The  Relapse.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  highly  improbable  (as 
Collier  was  the  first  to  observe)  that  Sir  Tun- 
belly  and  Lord  Foppington  should  negotiate 
a  match  through  the  medium  of  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  Mrs.  Coupler.  This,  however,  is  a 
fact  radically  inherent  in  the  piece,  and  it 
certainly  lies  at  Vanburgh’s  door,  and  not  at 
Sheridan’s.  The  latter  makes  Loveless  say 
— “  It  would  surely  be  a  pity  to  exclude  the 
productions  of  some  of  our  best  writers  for 
want  of  a  little  wholesome  pruning  ^  which 
might  be  effected  by  any  one  who  possessed 
modesty  enough  to  believe  that  we  should 
preserve  all  we  can  of  our  deceased  authors, 
at  least  till  they  are  outdone  by  the  living 
ones.” 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1777,  Sheridan 
produced  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare’s  Tem¬ 
pest  by  himself,  retaining  some  of  Dryden’s 
version,  with  some  new  Songs  by  lliomas 
Linley  the  younger,  his  brother-in-law.  There 
was  no  particular  strength  in  the  cast.  Bens- 
ley  as  Prospero  was  the  best,  but  he  was  not 
more  than  respectable.  The  singers  were  in¬ 
different,  and  the  attempt  altogether  must  be 
considered  a  failure. 

The  town  was  beginning  to  express  loudly 
its  regret  for  the  retirement  of  Garrick,  and 
to  complain  of  vapid  entertainments,  when, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1777,  The  School  for 
Scandal  was  announced.  The  drop  had  not 
fallen  on  the  first  act  before  the  whole  house 
felt  that  they  were  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
master-piece — one  of  those  rare  productions 
which  appear  once  in  a  century,  an  inspira¬ 
tion  of  real  genius,  and  an  exhibition  of  truth¬ 
ful  character,  drawn  from  nature,  without 
reference  to  age,  country,  local  manners,  or 
ephemeral  fashions.  A  full  account  of  the 
gradual  progress  by  which  Sheridan  expand¬ 
ed  a  slight  sketch  into  a  perfect  comedy  is 
given  by  Moore,  and  will  be  considered  by 
many  readers  as  the  most  interesting  portion 


of  his  book.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion,  and 
would  rather  the  details  had  been  spared. 
We  delight  to  look  on  the  finished  picture, 
but  are  not  much  attracted  by  the  rough  out¬ 
line.  When  we  ascertain  that  the  author  has 
labored  so  artificially,  although  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  diligence,  we  lose  something 
of  our  admiration  for  his  genius.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  Moore’s  biography  might  be  spared 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  The  School  for 
Scandal  was  the  slow  result  of  many  and 
doubtful  experiments,  and  that  it  arrived  step 
by  step  at  perfection.”  The  play  came  out 
so  late  in  the  year,  that  when  the  theatre 
closed  with  it  on  the  7th  of  June,  there  had 
only  been  a  run  of  twenty  nights.  During 
the  next  season  it  was  performed  sixty-five 
limes.  Perhaps  no  comedy  was  ever  so  per¬ 
fectly  acted  in  ail  its  parts,  neither  has  such 
a  company  ever  a^in  been  collected  as  that 
which  then  graced  the  boards  of  old  Drury. 
Great  actors  have  since  represented  all  the 
principal  characters,  but  none  have  ever  been 
reputed  to  come  up  to  the  originals. 

On  a  fair  comparative  estimate.  The  School 
for  Scandal  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  recent  comedies,  not  only  in  the 
English,  but  in  any  European  language.  There 
are  blemishes,  doubtless,  but  they  are  as 
specks  on  the  sun.  The  play  may  not  be 
altogether  original;  some  portions  of  the  plot 
the  author  himself  admitted  he  had  borrowed 
from  his  mother’s  novel  of  “  Sydney  Bid- 
dulph.”  Others  may  revive  recollections  of 
NVycherley’s  Plain  Dealer.  Charles  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Surface  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Fielding’s  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  varnish  of  modern  manners  and  fashion¬ 
able  refinement.  The  scandalous  coterie  are 
not  sufficiently  connected  with  the  action. 
The  hiding  Lady  Teazle  behind  the  screen, 
and  exactly  before  the  window  commanded 
by  “  a  maiden  lady  of  such  a  curious  temper,” 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  mistake,  scarcely  to 
be  excused  by  the  sudden  confusion  into 
which  Joseph  is  thrown  by  the  unexpected 
visit  of  Sir  Peter ;  and  the  fifth  act  is  com¬ 
paratively  weak,  and  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  anticlimax.  But  making  full 
allowance  for  all  these  drawbacks,  there 
sUinds  this  imperishable  monument  of  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  genius,  alone,  on  a  pedestal  by  itself, 
attractive,  popular,  and  on  the  acting  list  of 
every  leading  theatre ;  fresh  and  brilliant  as 
in  its  first  infancy,  and  without  rival  or  com¬ 
petitor  to  stand  in  the  same  file.  It  has  been 
approached,  but  never  equalled.  Envy  usually 
follows  merit  as  its  shadow.  An  idle  rumor 
was  propagated  that  Sheridan  was  not  the 
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real  author  of  this  incomparable  play  ;  it  was 
said  to  be  taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  manu- 
aeript  previously  delivered  at  Drury-laiie  by 
a  young  lady,  a  Miss  Richardson,  daughter 
of  a  merchant  in  Thames-street.  The  story 
went  on  to  say  that,  being  in  the  house  on 
the  6  rat  night,  she  recognized  her  own  pro¬ 
duction,  was  taken  out  fainting  with  surprise 
and  mortification,  and  died  not  long  after  of 
a  rapid  consumption,  produced  by  chagrin, 
laaac  Reed  first  alluded  to  this  report  in  the 
**  Biographia  Dramatica.”  Dr.  Watkins,  in 
hh  '*  Life  of  Sheridan,”  expatiated  on  it  with 
an  impression  that  it  was  true;  and  Galt, in 
his  ”  Lives  of  the  Players,”  has  very  unneces¬ 
sarily  repeated  the  assertion,  after  Moore  had 
completely  proved  that  it  was  absurd,  and 
based  upon  no  foundation. 

Garrick  evinced  the  most  unbounded  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  success  of  The  School  for 
Scandal.  He  was  proud  of  Sheridan,  and 
this  event  indicated  his  judgment  in  resigning 
the  theatre  into  such  able  hands.  A  caviller 
observed  to  him—”  It  is  but  a  single  play, 
and  will  not  long  support  the  establubment. 
To  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  I  must  say,  that  the 
Atlas  that  propped  the  stage  has  left  his 
post.”  “Has  be?”  replied  Garrick;  “if 
that  be  the  case,  he  has  found  another  Her¬ 
cules  to  succeed  him.”  During  the  run  of 
The  School  far  Scandal,  a  passenger,  walking 
past  Dmry-lane  on  the  side  of  Russell-street, 
about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  terrific  noise,  which  resembled 
the  concussion  of  an  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  peals  of  distant  rolling  thunder.  He  ask¬ 
ed  in  dismay  what  it  was,  and  received  for 
reply  the  intimation  that  it  was  the  applause 
of  the  audience  on  the  falling  of  the  screen, 
in  the  fourth  act  of  the  new  comedy. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  once  saw  the 
screen  fall  in  an  important  theatre  without 
producing  the  slightest  effect  on  the  select 
assembly,  who  appeared  utterly  unconscious 
of  wbat  was  intended.  A  ludicrous  incident 
occurred  one  evening  in  connection  with  this 
scene,  at  the  Hawkins’-street  house,  in  Dublin, 
then  under  the  manngement  of  William  Ab¬ 
bott.  When  the  screen  was  polled  down. 
Lady  Teazle  was  not  there,  and  thus  the 
great  point  of  the  play  was  lost.  She  had 
gone  into  the  green-room  to  gossip  or  rest 
herself,  and  calculated  on  being  at  l^r  place 
in  time.  Before  the  house  could  recover 
from  their  astonishment,  or  evince  disappro¬ 
bation,  Abbott,  who  played  Charles  Surface, 
and  loved  a  jest,  with  great  readiness  added 
a  word  to  the  text,  and  exclaimed,  ”  No  Lady 
Teazle,  by  all  that’s  wonderful !”  A  roar  of 


laughter  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
fair  absentee  walked  deliberately  on,  and 
placed  herself  in  her  proper  position,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

But  brilliant  as  had  been  the  success  of 
The  School  for  Scandal,  it  proved  but  a  pass¬ 
ing  meteor,  and  very  soon  the  general  system 
of  the  management  subsided  again  into  dark¬ 
ness.  Sheridan’s  besetting  sin  of  procrasti¬ 
nation  increased  on  him,  and  grew  into  a 
chronic  disease  too  deeply  rooted  for  cure. 
He  delayed  answering  letters  until  they  ac¬ 
cumulated  into  a  hopeless  heap,  and  then 
be  consumed  them  in  one  indiscriminate  holo¬ 
caust.  Authors  could  neither  obtain  a  read¬ 
ing  nor  a  restoration  of  their  manuscripts,  and 
complained  in  loud  but  unheeded  remon¬ 
strances  that  their  dialogue,  incidents,  and 
arrangements  were  pilfer^  and  transformed 
most  unmercifully,  and  so  completely  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  recognise  them,  un¬ 
less  where  some  unique  feature  proclaimed 
the  identity.  Garrick,  not  long  before  his 
death,  began  to  feel  convinced  that  the 
theatre  was  tottering,  and  that  he  had  mis- 
takeo  his  man.  In  his  last  letter  to  King,  he 
says — ”  Poor  old  Drury,  I  feel  that  it  will 
very  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.” 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1718,  Sheridan 
allowed  a  dramatic  entertainment,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  bills,  a  farce  in  reality,  under 
the  title  of  The  Camp,  to  be  announced  as 
his.  It  was  a  piece  de  circonetanee,  founded 
on  a  late  encampment  at  Coxheath,  and  in¬ 
tended  as  a  vehicle  for  scenery,  and  to  em¬ 
body  some  local  circumstances  which  actually 
took  place.  Tate  Wilkinson  in  his  ”  Wan¬ 
dering  Patentee,”  was  the  fi  ^  who  denied 
positively  that  Sheridan  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  very  inferior  production,  which,  in 
reality,  was  written  by  his  brother4n-law, 
Tickell.  What  could  have  induced  Sheridan 
thus  to  trifle  with  his  reputation  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  divine.  The  mere  connection  by 
marriage  was  not  a  plea  of  sufficient  weight. 
Had  he  never  soared  beyond  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  the  Camp  might  have  passed  for  his. 
With  slender  pretensions,  but  as  a  temporary 
stop- gap,  it  met  with  unusual  success,  and 
lived  for  two  seasons,  attracting  good  houses, 
while  Shakspeare’s  best  plays  were  exhibited 
to  empty  benches.  Who  shall  attempt  to 
fathom  the  shifting  currents  of  public  taste, 
or  caprice,  or  extravagance  ?  Moore  says — 
”  One  of  the  novelties  of  the  year  was  a 
musical  entertainment,  called  The  Camp, 
which  was  falsely  attributed  to  Sheridan  at 
the  time,  and  which  has  since  been  ineomide- 
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rateijr  admitted  into  the  collection  of  bis 
works.  This  unworthy  trifle  (as  appears 
from  a  rough  copy  of  it  in  my  possession) 
was  the  production  of  Tickell,  and  the  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  his  friend  submitted  to 
the  imputation  of  having  written  it,  was  a 
sort  of  martyrdom  of  fame  which  few  but 
himself  could  afford.” 

Garrick  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1779. 
Sheridan  wrote  a  monody  on  bis  death,  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  which 
monody  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Yates  from  the 
boards  of  Drury-lane,  on  the  2d  of  March 
following,  and  repeated  on  many  successive 
evenings.  But  the  public  thought  less  of  it 
than  Lord  Byron,  whose  praise  is  absolute. 
It  baa  undoubted  merit,  and  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  graceful  composition.  Perhaps 
the  best  passage  is  that  which  is  general 
rather  than  particular,  and  wherein  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  the  actor’s  fame,  whose 
works  die  with  him,  is  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  the  immorulity  of  the  painter,  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  poet,  who  leave  behind  them  undy¬ 
ing  memorials : — 

"  Such  is  their  meed  ;  their  honors  ibas  secure. 
Whose  arts  yield  objecu,  and  whose  works 
endure. 

The  actor  only,  shrinks  from  time’s  sward, 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory’s  guard  ; 

By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  must  abide, 
Unvoach’d  by  proof,  to  substance  unallied  ! 
E'en  matchless  Garrick’s  art,  to  hesv’n  resign’d. 
No  fixed  effect,  no  model  leaves  behind.” 

The  theatre  was  going  rapidly  down, 
when  the  attention  of  the  play-going  public 
was  excited  by  the  production  of  Th$  Critic, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1779.  Lord  Byron 
was  not  wrong  when  he  called  this  the  best 
burlesque  that  had  ever  been  written.  The 
proof  is,  that  it  retains  its  attraction,  when 
all  local  causes  and  coincidences  have  ceased. 
We  have  no  longer  Cumberland  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Thomas 
Vaughan,  the  author  of  T’Ac  Hotel,  with 
Dangle,  or  Woodfall  to  be  the  target  of  cer¬ 
tain  fely  bits  at  the  press.  The  piece  is  essen¬ 
tially  excellent,  and  as  there  will  never  fail  to 
be  tumid,  bombastic  plays,  in  all  ages,  it  will 
do  just  as  well  for  a  satire  in  the  present  day, 
as  during  the  reign  of  the  last  generation. 
The  drift  of  this  performance,  which  abounds 
with  easy  wit,  unaffected  exuberant  humor, 
and  caustic  pungency,  is,  perhaps,  not  thor¬ 
oughly  understo^.  It  mi|;ht  not  have  been 
written  with  the  single  view  of  procuring 
full  houses  during  its  own  run,  but  as  a  crafty 
expedient  to  banish  empty  ones  on  future 


occasions.  It  seems  like  an  advertisement 
from  the  manager  of  Drury-lane,  to  signify 
his  wish  that  no  more  modern  tragediee  might 
be  offered  for  representation  at  his  theatre. 
A  tragedy,  called  Zoraida,  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Hodsoo,  a  Cambridge  man,  of  conside¬ 
rable  scholarship,  was  performed  within  two 
months  after  the  production  of  The  Critic, 
and  while  the  burlesque  was  yet  succeeding 
— a  most  unhappy  propicquity,  which  prov^ 
fatal.  The  woes  of  Zoraida  l^ing  forestalled 
by  Tilburina,  were  banished  after  a  few 
fruitless  repetitions.  Hodson  attributed  his 
failure  entirely  to  that  cause.  He  printed 
bis  play  in  indignation,  and  annexed  a  post¬ 
script  of  considerable  length,  containing 
some  general  observations  on  tragedy,  which 
contain  sound  sense,  and  are  much  better 
worth  reading  than  the  play  they  accompany. 
The  author’s  Cambridge  friends  compared 
him  to  a  man  with  a  dark  lantern,  casting  a 
light  on  everybody  but  himself. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
the  passages  from  different  plays  ridiculed 
in  The  Cntie  ;  and,  by  those  versed  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  period,  a  great 
number  of  them  may  be  easily  detected. 
Holcroft  once  thought  of  publishing  a  key, 
which  bad  been  done  before,  in  the  case  of 
The  Reheareal.  One  remarlmble  illustration 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen.  When  Wbis- 
kerandos  is  killed  by  the  pretended  beef-eater, 
be  says — 

*'  O  corsed  parry — that  last  thrust  in  tierce 
Was  fatal !  Captain,  thou  bast  fenced  well ; 
And  Wbiskerandos  quits  this  bustling  scene 
In  all  eler — " 

and  so  be  dies.  The  beef- eater  finishes  the 
word,  and  says — 

**  — nity — he  would  have  added,  but  stem  death 
Cut  ^ort  bis  being,  and  the  noun  at  once.” 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  suggested 
by  the  conclutiion  of  the  terror-stricken 
dialogue,  and  the  division  of  words  between 
the  Abbess  of  Andouillet,  and  the  novice. 
Marguerite,  in  “  Tristram  Shandy.”  But  a 
much  closer  original  is  at  hand,  taken  from 
a  dramatic  source,  to  which  Sheridan  would 
assuredly  resort  for  his  example.  In  Henry 
Brooke’s  Gustavue  Vata,  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  relating  the  death  of  another  (act  iii.  sc. 
1 ),  says — 

**  Tell  him  for  once  that  I  have  fought  like  him, 
And  would  like  him  have — 
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Conquer’d,  he  would  have  said — but  there,  O ! 

there ! 

Death  stopt  him  short.” 

The  resemblance  here  is  too  flagrant  to  be 
mistaken.  Shakspeare  supplies  an  earlier 
parallel  in  the  death  of  Hotspur : — 

“  Oh !  I  could  prophesy. 

But  that  the  earthy  and  rold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — no,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  for - Dies." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  concludes  the  sen¬ 
tence — 

“  For  worms,  brave  Percy !” 

Sheridan  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
point  at  Shakspeare  in  his  parody,  although 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  profound 
veneration  for  our  immortal  bard.  Ireland, 
in  his  “Confessions”  (the  only  occasion, 
perhaps,  on  which  he  ever  spoke  the  truth), 
says,  that  during  the  Vortigern  and  Rowena 
negotiation,  his  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland 
“  had  very  frequent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  respecting  the  transcendent  genius 
of  the  great  dramatist ;  and  one  day  in  par¬ 
ticular,  after  Mr.  8.  Ireland  had  l^en,  as 
usual,  lavish  of  his  encomiums,  Mr.  Sheridan 
remarked,  that,  however  high  Shakspeare 
might  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
in  general,  he  did  not,  for  his  part,  regard 
him  as  a  poet  in  that  exalted  light,  although 
he  allowed  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas  and  the 
penetration  of  his  mind.”  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  same  authority,  Sheridan  was 
taken  in  by  the  forgery,  in  common  with 
Parr,  Warton,  Boswell,  and  many  others. 
When  perusing  a  fair  copy  of  the  play,  from 
the  supposed  original  manuscript,  he  came 
to  one  line  which  was  not  slricily  metrical  ; 
upon  which,  turning  to  Ireland  sen.,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “This  is  rather  strange  ;  for  though 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  opinion  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  yet,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  certainly 
always  wrote  poetry.”  Having  read  a  few 
pages  further,  he  again  paused,  and,  laying 
down  the  manuscript,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — “  There  are  certainly  some  bold 
ideas,  but  they  are  crude  and  undigested. 
It  is  very  odd ;  one  would  be  led  to  think 
that  Shakspeare  must  have  been  very  young 
when  he  wrote  the  play.  As  to  the  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  it  be  really  his  or  not,  who  can 
possibly  look  at  the  papers  and  not  believe 
them  ancient  ?” 

With  the  Critic  ends  the  list  of  Sheridan's 


original  dramatic  compositions.*  He  was 
then  only  in  his  twenty-eighth  year;  and, 
judging  by  what  he  had  done  at  such  an 
early  age,  we  may  conceive  what  he  might 
have  effected  in  the  same  walk,  had  he  not 
turned  his  thoughts  and  pursuits  into  another 
channel.  In  1780,  he  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Common®,  as  member  for  Stafford, 
and  thenceforward  became  an  active  poli¬ 
tician.  He  attached  himself  naturally  to  the 
party  of  his  friend.  Fox,  at  that  time  in 
opposition.  His  maiden  speech,  in  defence 
of  his  seat,  was  a  failure,  and  led  to  a  some¬ 
what  hasty  decision  that  nature  intended  him 
not  for  an  orator.  His  utterance  was  thick 
and  indistinct,  an  imperfection  he  never  en¬ 
tirely  subdued.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
went  to  the  gallery,  where  Woodfall  was 
reporting,  to  ask  his  opinion.  Woodfall 
frankly  told  him  to  stick  to  his  former  avoca¬ 
tions,  for  that  he  had  now  got  beyond  his 
depth.  Sheridan,  nothing  daunted,  replied 
— “  I  know  it  is  in  me,  and  out  it  shall  come.” 
He  improved  rapidly  with  successive  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  obtained  great  credit  for  a  ready 
reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  session  of  1783,  in 
a  debate  on  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace. 
Sheridan  had  warmly  seconded  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  in  an  amendment  of  the  address, 
which  went  to  omit  the  approval  of  the 
treaty.  Pitt,  then  even  a  younger  man  than 
himself  by  several  years,  already  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  training  for  prime 
minister,  took  him  up  in  reply,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  speech  by  the  following  sarcastic 
exordium : — “  No  man,”  he  observed,  “  ad¬ 
mired  more  than  he  did  the  abilities  of  that 
honorable  gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of 
his  thought,  the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy, 
his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic 
points ;  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the 
proper  eiage,  they  would,  no  doubt,  receive, 
what  the  honorable  gentleman’s  abilities 
always  did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience ;  and  it  would  be  his  fortune,  «ut 
plausu  gaudere  iheatri.  But  this  was  not 
the  proper  scene  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
elegancies  ;  he  therefore  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  question.”  Pitt  lost  his 
temper,  while  he  forgot  his  politeness,  and 
Sheridan  instantaneously  answered  : — “  On 
the  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the 

*  A  pantofDime  called  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Harle- 
fuin  Friday,  wu  produced  at  Drurj-lane,  in  1781, 
and  attributed  to  Sheridan,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  bad  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
very  sueceesful,  and  the  scenery,  by  Loutherbourg, 
prodnced  a  most  extraordinary  effect 
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light  honorable  gentleman  had  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of,  he  need  not  make  any 
comment ;  the  propriety,  the  taate,  the  gentle¬ 
manly  point  of  it  must  have  been  obvious  to 
the  house.  But  ”  (continued  he),  “  let  me 
assure  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  that  I 
do  now,  and  will  at  any  time,  when  he 
chooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet 
it  with  the  most  sincere  good  humor.  Nay, 

I  will  say  more,  flattered  and  encouraged  by 
the  right  honorable  gentleman's  panegyric  on 
my  talents,  if  ever  I  again  engage  in  the 
compositions  to  which  he  alludes,  I  may  be 
tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption — to  at¬ 
tempt  an  improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  best  characters,  that  of  the  angry  boy 
in  The  AlchymieC'  The  effect  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  electrical,  and  after  this  it  was 
long  before  Pitt  could  divest  himself  of  the 
epithet  of  the  “Angry  Boy,”  which  was 
applied  to  him  in  lampoons,  caricatures,  and 
the  opposition  journals. 

During  the  mutations  of  ministries,  Sheri¬ 
dan  enjoyed  more  than  one  office  under  his 
friend  and  patron.  Fox,  but  they  were  of 
short  duration.  Between  1783  and  1787,  he 
made  many  masterly  speeches,  which  were 
listened  to  with  attention  and  applause  by 
opponents  as  well  as  partisans ;  but  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1787,  he  reached  the  apex 
of  oratorical  excellence,  in  the  celebrated  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  charge  against  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums.  For 
five  hours  and  a  half  he  commanded  the 
breathless  attention  of  the  house,  and  when 
he  finished,  decorum  was  forgotten,  and  long 
and  enthusiastic  peals  of  applause  greeted 
him  from  every  quarter.  Such  an  eflect  was 
never  produced  within  the  walls  of  any  legis¬ 
lative  a.«8embly  before  or  since.  Within 
four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  offered  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright,  if  he 
would  himself  correct  it  for  the  press ;  but 
this  was  impossible,  for  he  had  no  copy.  An 
outline  only  of  this  marvellous  effort  of 
eloquence  has  reached  us,  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  lost.  The  published  debates 
of  the  session  present  but  a  faint  adumbra¬ 
tion.  Moore  says  that  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  speech  is  in  existence,  taken  in  short¬ 
hand  by  Gurney,  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Sheridan,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Moore 
himself.  He  has  given  some  extracts,  but 
they  only  whet  curiosity,  without  allaying  it. 
A  perfect  publication  of  this  speech  would 
find  an  army  of  purchasers.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  power  from  the  encomiums 
of  such  men  as  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt.  Burke 


said  that  the  honorable  member  (Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan)  “  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands 
who  hung  with  rapture  on  his  accents,  by 
such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an  exhibition 
of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  oratory ;  a  display 
that  reflected  the  highest  honor  upon  him¬ 
self,  lustre  upon  letters,  renown  upon  parlia¬ 
ment,  glory  upon  the  country.  Of  all  species 
of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence  that 
has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  either  in 
ancient  nr  modern  times ;  whatever  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the 
solidity  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred 
morality  of  the  pulpit  have  hitherto  furnished, 
nothing  has  surpassed,  nothing  has  equalled 
what  we  have  heard  this  day  in  Westminster 
Hall.  No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no 
statesman,  no  orator,  no  man  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality ; 
or  in  the  other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge, 
force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity 
of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction, 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and 
sublimity  of  conception,  to  which  we  have 
this  day  listened  with  ardor  and  admiration. 
From  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not  a 
species  of  composition  of  which  a  complete 
and  perfect  specimen  might  not,  from  that 
single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected.”  Fox 
said,  “  that  all  he  had  ever  heard  or  read, 
when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  no¬ 
thing,  and  vanished  like  vapor  before  the 
sun.”  Pitt  joined  in  with  equal  admiration, 
and  acknowledged  that  Sheridan  “  had  sur¬ 
passed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  that  his  speech  on  the  third  charge 
against  Mr.  Hasiings  possessed  everything 
that  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  or 
control  the  human  mind.” 

Lord  Byron’s  “  Monody  ”  contains  these 
fine  lines  in  allusion  to  Sheridan’s  speech. 
I'hey  are  a  little  overstrained  in  fact,  but 
beautiful  in  poetry : — 

“  When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindoetan 
Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  to  man. 

His  was  the  thunder,  his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath,  the  delegated  voice  of  God, 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and 
blazed, 

Till  vanquish’d  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.” 

On  the  following  day  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  in  which  Sheridan  was  in¬ 
cluded  and  appointed  one  of  the  managers. 
When  it  came  to  hU  turn  to  speak  again,  in 
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the  course  of  the  trial,  he  proved  that  he 
had  not  exhausted  his  resources  in  the  former 
effort,  and  delivered  a  second  speech,  which 
lasted  for  four  successive  days,  with  ad* 
journments,  and  was  by  many  supposed  to 
be  fully  equal  to  the  first,  although  it  was 
impossible  to  excite  the  same  enthusiasm 
when  the  freshness  of  the  subject  bad  be¬ 
come  withered.  And  now,  what  is  the  im¬ 
pression  of  all  this  marvellous  display  on  the 
sober  minds  of  unprejudiced  posterity  ?  That 
the  whole  proceeding  was  a  mistake,  and  a 
very  grievous  one  to  the  principal  character 
in  the  imposing  spectacle  ;  originating  in  and 
perpetuated  by  party  faction  and  personal 
hostility ;  and  that  Warren  Hastings,  who 
was  ultimately  acquitted,  but  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  eight  years’  process,  was 
comparatively  an  innocent  mao,  while  he  was 
most  undoubtedly  an  injured  and  persecuted 
one  to  the  extent  of  mining  his  fortune  and 
embittering  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
splendid  eloquence,  which  was  then  ex¬ 
hibited  would  not  now  be  listened  to,  but 
would  be  considered  waste  of  time,  and 
empty,  ornamental  rhetoric.  Such  is  the 
change  which  sixty  years  have  produced  in 
the  march  of  practical  utilitarianism  as  op¬ 
posed  to  oratorical  display. 

Sheridan’s  unprecedented  success  in  the 
House  of  G>mmons  interfered  sadly  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  theatre.  His 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the  circle  of 
the  great  became  more  extended,  and  bis 
habits  of  conviviality  and  extravagance  more 
irrevocably  confirmed.  The  affairs  of  Drury- 
lane  fell  rapidly  into  confusion.  The  salaries 
of  the  actors  were  seldom  paid,  the  trades¬ 
people  never.  Discipline  became  relaxed, 
and  insurrections  were  frequent.  Even  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  last  refused  to  go  on  the  stage 
unless  some  portion  of  her  large  arrears  was 
piud  on  account.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
difiSculUes,  Garrick’s  theatre  had  reached  the 
period  of  age  when  it  was  pronounced  un¬ 
safe.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  were  required  to  build  a  new  one. 
^is  sum  was  raised  with  ease  in  three 
hundred  debentures  of  five  hundred  pounds 
each.  How  to  pay  the  regular  interest  never 
entered  into  the  calculation.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1791,  old  Drary-lane  closed  forever, 
and  began  to  be  pulled  down.  The  com¬ 
pany  went  first  to  the  Opera  House,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Haymarket,  where  they 
played  at  advanced  prices.  On  the  4th  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  the  first  stone 
of  Holland’s  magnificent  edifice  was  laid,  but 
many  difficulties  arose,  and  a  long  time 


elapsed  before  it  was  fit  to  receive  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  meanUme  Sheridan  sostained  a 
heavy  domestic  *blow  in  the  loss  of  bis  first 
wife,  who  died  of  a  lingering  decline  in  1792, 
being  then  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  fondly  attach^  to  her,  and  she  was 
worthy  of  his  love.  All  who  knew  her  con¬ 
curred  in  admiration  of  her  character  and 
extraordinary  beauty.  Jackson,  the  com¬ 
poser,  said,  ‘‘  That  to  tee  her,  as  she  stood 
singing  beside  him  at  the  pianoforte,  was  like 
looxing  into  the  face  of  a  deity.”  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  was  accustomed  to  de¬ 
clare  that  she  seemed  to  him  **  tbs  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  woman  and  ang^;”  and 
even  the  licentious  John  Wilkes  pronounced 
her  **  the  most  modest,  pleasing,  and  delicate 
flower  that  ever  grew  in  nature’s  garden.” 
Her  only  daughter  died  soon  after,  and  the 
loss  of  this  interesting  child  imprinted  an 
indelible  wound  on  the  heart  of  the  bereaved 
father. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1794,  the  new 
theatre  of  Drury-lane  opened  with  Macbeth, 
the  leading  characters  by  John  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons.  An  occasional  prologpie  and 
epilogue  were  spoken  by  Kemhle  and  Miss 
Farrcn.  A  lake  of  real  water  was  exhibited, 
and  the  audience  were  told  that  an  iron  cur¬ 
tain  was  in  preparation  to  insulate  them  from 
any  fire  that  might  originate  behind  the 
scenes.  On  this  occasion  an  attempt  was 
made  to  banish  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  but  the 
galleries  soon  insisted  on  his  recall.  Charles 
Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  as  Mal¬ 
colm.  Holland’s  theatre,  the  handsomest  in 
the  kingdom,  was  destined  to  a  short  exist¬ 
ence,  being  totally  burnt  down  on  the  night 
of  Felwuary  the  24th,  1809,  when  it  had 
stood  only  fifteen  years.  The  following  au¬ 
thentic  anecdote  in  connection  with  the 
building  has  not  before,  as  we  believe,  appear¬ 
ed  in  print.  Holland  could  never  obtain  a 
settlement  or  even  an  interview  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  Sheridan.  He  bunted  him  for 
weeks  and  months  at  his  own  bouse,  at  the 
theatre,  at  his  usual  resorts ;  but  he  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  At  last  he  tracked  him 
to  the  stage-door,  rushed  in,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  burly  porter,  and  found  the 
manager  on  the  stage  conversing  with  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  whom  be  had  invited  to 
show  them  the  theatre.  Sheridan  saw  Hol¬ 
land  approaching,  and  knowing  that  escape 
was  this  time  impossible,  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter.  “  Ah  I  my  dear  fellow,”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  "  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted 
to  see — you  have  come  most  apropot.  I  am 
truly  sorry  you  hare  had  the  trouble  of  call- 
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mg  on  me  so  often,  bat  now  we  ere  met,  in  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  be  at  liberty ;  we  will 
then  go  into  my  room  together  and  settle  oar 
affairs.  But  first  yoa  must  decide  an  im¬ 
portant  question  here.  Some  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  tell  me  there  are  complaints,  and  load 
ones,  that  the  transmission  of  sound  is  de¬ 
fective  in  your  beautiful  theatre.  That,  in 
fart,  the  galleries  cannot  hear  at  all,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  have  become  so 
noisy  of  late.”  “  Sound  defective !  not  liear!" 
reiterated  the  astonished  architect,  turning 
pale,  and  almost  staggering  back ;  why,  it 
is  the  most  perfect  building  for  sound  that 
ever  was  erected  ;  I’ll  stake  my  reputation  on 
it,  the  complaint  in  most  groundless.”  So 
I  say,”  retorted  Sheridan ;  “  but  now  we’ll 
bring  the  question  to  issue  definitively,  and 
then  have  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  papers.' 
Do  you,  Holland,  go  and  place  yourself  at 
the  back  of  the  upper  gallery,  while  I  stand 
here  on  the  stage  and  talk  to  you.”  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  said  Holland,  ^  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.”  A  lantern  was  provided,  with  a 
trusty  guide,  and  away  went  the  architect 
through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  winding  pas¬ 
sages,  almost  a  day's  journey,  until  he  reach¬ 
ed  his  distant  and  elevated  post.  **  Now, 
Mr.  Holland,”  cried  Sheridan,  “are  you 
there  and  ready  7”  “Yes,”  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  answer.  “  Can  you  hear  roe  ?”  ”  Per¬ 

fectly,  perfectly,  Mr.  Sheridan  T’  Then  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  rooming.”  So  saying 
Sheridan  disappeared,  and  was  two  or  three 
miles  off  before  Holland  could  descend. 
Another  long  interval  occurred  ere  he  was 
able  to  chase  the  fugitive  to  his  lair  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  1795,  Sheridan  con¬ 
tracted  a  second  marriage  with  Miss  Esther 
Jane  Ogle,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Win¬ 
chester.  He  was  then  at  the  ripe  age  of 
forty-four,  and  the  lady  young  enough  to  be 
his  daughter.  She  was  fascinating  and  hand¬ 
some,  while  constant  intemperance  had  made 
sad  inroads  on  his  personal  pretensions.  His 
nose  had  become  red,  and  his  cheeks  bloat¬ 
ed  ;  yet  such  were  the  charms  of  his  manner, 
mind,  and  conversation,  that  he  soon  changed 
the  ori^nal  aversion  of  his  selected  bride  into 
enthustastic  love.  In  spite  of  his  pecuniary 
difflculties,  he  contrived  to  raise  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  (by  selling  shares  in  Drury-lane 
Theatre),  which  sum  the  Dean  required  to 
be  settled  upon  his  daughter  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  should  she  have  any,  in  addition  to  five 
thousand  which  he  contributed  himself.  These 
conditions  comprised  the  titu  qua  non  of  his 
consent,  and  being  complied  with,  an  estate 
called  Polesden,  at  Leatherbead  in  Surrey, 


was  purchased  with  the  money,  and  carefully 
invested  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
her  future  offspring.  Here  was  a  second 
love-match,  not  quite  so  romantic  as  the  first, 
but  fully  as  ardent  in  mutual  affection. 

Sheridan,  like  many  other  clever  people 
of  expanded  minds,  was  prone  to  superstition. 
He  had  implicit  confidence  in  dreams,  with 
a  full  reliance  on  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
Nothing  could  induce  him  to  travel,  or  allow 
a  new  play  to  be  brought  out  on  a  Friday. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1797,  a  drama 
was  produced,  the  unexpected  run  of  which 
relieved  for  a  while  the  embarrassments  of 
the  theatre,  and  replenished  the  exhausted 
treasury.  'Ihis  was  The  Caslle  Spectre,  by 
Lewis,  the  author  of  “The  Monk.”  The 
great  success  of  this  piece,  which  is  in  truth 
a  jumble  of  absurdity,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
striking  proof  that  popularity  is  a  very  un> 
certain  criterion  of  merit.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  Pizarro  and  Bluebeard,  The 
Cattle  Spectre  brought  more  cash  than  any 
piece  that  had  been  produced  for  twenty 
yearp.  The  ghost,  which  was  expected  to 
the  cause  of  failure,  proved  the  great  source 
of  attraction.  George  Frederick  Cooke,  in 
his  journal,  says :  “  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
hereafter  believed  that  The  Cattle  Spectre 
could  draw  crowded  bouses  when  the  most 
sublime  productions  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  were  played  to  empty  benches.  ’ 
Reader,  pause  and  ponder  over  the  unfathom¬ 
able  eccentricities  of  public  taste.  A  story 
is  told,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
Sheridan  and  Lewis  had  some  dispute  in  the 
green-room,  when  the  latter  offered,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  bis  arguments,  to  bet  Mr.  S.  all 
the  money  which  The  Cattle  Spectre  had 
brought  that  he  was  right.  “  No,”  replied 
the  manager,  “  I  cannot  afford  to  bet  so 
much,  Mat. ;  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
I’ll  bet  you  all  it  it  worth  !"  This  retort 
was  as  witty  as  it  was  ungrateful  and  ill- 
timed,  and  proves  that  Sheridan,  under  any 
circumstances,  could  never  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  a  joke. 

The  Cattle  Spectre  produced  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  lull  in  the  storm  of  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culty  by  which  the  management  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  was  continually  beset.  Sheridan 
found  himself  compelled  to  resume  the  dra¬ 
matic  pen  he  had  so  long  abandoned,  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  employed 
bis  genius  on  an  amalgamation  of  Kotzebue’s 
two  dramas  of  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun  and 
The  Death  of  Rolla  ;  out  of  which,  through 
the  medium  of  previous  English  translations, 
I  with  much  original  matter,  he  compounded 
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the  far-famed  romantic  play  of  Pizarro,  or 
The  Spaniards  in  Peru.  No  play  has  been 
more  abused,  yet  none  was  ever  so  success¬ 
ful.  It  has  b^n  called  an  unworthy  prosti¬ 
tution  of  Sheridan’s  brilliant  talents,  a 
monstrous  melodrama  in  five  acts,  an  ab¬ 
surd,  inflated,  unnatural  farrago,  with  many 
other  vituperative  epithets  too  numerous  to 
detail.  Yet  what  modern  manager  would 
not  rejoice  to  stumble  on  such  a  mine  of 
gold  ?  We  shrewdly  suspect  too  that  if 
now  presented  for  the  first  time,  the  interest 
of  the  story,  and  the  dramatic  strength  of 
the  leading  characters,  would  carry  it  over 
all  objections.  The  first  representation  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  May,  1799.  It  was  so 
late  in  the  season  that  there  was  no  room 
for  more  than  thirty -one  repetitions,  but  for 
several  following  years  the  attraction  con¬ 
tinued  with  unabated  interest.  Many  stories 
are  told  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  Sheridan  to  finish  the  play,  on  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  theatre  depended. 
Neither  duns  from  without,  nor  disaffection 
within,  could  arouse  him  from  his  prevailing 
sin  of  procrastination.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  fifth  act  was  not  complete  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  went  up  for  the  first,  and  that  the  last 
scene  was  handed  to  the  actors  while  the  ink 
was  wet,  and  the  paper  blotted  with  correc¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  also  affirmed  that  Sheri¬ 
dan  refused  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the 
copyright,  that  he  afterwards  accepted  one 
thousand,  and  also  that  he  declined  both 
oflfers,  and  finally  published  the  play  on  his 
own  account.  If  so,  his  profit  must  have 
been  enormous,  for  before  the  expiration  of 
1811,  twenty-nine  editions,  each  of  one 
thousand  copies,  had  passed  through  the 
press.  The  greater  part  of  his  alterations 
are  highly  judicious ;  and  many  poetical  pas¬ 
sages  are  introduced  which  are  pleasing  and 
impressive,  whether  listened  to  from  the 
stage  or  perused  in  the  closet.  The  scenic 
effects  are  numerous  and  striking,  and  the 
leading  personages  afford  great  scope  to 
great  actors.  John  Kemble  was  magnificent 
in  Rolla  ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  although  at  first 
she  disliked  Elvira,  found  that  the  part  added 
much  to  her  reputation.  She  was  singularly 
unfortunate  throughout  her  career  in  original 
characters.  This  was  the  best  that  fell  to 
her  lot,  and  by  this  scale  the  value  of  the 
others  may  be  estimated. 

No  speech  was  ever  better  calculated  to 
entrap  applause  than  Kolia’s  address  to  the 
soldiers,  which  is  entirely  Sheridan’s,  and 
not  in  the  original.  It  was  evidently  intended 
as  an  od  captandum  reference  to  the  war  with 
the  French  Republic  and  a  philippic  against 


the  principles  of  the  Revolution;  yet  no¬ 
thing  is  said  which  might  not  with  perfect 
propriety  be  addressed  to  an  army  of  Peru¬ 
vians.  Such  was  the  popularity  of  this 
tragedy,  that  the  King,  George  III.,  could 
not  resist  his  desire  to  see  it.  He  had  not 
been  at  Drury-Iane  for  some  years.  Many 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  his  dislike  to 
the  theatre  ;  some  sufficiently  absurd — such 
as  a  personal  dislike  to  Sheridan  because  he 
was  a  Whig,  a  partisan  of  Fox,  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  associate  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but 
the  most  probable  one  is,  that  be  had  com¬ 
manded  two  pieces,  which,  on  account  of  the 
complicated  machinery,  could  not  be  acted 
on  the  same  evening  unless  he  chose  to  wait 
two  or  three  hours  between  the  play  and  the 
farce,  a  delay  little  suited  to  the  legitimate 
impatience  of  royalty.  The  intimation  of 
the  difficulty  was  given  in  a  manner  not 
considered  as  consonant  with  court  etiquette. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  also  been  induced  to  see 
Pizarro,  was  asked  bis  opinion.  If  you 
mean,”  said  be,  “  what  Sheridan  wrote,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it,  for  I  have  beard  it  all 
long  ago,  in  his  speeches  at  Hastings'  trial.” 
One  of  the  finest  ideas  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Burke.  Rolla  says,  I  am 
as  a  blighted  plantain,  standing  alone  amid 
the  sandy  desert — nothing  seeks  or  lives  be¬ 
neath  my  shelter.  Thou  art  a  husband  and 
a  father.”  The  reader  that  can  lay  his  hand 
on  Burke’s  celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  will  find  that  the  writer,  then  a 
widower,  and  deprived  of  his  only  son,  makes 
a  similar  comparison  in  language  still  more 
noble  and  affecting.  We  do  not  recollect 
the  precise  words,  but  their  tenor  U  the  same. 
Sheridan  with  becoming  though  unusual  gal- 
Inntry,  inscribed  Pizarro  to  his  wife,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : — ”  To  her,  whose  approbation 
of  this  drama,  and  whose  peculiar  delight  in 
the  applause  it  has  received  from  the  public, 
has  been  to  me  the  highest  gratification  its 
success  has  produced,  I  dedicate  this  play.” 

During  the  high  tide  of  the  Pizarro  mania, 
a  descriptive  burlesque  song  appeared  in  the 
papers,  and  obtained  notoriety  enough  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  ”  Annual  Register.” 
Some  said  it  was  written  by  Colman,  others 
attributed  it  to  Porson.  The  learned  profes¬ 
sor,  though  a  professed  Grecian,  was  a  hu¬ 
morous  man  withal,  and  indulged  in  jocularity 
(particularly  in  bis  cups),  not  always  restrain¬ 
ed  ”  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth.”  The 
deeply  studious  but  eccentric  mind  which  con¬ 
ceived  the  ”  Devil’s  Walk,”*  and  “  Lingo 


•  “The  Devil’s  Walk,”  so  long  attributed  to  Por- 
SOD,  is  now  claimed  as  the  property  of  Coleridge. 
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drawn  for  the  MilitM,”  mi^ht  as  easily,  in  the 

relaxation  of  horcB  svbtfdvce,  descend  to  the 

following  /rti  if  esprit : — 

PIEARRO - AN  KXCKLLKNT  NKW  SONO. 

**  As  I  walked  throagh  the  Strand,  so  careless  and 

I  met  a  young  girl  who  was  wheeling  a  bar- 
row : 

*  Choice  fruit,  sir,*  0aid  she,  *tnd  a  bill  of  the 
play,’ 

So  my  apples  I  bought,  and  set  off  for  Ptzarro. 

**  When  I  got  to  the  door  I  was  squeez'd,  and  cried 
‘  dear  me — 

I  wonder  they  made  the  entrance  so  narrow 

At  last  I  got  in,  and  found  every  one  near  me 
Was  busily  talking  of  ilfr.  Pizarro. 

“  Lo !  the  hero  appears — what  a  strut  and  a 
stride — 

He  might  easily  pass  for  Field-Marshal  Su- 
warrow ; 

And  Elvira  so  tall,  neither  virgin  nor  bride. 

But  the  loving  companion  of  gallant  Pizarro. 

**  This  Elvira,  alas  !  turn'd  so  dull  and  so  prosy. 
That  I  long’d  for  a  hornpipe  by  little  Del  Caro ; 

Had  I  been  ’mongst  the  gods,  I  had  surely  cried, 

‘  Nosey, 

Come  play  up  a  jig,  and  a  fig  for  Pizarro  f 

“  On  his  wife  and  his  child  his  affection  to  pay, 
Alonzo  stood  gazing  as  straight  as  an  arrow  ; 

But  of  him  I  have  only  this  little  to  say, 

That  bis  boots  were  much  neater  than  those 
of  Pizarro! 

“  Then  the  priestess  and  virgins,  in  robes  white 
and  flowing. 

Walked  solemnly  on,  like  a  sow  and  her 
farrow. 

And  politely  informed  the  whole  house  they 
were  going 

To  entreat  heaven’s  curses  on  miscreant 
Pizarro, 

“  Then  at  It  they  went — how  they  made  ns  all 
stare: 

One  growl’d  like  a  bear,  and  one  chirp’d  like 
a  sparrow ; 

I  listened,  but  all  I  could  learn,  I  declare. 

Was,  that  vengeance  would  certainly  fall  on 
Pizarro. 

**  Rolla  made  a  fine  speech,  with  such  logic  and 
grammar, 

~  As  most  sure  rouse  the  envy  of  Counsellor 
Garrow — 

It  would  sell  for  five  pounds,  were  it  brought 
to  the  hammer — 

Fur  it  rais’d  all  Peru  against  valiant  Pizarro, 

•  Fonr  acts  are  tol,lol — but  the  fifth’s  my  delight, 
Where  history’s  traced  with  the  pen  of  a  Varro; 

And  Elvira  in  black,  and  Alonzo  in  white. 

Put  an  end  to  the  piece  by  killing  Pizarro. 


I  have  finished  my  song.  If  I  bad  but  a  tune — 

*  Nancy  Dawson  ’  won’t  do,  nor  ‘The  Sweet 
Braes  of  Yarrow  ’ — 

1  vow  I  could  sing  it  from  morning  to  noon. 

So  much  am  I  charmed  with  the  play  of  Pi¬ 
zarro 

Pizarro,  like  the  Castle  Spectre,  ooald 
only  feed  the  endless  wants  of  the  theatrical 
exchequer  for  a  limited  period.  The  usual 
negligence  and  inattention  to  business  soon 
brought  back  the  ever  recurring  difficulties. 
Many  questions  and  claims  required  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
always  decided  with  as  much  delicacy  and 
consideration  for  Sheridan  as  he  could  possi¬ 
bly  exercise  in  consistency  with  his  high 
office.  The  manager’s  means  were  increased 
by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Fox, 
in  1806,  he  was  inadeTiea-surer  of  the  Navy, 
The  office  was  inferior  to  what  a  person  of 
his  ability,  with  more  regular  habits,  might 
have  expected  ;  but  the  salary  was  accepta¬ 
ble,  and  his  enjoyment  of  it  unfortunately 
brief.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1809, 
Sheridan  experienced  the  heaviest  calamity 
of  his  life — Drury-lane  being,  on  that  even¬ 
ing,  totally  consumed  by  fire.  As  this  was 
a  Friday  iu  Lent,  there  had  been  no  perform¬ 
ance.  The  same  catastrophe  had  befallen 
Covect  Garden  only  five  months  before,  on 
the  I9th  of  September,  1808;  so  that  the 
two  great  metropolitan  theatres  were  levelled 
to  their  foundations  at  the  same  time.  The 
close  recurrence  of  two  such  conflagrations 
excited  much  suspicion  that  the  second  was 
intentional ;  but  on  a  strict  examination  it 
appeared  to  have  resulted,  like  the  first,  from 
accident,  or  more  properly,  from  shameful 
neglect.  It  was  proved  that  the  stove  in 
I  the  upper  coffee-room  was  of  slight  con¬ 
struction  ;  the  workmen  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  day  bad  made  a  much 
larger  fire  than  it  was  customary  to  make 
there,  the  remains  of  which  were  left  in  it 
at  four  o’clock  in  tho  afternoon.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  fire  had  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  surrounding  woodwoik,  and 
had  been  gaining  strength  from  that  time 
until  about  eleven  at  night,  when  it  burst 
forth.  Before  twelve  the  whole  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  was  one  blaze ;  at  three  the  flames  had 
nearly  subsided,  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
vast  congeries  of  ruins.  From  the  date  of 
this  unfortunate  event,  Sheridan’s  fate  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  definitively  sealed.  The 
source  of  immediate  supply  was  cut  off ; 
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and  ithen  the  new  theatre  opened  in  1812, 
he  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
management.  His  conduct  while  at  the  head 
of  this  great  national  concern  has  been  too 
severely  condemned  by  Watkins,  and  too 
leniently  extenuated  by  Moore.  The  balance 
of  truth  lies  between  the  two  statements. 
Sheridan  labored  under  many  peculiar  habits 
which  un6tted  him  for  the  complicated  duties 
of  his  office  ;  but  want  of  capital  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  overwhelming  influence  which, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  all  minor  de¬ 
ficiencies.  He  began  in  debt,  and  had  no 
sinking  fund  to  hold  out  even  a  dream  of 
liquidation.  He  behaved  ill  to  King,  bis  first 
deputy  manager ;  worse  to  Kemble,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  treated  authors  with  systematic 
neglect.  The  performers  suflered  greatly  by 
his  extravagance.  Miss  Pope,  though  an 
economist,  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  sell 
stock  to  meet  her  current  expenses,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  large  sum  was  due  to  her  for 
weekly  salary.  Others  were  subjected  to 
similar  inconvenience — and  all  were  obliged 
to  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  substitution 
of  arrears. 

Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the 
theatre  by  fire.  Every  eye  turned  towards 
him,  and  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  as  a  token  of  genera]  respect ; 
but,  with  Roman  composure,  he  said,  “  that 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  his  private 
calamity,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  public  buuness  of  the 
country.”  It  appears  quite  certain  that  he 
remained  at  his  post,  which  destroys  all  the 
anecdotes  that  have  been  told  of  his  joking 
on  his  own  misfortune.  In  1812  he  lost  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  having  no  longer  money, 
or  offices  with  which  to  purchase  the  votes 
of  independent  electors.  From  that  time 
forward  his  few  remaining  years  present  little 
to  vary  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  and  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  funeral  bell.  He 
bad  now  no  temporary  resource  in  the  nightly 
receipts  of  the  theatre :  his  person  was  open 
to  arrest,  and  he  actually  underwent  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  being  taken  to  a  sponging-house. 
His  books,  in  splendid  bindings,  the  gifts  of 
holiday  friends,  were  consigned  to  the  shelves 
of  the  pawnbrokers ;  the  cup,  presented  by 
the  constituency  of  Stafford,  went  after  them  ; 
and  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  disappeared 
from  the  walls  which  it  had  so  long  graced 
as  a  petiiui  loci. 

The  stipulations  which  regarded  the  inter¬ 
est  or  claims  of  Sheridan  on  the  new  theatre, 
were  cruelly  framed,  and  still  more  harshly 
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enforced,  by  Whitbread,  who  was  a  cold, 
systematic,  calculating, organized  embodiment 
of  business — as  difl^erent  from  the  person  he 
had  to  deal  with  as  light  and  darkness.  But 
the  broken  man  was  obliged  to  succumb  to 
the  flourishing  capitalist. 

Sheridan  left  l^hind  him  fragments  of  an 
unfinished  opera,  intended  to  be  called  The 
FortiUrt.  He  often  alluded  to  this  in  con¬ 
versation,  particularly  when  any  regret  was 
expressed  at  his  having  ceased  to  assist  old 
Drury  with  his  pen.  “Wait,”  he  would 
say,  smiling,  “  until  I  bring  out  my  Forestere." 
Moore  says  that  the  plot  of  this  musical 
piece,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  few 
meagre  scenes  that  exist,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  an  improvement  upon  that  of  an 
earlier  drama,  from  which  be  has  given  ex¬ 
tracts — the  devils  in  the  first  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  foresters  in  the  last.  The  simi¬ 
larity  will  not  be  easily  apparent  to  the  reader 
who  compares  the  two ;  but  Moore  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  that 
Sheridan  borrowed  many  of  the  leading  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  Drama  from  The  Goblint 
of  Sir  John  Suckling.  Moore  has  given  the 
whole  of  a  love  scene  between  the  Huntsman 
and  Regenella.  A  comparison  between  this 
and  the  concluding  scene  of  the  third  act  of 
The  Goblins,  will  show  that  the  former  is 
very  nearly  a  literal  transcript  of  the  latter — 
Sheridan  having  merely  converted  into  prose 
what  Suckling  bad  originally  written  in  the 
metrical  form. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  ex-manager 
would  feel  much  inclination  to  enter  the  walls 
on  sufferance,  within  which  he  has  so  long 
ruled  as  arbitrary  sovereign.  The  compli¬ 
ment  of  a  private  box  had  been  offered  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan  by  the  Drury-lane  committee, 
but  three  years  elapsed  l^fore  he  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  persuaded  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex  to  dine  with,  and  accompany  him  after¬ 
wards  to  see  Edmund  Kean,  of  whom  he  had 
formed  a  very  high  opinion,  and  whom  he 
had  only  once  beard  in  private  read  Othello. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  tempted,  after  the 
play  had  terminated,  to  enter  the  green- room, 
where  his  presence  was  most  cordially  greet¬ 
ed,  and  where,  surrounded  by  familiar  faces, 
and  the  revival  of  old  associations,  he  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  the  happy  past,  indulged 
in  all  his  fascinating  powers  of  conversation, 
and  snatched  an  hour  or  two  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  brooding  nightmare  which  haunt¬ 
ed  him  without  intermission,  and  was  hurry¬ 
ing  him  rapidly  to  his  grave. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  abuse 
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of  the  late  King  George  lY.  for  hie  alleged 
ingratitude  to  Sheridan,  and  total  deaertion 
of  an  attached  friend  and  supporter,  who  had 
devoted  his  talents  to  his  service.  But  here, 
as  in  nnany  other  cases,  gross  exaggeration 
has  superseded  truth,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  harmoniously  dowing,  but  bit¬ 
terly  expressed,  verses  of  Moore,  wherein 
be  says,  with  reference  to  a  sum  proffered  by 
the  King,  then  Prince  Regent,  when  Sheridan 
was  on  his  death-bed  : — 

*'  The  pittance  which  shame  had  wrong  from  thee 
at  last. 

And  which  fonnd  all  his  wants  at  an  end,  was 
returned !” 

That  in  the  lines  alluded  to,  Moore  con 
veyed  the  opinions  of  Sheridan’s  friends,  is 
certain  ;  but  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  when 
he  lost  his  interest  in  the  theatre  and  his  seat 
in  parliament,  the  Prince  offered,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  get  him  returned  for  a  borough ; 
and  that  he  also  came  forward  to  interpose 
between  him  and  the  harassing  threats  of 
arrest  nnd  imprisonment.  It  was  said  in  the 
Wettmiruter  and  Quarterly  Beviewt,  that  he 
bad  actually  presented  Sheridan  with  four 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  statement  Moore 
gives  no  credit ;  but  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  an  elaborate  notice  of  the  sparkling  poet’s 
life  of  the  deceased  orator,  thus  speaks  to  the 
question : — “  With  regard  to  the  alleged  gift 
of  £4,000  by  his  Majesty,  we  have  the  most 
sincere  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  illustrious  person 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  that  act  of 
benehcence,  though,  according  to  our  infor¬ 
mation,  its  unhappy  object  did  not  derive 
from  it  the  benefit  that  was  intended.  The 
sum,  which  we  have  heard  was  about  £3,000, 
was,  by  his  Royal  Highness’s  order,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  Sheridan’s 
benefit,  but  was  then  either  attached  by  his 
creditors,  or  otherwise  dissipated  in  such  a 
manner  that  very  little  of  it  actually  reached 
its  destination.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  however  desirous  his  Royal  Highness 
might  have  been  to  assist  Sheridan,  he  was 
himself  an  embarrassed  man ;  he  had  been 
careless  of  his  own  expenditure,  and  there 
was  not  in  his  treasury  the  means  adequate 
to  afford  the  relief  he  might  have  felt  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  give.  Every  portion  of  the  Prince’s 
revenue  was  appropriated  long  before  it 
was  received  ;  and  though  there  was  a  sum 
annually  devoted  to  objects  of  charity  and  to 
works  of  benevolence,  there  was  little  left  for 
the  casual  instances  which  presented  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  was  not  royal  munificence 


that  was  required,  it  was  the  assistance  of 
his  own  immediate  family  that  was  denied 
him.  The  whole  of  his  debts  did  not  amount 
to  fire  thousand  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan’s 
settlement  bad  been  fifteen  thousand ;  and 
however  kind  her  conduct  was  towards  him 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  malady,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  her  friends 
to  step  forward  to  his  pecuniary  relief.  All 
that  has  been  affirmed  of  his  forlorn  situation 
at  the  hour  of  his  death  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  the  utter  poverty 
to  which  he  was  reduced.  A  neglected 
bouse,  the  most  deplorable  want  of  the  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  of  life,  of  decent  control 
over  the  servants,  whose  carelessness  even 
of  the  physician’s  prescriptions,  was  remark¬ 
ed — do  not  speak  of  a  wife’s  domestic  man¬ 
agement,  however  pure  may  have  been  her 
affections.”  It  is  but  fair  that  this  statement 
should  be  considered  on  the  one  side,  while 
such  opposite  ones  are  put  forward  on  the 
other.  A  comparison  of  evidence  is  the  only 
true  mode  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  just  sen¬ 
tence. 

On  Sunday,  the  7tb  of  July,  1816,  Sheri¬ 
dan  died  in  his  destitution,  and  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  report  of  a  very 
shocking  nature  was  spread,  to  the  effect  that 
the  inanimate  corpse  bad  been  seized  and 
carried  off  by  his  creditors.  The  laws  of  the 
country  would  not  permit  such  an  abuse, 
which  never  occurred  ;  although  it  is  certain 
that  a  sheriiT s  officer  bad  arrested  the  expir* 
ing  sufferer,  and  was  preparing  to  take  him 
to  prison  in  his  blankets.  The  rumor  of  the 
violation  of  the  dead  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  body  having  been  removed  from 
Saville-row  to  Great  Qeorge-street,  West¬ 
minster,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
an  attached  friend  of  the  deceased,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  abbey,  and  more  convenient  for 
a  walking  funeral.  On  the  following  Satur¬ 
day,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  once  fascinat¬ 
ing  companion,  matchless  orator,  and  unap¬ 
proachable  wit,  was  conveyed  to  the  grave. 
Then  the  great  and  influential  of  the  land, 
who  had  held  aloof  from  the  bedchamber  of 
the  dying  man,  came  forward  to  render  empty 
honor  to  his  inanimate  remains.  The  "  long 
parade  of  woe  ”  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  royalty,  while  princes  and  nobles  eagerly 
pressed  forward  to  hold  a  corner  of  the  pall.* 
In  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
adjoining  Poet’s- corner,  the  dust  of  Sheridan 

*  Tha  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex.  The  psll- 
bearers  were,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Elarl  of 
Lauderdale,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Spencer. 
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moulders,  under  a  plain,  flat  stone,  on  which 
is  inscri^d,  “  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
born  1761,  died  7th  July,  1816.  This  marble 
is  the  tribute  of  an  attached  friend,  Peter 
Moore.”  Three  similar  stones  in  close  juxta¬ 
position  with  this,  form  a  continuous  paral¬ 
lelogram.  They  cover  the  remains  of  John 
Henderson,  David  Garrick,  and  Samuel  John¬ 
son.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  select  four 
more  remarkable  men  lying  together  in  the 
peaceful  communions  of  the  grave,  through¬ 
out  the  vast  extent  of  that  thickly  peopled 
and  time-honored  necropolis. 

At  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  on 
September  7th,  1816,  “A  Monody  on  the 
death  of  Sheridan,”  by  Lord  Byron,  was 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Davison,  and  repeated  for 
five  successive  evenings.  It  was  written  in 
a  great  hurry,  on  very  short  notice,  and  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  amongst  the  happiest  of 
the  noble  bard’s  minor  compositions.  The 
two  concluding  lines  have  been  often  quoted 
with  commendation : — 

“  We  mourn  that  nature  form'd  but  one  such  man. 
And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan.” 

The  idea  is  forcible,  and  well  expressed, 
but  not  original ;  being  borrowed  almost  liter¬ 
ally,  and  without  acknowledgment,  from  Ari¬ 
osto’s  well  known  sentence — 

Natnra  lo  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stamps.” 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter  into 
a  review  of  Sheridan’s  pretensions  as  a  writer, 
his  qualities  as  a  legislator,  or  his  frailties  as 
a  man.  All  this  has  been  done  so  often  that 
repetition  would  lie  wearisome.  Few  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  so  highly  endowed,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  have  so  thoroughly 
wasted  rich  gifts,  and  thrown  away  golden 
opportunities.  If  he  had  possessed  a  greater 
share  of  worldly  judgment  and  prudence, 
with  a  more  limited  genius,  tempered  by  a 
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methodical  mind,  his  life  would  have  been 
happier  for  bimrelf,  more  profitable  to  his 
friends,  his  family,  and  dependents,  and  the 
moral  lesson  it  supplies  would  have  been  less 
distressing,  though,  perhaps,  not  equally  in¬ 
structive. 

In  1 826,  a  volume  was  published,  which  con- 
tains  a  selection  of  the  best  authenticated  anec¬ 
dotes  in  connection  with  the  subject.  From 
this  compilation  it  appears  that  the  author 
of  The  School  for  Scandal  was  pas.sionately 
given  to  betting,  that  he  was  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  and  often  indulged  in  witticisms  at 
his  own  expense  ;  which  he  enjoyed  with  as 
much  gusto  as  did  the  listeners.  In  the  latter 
practice  he  has  had  few  imitators,  'fora 
Sheridan  closely  resembled  his  sire  in  many 
points  of  character  and  peculiar  humor. 
He  too  is  dead,  as  is  also  his  second  son, 
Frank ;  but  the  eldest,  Charles  Brinsley, 
lives  “a  prosperous  gentleman,”  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  late  distinguished  Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  Colqiihoun  Grant  (well  remembered 
as  commanding  the  Dublin  Garrison),  by 
which  union  he  obtained  an  ample  fortune. 
The  line  of  Sheridan,  originally  from  the 
middle  ranks,  and  with  slender  means,  ex¬ 
pands  and  has  soared  up  in  two  generations, 
until  connected  (and  likely  to  be  perpetuated, 
through  their  descendants)  with  the  high 
aristocracy  of  the  land.  Three  grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  are 
ennobled  in  the  peerage,  and  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  mental  accomplishments  and 
personal  charms.  Lady  Seymour  was  speci¬ 
ally  selected  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
at  the  Eglinton  tournament,  and  the  various 
works  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  prove  that 
she  is  the  genuine  scion  of  a  gifted  family. 
Before  closing  this  notice,  it  is  proper  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  Miss  Sheridan,  the  sister  of  the 
great  author,  produced  one  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance,  entitled  The  Ambiguous  Lover,  which 
was  acted  at  the  Crow -street  Theatre  in 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1781,  but  never  printed. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Reriew. 

MOREDUN.* 


OscE  more  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world  has  been  challenged  to  the  vexed  and 
yet  entertaining  question  of  disputed  author¬ 
ship.  The  excessive  interest  which  such 
questions  excite  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
exercise  which  they  offer  for  literary  ingenuity 
and  even  sophistical  criticism.  From  the 
“Icon  Basilike”  to  the  “  Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion  from  the  “  Letters  of  J  unius”  to  the 
work  now  before  us,  the  publication  of  books 
of  disputed  authorship  has  engaged  the  crit¬ 
ics  in  a  conflict  which  has  in  some  instances 
been  contested  with  a  degree  of  warmth  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  works  in 
question.  To  the  list  of  these  must  now  be 
added  “  Moredun,”  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  distinctly  attributed  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  evidences  adduced 
in  favor  of  this  assumption  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  manuscript  are  purely  external,  but 
there  are  also  some  internal  indications  of  an 
opposite  tendency  to  which  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  our  attention.  We  propose  to 
consider  these  in  their  order,  and  to  present 
an  analysb  of  the  story,  illustrating  it  by 
such  quotations  as  may  guide  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  both  as  to  the  character  and 
the  authorship  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  external  evidence,  it  will  obvi¬ 
ously  be  necessary  to  quote  at  some  length 
the  statements  of  Monsieur  Cabany.  It  is 
alleged,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  work  was 
written  in  early  life  by  Scott ;  that,.deeming 
it  unsuitable  for  immediate  publication,  he 
presented  it  to  bis  daughter,  Miss  Anne  Scott; 
and  that  she  subsequently  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  a  needy  but  esteemed  friend  of 
her  father.  Sir  Walter’s  Diary,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Lockhart,  is  characterized  by  so 
many  omissions  as  to  throw  but  a  faint  light 
upon  those  intercourses  with  Mr.  Spencer 
which,  if  this  work  is  genuine,  would  de¬ 
monstrate  its  identity.  We  must  give  Mon¬ 
sieur  Cabany’s  account. 
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“  We  find  from  his  diary  one  day  after  another, 
‘poor  Spencer’  coming  to  breakfast  with  him; 
that  Spencer,  to  whom  he,  the  following  year, 
makes  (his  affecting  reference  on  a  day  when  be 
was” . 

“  And  Lockhart  has  this  note ; — 

“  *  The  late  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  the  best 
writer  of  rert  de  eociili  in  our  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  companions,  was  exactly 
Sir  Walter’s  contemporary,  and,  like  him,  first  at¬ 
tracted  notice  by  a  version  of  Burger’s  “  Lenore." 
Like  him,  too,  this  remarkable  man  fell  into  pecu¬ 
niary  distress  in  the  disastrous  year  1825.’ 

“  To  this  1  may  add,  that  M.  Am^dee  Pichot, 
director  of  the  *  Revue  Britannique,’  writes  to  me 
on  the  17th  February  last,  that  he  remembers 
Mr.  Spencer  well,  and  of  being  introduced  to  him 
in  the  VV’indsor  Hotel,  at  Paris,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  his  intimate  and  esteemed  friend. 

“  Of  all  those  particulars  I  was  entirely  Igno¬ 
rant  when  I  received  the  MS.  of  ‘  Moredun,’  and 
published  my  account  of  the  discovery.  I  can 
now  see  a  very  plain  and  obvious  solution  to  the 
whole  affair. 

“  Sir  Walter  Scott  sees  his  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  contemporary,  and  brother  poet,  at  Paris, 
in  great  pecuniary  distress.  His  kindbearted 
daughter  l^thinks  herself  of  the  interdicted  man¬ 
uscript,  and  her  father  allows  it  to  be  given — not 
expressly  for  publication,  but  with  a  very  plain 
hint  at  such  an  expectation  ;  and  seeing  in  such 
an  event  the  trial  of  his  early  *  story-telling’  with 
the  public  without  compromising  himself ;  a  trial, 
which,  if  so  successful  as  to  encourage  him  to 
follow  it  up,  would  open  up  a  new  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  for  his  creditors  as  well  as  for  himself .... 

“  I  have  not  yet  brought  forward  with  sufficient 
prominence  the  entries  in  the  Diary  which  relate 
to  Mr.  Spencer  during  Sir  Walter’s  visit  to  Paris, 
nor  some  notices  in  the  same  record  of  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  nature,  which  occur  just  as  he  was  setting 
out  on  that  journey.  With  them,  and  they 
will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  my  task  will 
finished. 

“  It  appears,  then,  ^  the  Diary,  that  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  breakfasted  with  Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter 
on  the  2d  November,  when  there  is  this  remark¬ 
able  entry : — 

“  *  I  expect  poor  Spencer  to  breakfast.  There 
is  another  thought  which  depresses  me.’ 

“  On  the  day  following,  3d  November,  Spen¬ 
cer  again  breakfasted  with  them. 

“  'fhe  letter  to  Spencer  is  dated  the  following 
day— 4th  November — on  which  day  Sir  Walter. 
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did  a  Tery  anomaioas  thing  with  him  whilst  in  | 
Paris,  he  ‘  stayed  at  home  on  Anne’s  account.’ 

“  If  there  be  any  who,  after  reading  carefully 
the  letter  written  on  that  day,  and  considering  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  can  possibly  expect  an  en¬ 
try  of  it  in  the  Diary — let  them  re  id  what  follows  ; 
the  answer  it  gives  to  their  inquiry  is  in  these 
terms: — 

“  ‘  November  6.  I  believe  I  must  give  up  niy 
journal  till  I  leave  Paris.’ 

“  These  entries  might  have  been  considered 
commonplace  if  they  had  stood  alone — but  I  ask 
of  the  candid  reader  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
many  singular  circumstances  I  have  brought  for¬ 
ward,  last  of  all  to  turn  with  me  to  two  very  cu¬ 
rious  entries  in  his  Diary,  the  one  just  before 
leaving  Abbotsford  for  Pari^  and  the  other  while 
in  London  on  his  way  thither. 

“  He  makes  this  entry  while  at  Abbotsford — ‘  I 
have  a  curious  fancy.  I  will  go  set  two  or  three 
acorns,  and  judge  by  their  success  in  growing.’ 

“  I  need  not  here  remind  my  readers  of  that 
vein  of  superstition  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  mind, 
which  he  held  in  commou  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
many  other  illustrious  men,  in  order  to  call  their 
attention  to  this  curious  act  of  divination,  done  in 
private,  and  so  signiheant  of  the  tendency  of  his 
thoughts  at  the  time  towards  incognito  undertak¬ 
ings — but  he  himself  gives  it  a  most  distinct  elu¬ 
cidation  when  BO  soon  after — that  is  just  before 
leaving  London  for  Paris — he  follows  it  with 
these  words : — '  I  am  considering  like  a  fox  at 
his  shifts  whether  there  be  any  way  to  dodge 
them — some  new  device  to  throw  them  off,  and 
have  a  mile  or  two  of  free  ground  while  1  have 
legs  and  wind  left  to  use  it.  There  is  one  way. 
To  give  novelty :  to  depend  for  success  on  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  well-contrived  story  ! — to  make  the 
world  stare,  and  gain  a  new  march  a-head  of 
them  all !  Well !  Somethibg  we  still  will  do. 

‘  Liberty’s  in  every  blow, 

Let  ns  do  or  die.”* 

— Introduction,  pp.  63-69. 

Monsieur  Cabany  next  enters  on  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  answer  to  anticipated  objections,  as  to 
the  probability  of  Sir  Walter’s  having  written 
this  in  early  life,  hut  suspended  its  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unworthy  of 
the  great  fame  which  the  earlier  "  Waverley  ” 
novels  achieved.  Here  again  we  must  let 
him  plead  his  own  cause.  He  says : — 

“I  would  just  briefly  remark,  that  as  it  is 
acknowledged  that  concealment  was  habitual  to 
km — as  he  kept  no  diary  till  1825 — and  as  Lock¬ 
hart  does  not  give  all  that  private  journal,  but  only 
such  portions  as  be  judged  advisable — it  follows, 
that  any  such  sweeping  assertion,  as  that  no  work 
can  be  by  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  which  is  not 
found  mentioued  in  Mr.  Lockhart’s  '  Memoirs  of 
SScoU,’  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  paper  it  is 
written  upon. 

“Turning  from  Lockhart’s  summary  to  the 
narrative  itself,  Xbe  first  circumstance  which 
arrested  my  attention  was  the  early  demonstration 
of  a  ‘  tale-telling  *  faculty  and  propensity  in  Scott 


— the  repression  of  that  peculiar  talent — its  ex* 
ercise,  in  private.  later  in  life,  and  its  ultimate 
development  to  the  public,  only  when  he  was 
‘constrained  ’  to  acknowledged  authorships  which 
could  no  longer  be  concealed. 

•‘Thus  I  find  him  in  1786  writing  romances  in 
verse  ‘  in  four  books,  each  containing  400  verses,’ 
and  then  committing  them  to  the  flames ;  and 
when  I  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  I  find  it  to 
arise  from  the  severity  of  the  criticism  of  some 
friends — who  were  equally  harsh  towards  his 
prose  essays — and  from  a  diffidence  in  his  own 
talents,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  experiencing  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor 
in  the  little  circle  around  him,  who,  in  their  self- 
conceit,  think  they  see  through  him. 

“  That  severity  which  sent  the  first  volume  of 
‘W  averley’  into  retirement  for  eight  years,  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  system  of  concealment  which  he 
adopted — a  system  not  merely  of  secresy  but  of 
denial — for  in  1796  he  is  found  averring  that  he 
had  never  written  anything  beyond  sonnets  to  his 
mistress’s  eyebrows,  whilst,  ten  years  before,  he 
had  bnn:t  an  epic  of  1600  stanzas;  and  further 
on,  in  his  Diary,  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give  his 
affidavit,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  he  is  not  the 
‘  Great  Unknown.’ 

“  Still  his  story-telling  went  on ;  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  and  in  the  walks  around  Edinburgh  ; 
where  he  was  continually  either  pouring  forth  the 
overflowings  of  his  own  imagination,  or  borrow¬ 
ing  the  tales  of  others  to  *  put  cocked  hats  on 
their  beads,  and  canes  in  their  hands,  in  order  to 
make  them  presentable  in  company.’ 

“  Did  all  the  tales  he  then  recounted — did  all 
the  imagination  which  gave  them  birth,  find  vent 
for  a  space  of  twenty  years  in  the  collection  of 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  and  in  a 
volume  of  Descriptive  Poetry  every  two  years  f 
Is  it  credible  that  such  a  story-teller,  such  a  lover 
of  ancient  lore,  who  every  year,  at  least,  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Perthshire  and  liie  classic  ground  of 
Macbeth,  or  to  the  Border  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland — and  who  often,  as  his  ‘  grinder  ’  Weber 
told  Mr.  Ellis,  had  five  works  in  hand  at  the  same 
time — is  it  within  the  range  of  probability  that, 
amongst  all  these  works,  such  an  imaginator,  such 
a  worshipper  of  classic  ground  and  picturesque 
scenery,  would  be  committing  no  other  record  to 
paper  of  his  impressions  during  these  visits  than 
what  appears  in  the  *  Life  7’ 

“  We  might  safely  give  an  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  such  questions,  on  the  ground  of  proba¬ 
bility  alone :  but  there  exists  a  most  singular 
document  in  the  *  Life  ’  itself  which  proves  that 
there  was  something  written — something  which 
never  saw  the  light  of  publication — and  which  is 
never  so  much  as  once  elsewhere  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  work  ;  for  it  was  written,  as  we 
shall  see,  long  before  John  Gibson  Lockhart  was 
made  known  to  the  world  through  the  imperti¬ 
nences  of  Peter’s  I^etiers.  The  notice  of  it  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  James  Ballantyne 
(Scott’s  printer,  and  his  greatest  confidant)  to 
.Miss  Edgeworth,  written  14th  November,  1814, 
that  is,  soon  after  the  publication  of  ‘  Waverley,’ 
and  is  in  these  words : — 

“  *  I  am  not  authorized  to  say — but  I  will  not  re- 
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sist  my  impiiUe  to  eny — to  Miss  Edgeworth,  that 
another  novel,  descri[^ive  of  more  ancient  man¬ 
ners  still,  may  be  expected  ere  long  from  the 
author  of  “Waverley.”  Bull  request  her  to 
observe  that  I  say  this  in  strict  confidence.’ 

“  Now,  that  such  a  work  must  then  have  been 
in  existence  is  clear,  whereas  ‘  Guy  Mannering’ 
and  the  ‘  Antiquary,’  which  followed  ‘  Waverley,’ 
at  tiie  interval  of  a  year  each,  were  pictures  of 
more  recent  manners — not  of  ‘more  ancient.’ 
Romances,  descriptive  of  more  ancient  m'lnmrt, 
afterwards  appeared  ;  but  the  periods  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  actual  writing  of  those  w  orks  are  distinctly 
recorded,  and  none  of  them  could  have  been  the 
‘  more  ancient’  story — the  co-existence  of  which 
with  ‘  Waverley  ’  is  borne  testimony  to  by  James 
Ballantyne.” — Introductioti,  pp.  23,  28. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the 
work. 

The  scene  opens  at  Scone,  where  King 
William  of  Scotland  is  slaying  with  his  niece 
Isabella,  daughter  of  his  brother  the  ?2arl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  his  young  son  the  Prince 
Alexander.  A  winter  storm  of  unusual  vio¬ 
lence  occurs,  and  the  king  is  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  messenger  who  hurriedly 
announces  that  the  queen  is  in  imminent 
danger  from  an  inundation  which  threatens 
the  walls  of  the  royal  residence  at  Perth, 
where  she  is  staying.  The  king  flies  to  her 
rescue,  attended  by  the  knight  who  had 
brought  the  intelligence.  The  wooden  bridge 
which  they  had  to  cross  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  palace  had  its  western  and  lower  side 
canied  away  by  the  blocks  of  ire  which  were 
borne  along  by  the  irresistible  current  just  as 
the  king  and  his  attendants  had  gained  the 
centre.  All  of  the  latter  save  one  fled  to  the 
eastern  gate,  leaving  the  king  with  a  single 
attendant  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  Be¬ 
fore  the  king  could  follow  them,  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bridge  was  swept  away,  and  he 
was  left  on  the  central  portion,  with  the 
single  attendant  who  had  brought  the  mes¬ 
sage.  By  his  heroic  exertions  the  lives  of 
both  were  saved,  but  not  until  bis  infant 
child,  committed  by  the  queen  from  a  win¬ 
dow  to  the  arms  of  a  servant,  had  perished 
with  its  guardian  in  the  waters.  But  a  heavier 
catastrophe  awaited  the  royal  house.  Isabella 
of  Huntingdon,  who  remained  in  charge  of 
the  heir-apparent,  left  him  in  his  sleep  at 
dawn  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  flood,  and 
on  her  return  to  the  chamber  found  that  the 
young  prince  had  disappeared,  having  been 
stolen,  as  is  afterwards  disclosed,  by  an 
emissary  of  King  John  of  England.  Isabella, 
frantic  with  grief,  betakes  herself  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  house  in  the  neighborhood,  where  a 
foreign  lady,  evidently  of  noble  birth,  but 


then  sojourning  as  a  nun,  signiflcantly  recom¬ 
mends  her  to  try  the  powers  of  a  seer  at 
Dusimane,  whither  she  resorts,  but  without 
any  successful  result.  Meanwhile,  the  loss 
of  the  prince  is  disclosed  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  position  of  Isabella  is  of  a 
most  distressing  kind.  It  is,  however,  known 
that  the  young  knight  who  saved  the  life  of 
the  king  was  attached  to  Isabella  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  having  as  a  rival  Henry  de  Hastings, 
who  had  been  placed  as  a  spy  and  an  enemy 
at  the  Scottish  court.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  gratitude  at  his  deliverance,  William  of 
Scotland  proposed  a  suitable  reward  to  his 
deliverer,  who  was  no  other  than  Moredun, 
the  hero  of  this  story  ;  and  his  chancellor 
recommended,  amidst  no  small  opposition,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  unequal  birth  of 
Moredun,  the  hand  of  Isabella,  now  seemingly 
the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Henry  de  Hastings,  as  yet  unsus¬ 
pected,  undertakes  a  search  for  the  missing 
prince,  and  journeys  southwards  as  far  as 
Newcastle,  where  he  repairs  to  an  inn  kept 
by  one  Michael  Plummer,  who  appears  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  narrative.  Here 
he  finds  Maelstrom,  the  abductor  of  the 
prince,  together  with  the  boy  himself  in 
female  attire.  Some  of  the  troopers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Scottish  king  are  quartered  at  this 
hostelry,  and  the  commanding  officer,  over¬ 
hearing  Maelstrom  talk  somewhat  freely  of 
certain  losses  recently  sustained  in  the  royal 
family,  orders  him  under  arrest  for  further 
examination.  Maelstrom  and  his  apparently 
female  companion  escape  from  their  apart¬ 
ment  during  the  night,  and  arrive  at  a  small 
vessel  at  a  cave  across  the  Tyne,  used  for 
smuggling  purposes,  amongst  what  were 
called  the  Marsden  Rocks.  Hither  the  fugi¬ 
tives  are  followed  by  Sir  Henry  de  Hastings, 
accompanied  by  Michael  Plummer  as  his 
guide,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cavern 
receives  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow 
aimed  by  the  hand  of  Maelstrom  himself. 
The  main  incident  of  the  book  is  now  de¬ 
veloped — namely,  the  meeting  of  King  John 
and  William  of  Scotland  at  Hexham  iu  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
those  border  feuds  which  kept  an  English 
military  force  within  what  were  claimed  as 
the  territories  of  Scotland.  All  the  popular 
diversions  of  the  time  were  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  before  the  two  courts  in  a  style  of 
unexampled  magnificence,  and  among  them 
feats  of  archery  for  the  prize  of  a  silver 
arrow,  to  be  presented  by  the  hand  of  King 
John.  The  description  of  the  latter,  if  it  is 
not  an  anticipation  of  the  scene  in  which 
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Locksley  Bgures  in  **  Ivanhoe  ”  at  the  lists 
of  Ashby,  is  so  obvious  an  imitation  as  at  once 
to  condemn  the  book  as  an  imposture. 

“  The  sports  now  began,  and  the  day  being  fine, 
and  everything  going  on  well,  the  countenances 
of  the  royal  party  began  gradually  to  brighten  up 
a  little  as  they  became  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  proceedings.  In  that  interest,  the  son  of 
Macduff  the  piper  partook  so  largely  that  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  purpose  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  had  enrolled  him 
there  as  a  spectator.  When  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  archers,  the  Englishmen,  whose  bows  were 
longer  than  those  of  the  Scots,  and  their  arrows 
heavier,  had  evidently  the  advantage  at  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators  in 
testimony  of  it  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch.  ‘The  Lady  Isabella  must  own,’ 
he  said,  bending  forward,  ‘  that  if  in  some  of  the 
sports  our  English  yeomen  cannot  equal  in  agility 
your  lithe-limbed  Highlanders,  they  excel  them, 
and  even  your  Lowlanders,  in  the  manly  exercise 
of  the  bow.’  ‘  We  aim  neither  so  far  nor  so  high 
in  our  poor  country,’  the  Ladykjsabella  recom¬ 
menced,  when,  observing  a  shade  come  over  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  she  added  :  ‘  Nay,  your 
majesty,  I  had  no  figurative  allusion  in  what  I 
said  ;  I  but  meant  that  in  our  narrow  valleys  and 
in  our  mountain  passes  light  implements  and  light 
accoutrements  are  more  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  than  in  England,  with  her  wide  plains 
and  gentle  eminences.’^ 

“‘It  was  perhaps  the  length  of  the  aim  which 
sent  them  beyond  the  mark  in  France,’  King 
William,  who  was  within  hearing,  remarked  to 
De  Boseo.  John  affected  not  to  hear  it,  but  he 
bit  his  lips,  and  kept  silence  longer  than  usual. 
As  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  were  again 
rising,  when  an  English  archer  sent  his  shaft 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  bull’s-eye,  one  of  tlte 
lads  in  green,  who  had  been  remark^  by  Wilburn 
and  Boynton  earlier  in  the  day,  fought  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  entered  the  lists,  and  after 
bowing  respectfully  towards  the  royal  stand, 
selected  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  poised  it  care¬ 
fully,  placed  it  on  its  rest,  and  seemingly  without 
much  effort,  and  with  an  appearance  of  great  in¬ 
difference,  drew  it  to  its  head,  and  sent  it  right 
upon  the  last  shot  arrow,  cleaving  it  in  two.  in 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  shouts  which  arose  on 
the  performance  of  this  feat,  the  other  green  man, 
following  the  example  of  his  companion,  took  aim, 
with  the  same  careless  bearing,  and  in  his  turn 
split  the  shall  of  his  brother  in  arms.  ‘  Who  are 
these  young  men,  brother  of  Scotland  7’  John  said, 
addressing  King  William,  ‘they  are  wondcons 
like  some  of  those  fellows  of  Sherwood  forest,  to 
whom  my  brother  of  valiant  memory  was  foolish 
enough  to  grant  an  amnesty.’  ‘  In  truth,  I  know 
not.’  William  said,  but  addressing  Moredun,  he 
added,  ‘^rder  one  of  thy  men  to  bring  these  arch¬ 
ers  before  ns  here  to  receive  the  prize  they  have 
so  well  gained.’  ’* — Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

From  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  follow 


ISept., 

and  trace  out  the  labyrinth  of  the  narrative. 

“  There  is,”  as  another  critic  has  expressed, 

‘‘  a  never-ending  series  of  moving  incidents 
by  flood  and  field,  raging  torrents,  snow¬ 
storms,  thunder-storms,  ambuscades,  fires, 
shipwrecks,  drownings,  murders,  tourna¬ 
ments,  processions,  harangues,  lost  sons,  mad 
minstrels,  outlaws,  disguised  kings, — enough 
of  that  element  to  make  out  ten  melodramas, 
with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations.” 
Through  all  this  it  is  impossible  to  wade,  but 
we  are  enabled  to  give  something  like  a  clue 
to  this  tangled  web  of  narrative  in  the  death¬ 
bed  confession  of  Maelstrom,  who  was  brought 
upon  a  litter  before  the  king  and  court  of 
Scotland,  at  the  Moot-hall,  Newcastle  upon- 
Tyne.  Conscious  of  the  close  approach  of 
death,  he  addressed  the  king  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  ‘  William  the  Lion,  thou  seest  lying  here  as 
thy  prisoner,  Isaac  King  of  Cyprus.’ 

“  King  William  and  all  his  court  simultaneously 
arose  as  ihey  heard  these  words,  but  Maelstrom 
motioned  to  them  to  resume  their  seats,  with  the 
air  of  one  accustomed  to  receive  homage,  as  he 
thus  continued  : 

“  ‘  Dethroned  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  it 
was  this  hand  which  directed  the  arrow  from  the 
walls  of  Chalus  that  laid  low  the  noblest  but  the 
proudest  and  crudest  heart  in  Christendom.  I 
vowed  revenge,  and  I  kept  my  vow.* 

“  A  shudder  ran  through  the  whole  court,  for 
although  England  was  then  considered  almost  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  Scotland,  Richard  had  been 
universally  looked  to  as  the  chief  or  king  of  chiv¬ 
alry. 

“  ‘  Ye  may  well  look  aghast,  for  it  was  to  make 
room  for  the  basest  heart  that  e’er  beat  in  a  roval 
bosom,  and  the  weakest  hand  which  ever  held  a 
sceptre  *,  but  I  had  a  deeper  cause  of  hatred  to 
move  me  than  the  loss  of  a  throne.  He  took  from 
me  twin  sisters,  princesses  of  Circassia,  which  I 
had  taken  captive  with  my  sword  and  with  my 
bow,  the  fairest  captives  which  e’er  the  sun  shone 
on ; — one  of  them  lieth  here !’ 

“  And  as  Godfrey  removed  the  pall,  and  showed 
the  transcendently  beautiful  woman,  clothed  in 
the  white  drapery  which  on  many  occasions  she 
had  worn  so  gracefully,  murmurs  of  admiration 
rose  from  the  crowded  court,  and  many  an  eye 
was  dimmed  as  it  gazed  on  the  lovely  form. 

“  ‘  The  twin  sitters,  ’  Maelstrom  resumed, 
were  deceived  with  the  forms  of  marriage  by 
Richard  and  his  brother  John.  The  Princess  Ada 
here  was  betrothed  to  Richard.  Their  son,  the 
Knight  of  Moredun,  is  at  thy  side,  King  William 
as  he  was  in  the  hour  of  peril.  His  mother  was 
made  a  widow  by  my  hands,  and  rmr  son,  Godfrey 
of  Ettrick,  standeth  beside  me  here.  Her  sister, 
Zillah,  and  her  child,  were  strangled  by  the  min¬ 
ions  of  her  husband.’ 

“The  feelings  of  the  audience  were  now  workM 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  the  King  of  Cyprus 
went  on. 
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***1  was  unknown  personally  to  King  John, 
and  under  the  name  of  Maelstrom  I  became 
nominally  one  of  his  tools — actually  a  frustralor 
of  his  plots,  in  league  with  her  here  whom  he  and 
his  brother  betrayed.  To  this  end  I  became  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  contrabandists,  and  in  league 
with  Wladislas,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
who  had  renounced  the  throne  of  those  unhappy 
countries  and  taken  refuge  in  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory  between  England  and  Scotland,  I  had  laid  a 
mine  which  would  have  shaken  the  vacillating 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  It  hath  pleased  the  ruler 
of  all  to  unfold  it  prematurely  But  if  John  hath 
escaped,  it  bath  not  been  scatheless,  and  Scotland 
hath  been  rescued  from  his  grasp.’ 

Observing  symptoms  of  a  demonstration  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  he  said  : 

“  ‘  Let  me  entreat  those  who  hear  me  to  main¬ 
tain  silence ;  my  strength  is  failing  me,  and  I  have 
still  much  to  disclose.  Call  Wladislas  of  Ettrick 
into  court,  with  the  princess  Jeanne  of  Anjou, 
and  her  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  of  I^edburgh. 

A  door  at  the  back  of  the  dais  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  Chief  of  Ettrick  entered,  conducting 
the  two  ladies,  followed  by  Biondel.  A  murmur 
of  astonishment  ran  through  the  court,  when,  in 
the  I,ady  Anne  was  recognized  Deborah  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor. 

“  The  scene  which  the  Moot-hall  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  presented  at  that  moment  was  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting,  impressive,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  An  Eastern  monarch  laid  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  a  weak,  helpless  prisoner,  accused  of 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  yet  restoring  con5dence, 
hope,  and  happiness  to  bosoms  which  he  himself 
had  been  accused  of  wounding ;  the  companion 
of  lawless  men,  the  perpetrator  of  deeds  of  dark¬ 
ness,  summoning  monarcha  to  be  his  judges,  and 
looking  with  calmness  and  confidence  fur  their 
verdict — claiming  as  his  son — and  that  son  proud 
of  the  appellation — the  accepted  suitor  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  heiress  of  the  English  throne,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  the  most  queenly  form  which  ever  graced 
a  throne  or  bore  a  sceptre  as  the  companion  of 
all  his  intrigues,  of  his  dangers  and  of  his  am¬ 
bition  ;  his  retinue,  the  bowmen  of  Ettrick  forest ; 
his  most  alarmed  listeners,  the  flower  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  nubility  and  court.  Overlooking  this  singu¬ 
lar  group  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  str^, 
encircling  in  their  embrace  their  newly-restored 
son — scarcely  conscious  of  whether  they  owed 
his  disappearance  or  his  restoration  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  twfore  them ;  the  abdicator  of  the  throne  uf 
Bohemia,  the  English  princess,  supposed  to  lie 
buried  at  Clairvaulx,  and  her  fair  and  blooming 
daughter,  forming  another  royal  group ;  the  nobles 
of  the  Scottish  Court  and  their  ladies,  in  full  cos¬ 
tume,  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  ample  hall — 
and  above  all,  the  wide  gallery  filled  with  the 
citizens  and  the  yeomen,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  all  in  the  gay  holiday  dresses  of  the 
perif^ — it  was  a  scene,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  such 
as  the  banks  of  coaly  Tyne  never  had  before,  and 
never  could  again  witness.” — Vol.  iii.  pp.  20f>-212. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  intricacy 
of  the  plot.  Anything  more  disjointed, 


clumsy,  and  unintelligible  it  has  never  been 
our  fate  to  re^id  ;  and  he  must  be  blest  with 
a  most  enviable  memory,  who,  having  re- 
perused  it,  could  tell  the  tale.  Moreover, 
the  complication  of  it  appears  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  and  gratuitous,  insomuch  that  the  reader 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  as 
a  puzzle  to  exercise  his  ingenuity.  The 
origin  and  motives  of  some  of  the  characters 
are  left  to  the  last  utterly  unexplained.  The 
waiting  maid  at  an  inn  turns  out  to  be  Lady 
Anne  of  Ledburgh,  daughter  of  the  Princess 
Jeanne  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Sicily,  the  sister 
of  King  John  of  England ;  and  fifty  other 
transformations,  equally  startling,  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  marvels  of  a  pantomime. 

The  treatment  which  this  work  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  critics  has  been 
remarkably  various.  Those  who  have  be- 
liev'ed  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  genuine 
production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  palliated 
its  glaring  defects,  and  have  exhibited  such 
merits  as  it  possesses  in  favorable  comparison 
with  the  most  inferior  conceptions  and  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Those  on  the 
other  hand  whose  skill  and  research  have  at 
once  detected  the  imposture — for  an  impos¬ 
ture  it  unquestionably  is — have  assailed  it 
with  unqualified  condemnation,  and  denied 
it  those  merits  which  candor  must  admit  it 
to  possess.  The  author’s  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  especially  of  natural  scenery,  and  of 
scenes  of  rapid  action,  certainly  reminded  us 
of  the  author  of  the  ”  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and 
one  scene  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  displayed  itself 
in  a  rather  favorable  light  beside  what  we 
must  regard  as  the  capital  failure  of  the 
Great  Unknown.  We  refer  to  the  following 
passage.  “  Moredun  ”  in  one  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  aberrations  to  which  his  historian  sub¬ 
jects  him,  finds  himself  with  a  mysterious 
minstrel,  whose  relevancy  to  the  narrative  is 
never  explained,  from  whom  he  hears  the 
following  verses,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  feeblest  part  of  the  ”  Monas¬ 
tery  — 

And  she  fleemed  him  dead, 

.\nd  the  mass  was  said. 

And  the  dirge  was  sung  on  high  ; 

The  response  was  given 
From  the  vaulted  heaven. 

That  the  valiant  never  die. 

Many  an  hour. 

In  her  hall  and  bower. 

The  lady  did  weep  and  mourn  ; 

They  wished  her  wed, 

Slie  smiled  and  said, 

.\h !  the  valiant  never  return ! 
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And  he  came  te  the  bower, 

At  the  evening  hour, 

When  the  lady  ne’er  deem'd  him  nigh ; 

My  heart !  she  cried, 

To  the  heavens  replied. 

No !  the  valiant  never  die. 

They  sought  in  the  dungeon’s  farthest  cell. 

In  its  chambers  the  most  remote ; 

In  the  straw  where  the  toad  and  the  viper  dwell — 
In  the  moat  and  the  well  they  sought. 

The  iron  clank’d,  and  a  hollow  sound 
To  their  footsteps’  tread  replied  ; 

For  the  captive  was  gone,  and  the  chains  were 
unbound, 

Where  many  before  him  had  died  ! 

But  while  it  may  be  justiBable  to  estimate 
the  merits  of  this  work  per  $e,  it  is  futile  to 
discuss  the  question  of  its  authorship,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that 
it  cannot  have  been  the  production  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  is  true  that  the  author  has 
succeeded,  perhaps  from  being  a  Scotchman, 
in  imitating  the  defects,  and  especially  the 
grammatical  defects,  of  the  author  of  “  Wa- 
verley.”  We  have  observed  that  the  latter 
invariably  uses  the  solecism  of  “farther” 
and  ”  farthest  ”  instead  of  further  and  fur¬ 
thest.  forgetting  that  these  comparatives  and 
superlatives  cannot  spring  from  the  root  far, 
but  from  forth,  which  is  compared  further 
and  furthest.  Again,  we  find  in  “  Moredun  ” 
it  was  **  A«r,”  which  error  occurs  not  infre¬ 
quently,  with  cognate  grammatical  errors, 
even  in  the  mouths  of  cultivated  persons 
throughout  the  Waverley  Novels. 

But  it  is  needless  to  descend  to  such  mi¬ 
nute  particulars.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
tale  Strays  an  imposture.  Its  clumsy  plot, 
its  awkward  manipulation,  its  multiplication 
of  irrelevant  incidents,  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  author  of 
“  Waverley  ”  of  the  charge  of  its  authorship. 
In  the  light  of  this  evidence  alone  the  boasted 
external  proofs  of  Monsieur  Cabany  would 
go  for  nothing.  But  there  are  certain  per¬ 
sons  who  ought  to  have  particularly  good 
memories,  and  the  investigations  of  the 
“  Athenaeum  ”  have  reduced  the  matter  to  an 
absolute  demonstration.  Another  critic  has 
judiciously  remarked  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  his  marvellous  good  sense,  never  puts 
the  Scottish  dialect  into  the  mouths  of  his 
Scottish  characters  in  those  novels  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  ancient  times.  Neither 
Quentin  Durward,  nor  Balafre,  nor  Ilalbert 
Olendinning,  utter  a  word  in  contrast  with 
the  speeches  of  persons  of  other  countries. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  language  used 
by  the  inmates  and  tenants  of  the  ”  Monas¬ 


tery,”  and  by  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  except 
that  the  knight  speaks  affected  English,  and 
the  Scotch  men  and  women  plain  English. 
But  to  a  person  ignorantly  attempting  what 
he  thought  would  pass  as  an  imitation  of 
Scott,  it  would  occur  to  make  King  John  of 
England  speak  English  and  Malcolm  the 
servant  speak  Scotch,  such  as  it  is.  Up  to 
a  more  advanced  period,  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  English  and  Scotch,  though 
there  was  a  difference  between  English  and 
Celtic. 

But  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  im¬ 
posture  is  due,  as  has  been  said,  to  the 
“  Athenaeum.”  A  single  anachronism,  like 
the  water- mark  on  the  paper  of  a  disputed 
document,  upsets  the  whole  contrivance  at 
once. 

“  We  have  proved,”  says  the  writer,  “  that  M. 
Cabany’s  theory  as  to  the  time  and  season  of  its 
composition  is  untenable.  Yet  M.  Cabany  is  not 
content.  He  appeals  against  our  judgment — 
and,  let  ns  say,  against  that  of  all  our  literary 
brethren,  with  one  ridiculous  exception.  Inac¬ 
cessible — as  a  foreigner — to  the  argument  of 
style — the  best  argument  of  all — he  will  submit 
to  nothing  short  of  the  stern  despotism  of  facts. 
Well,  we  must  try  to  humor  him.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  proved,  by  the  passages  de¬ 
scribing  ‘  the  fantastic  rocks  of  the  Simplon,’  that 
the  novel  must  have  been  written  after  the  Peace  ; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  ‘  romance  of  more 
ancient  manners’  referred  to  by  Ballantyne  in 
1814.  This  fact  upset  the  whole  of  M.  Cabany’s 
argument.  We  may  go  further.  The  tale  con¬ 
tains  evidence  that  it  emUd  not  po%rihlif  hate  h^en 
written  until  some  years  after  Scott  died.  Here 
is  the  proof.  Chap.  IV.  of  Vol.  I.  begins:  ‘In 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  which  wound  up  tortu¬ 
ously  from  the  Sandhill  to  the  castle  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne — some  traces  of  which  still  resist  the 
improving  hand  of  time,  money,  and  Oranger — a 
man,  &c.’  This  passage  offers  ns  a  date.  The 
story  must  have  bwn  written  after  Mr.  Granger 
had  commenced  re-building  Newcastle,  and  prob¬ 
ably  was  written  after  he  had  finished  his  task. 
Now,  Scott  died  in  1832.  Mr.  Granger  made  the 
purchase  which  ultimately  led  to  the  vast  alter¬ 
ations  in  Newcastle  in  August  1834.  it  is  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  impossible  that  ‘  Moredun  '  could 
have  been  written  until  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Scott.” 

After  this  expose  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  The  fanatically  curious  will  read  the 
book.  The  circulating  libraries  have  repudi¬ 
ated  it ;  but  as  to  its  authorship  by  the  Great 
Magician  of  the  North,  we  can  only  say  with 
the  Roman  critic  of  ancient  fiction — ■* 

“  Non  homines,  non  Dt,  non  conceesdrecolumnc.” 
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Tub  President  of  an  independent  Repub-  | 
lie,  opening  the  Session  of  1854,  addressed  { 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  speech,  the  6rst  words 
of  which  were  as  follows : — “  Every  revolv¬ 
ing  year  brings  with  it  cause  of  congratula¬ 
tion  and  thankfulness  to  Ood,  that  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  of  rearing  up 
on  those  barbarous  shores  a  Christian  State, 
is  onward  in  its  march,  by  gradually  devel¬ 
oping  its  practicability  and  excellence.” 
Farllier  on  in  hU  speech  the  President 
makes  use  of  these  words, — words  such  as 
have  not  often  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  a 
chief  magistrate  upon  an  occasion  of  state  : 
— “  But  above  all,  Ood  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  the  people  with  a  gracious  visitation  of 
His  Churches,  inspiring  them  with  a  spirit  of 
pure  and  unde61ed  religion,  thereby  wonder¬ 
fully  extending  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  tribes  of 
this  land,  and  dispelling  the  gloom  of  moral 
night  which  has  so  long  overshadowed  them.” 

The  Republic  of  Liberia,  from  whose  Pres¬ 
ident’s  speech  we  have  transcribed  these 
lines,  has  already  taken  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To 
quote  once  more  : — 

“  VVe  continue  to  receive  from  her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  assurances  of  friendly 
concern  for  our  welfare.  From  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  we  are  also  receiving  tangible  proofs  of 
the  interest  his  Imperial  Majesty  feels  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  his  infant  State.  As  a  pres¬ 
ent  to  this  Government,  the  French  Minister 
of  War  has  forwarded  recently  one  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  to  be  followed  shortly — as  advised 
by  our  agent  in  Paris — by  an  equal  number  of 
equipments  for  our  Militia.  lam  happy  also  to  in¬ 
form  the  Legislature  that,  during  the  year  just  pass¬ 
ed,  the  independence  of  Liberia  has  been  formally 
recognized  by  his  Belgian  Majesty,  accompanied 
with  expressions  of  friendship,  and  warmest  wish¬ 
es  for  our  success  and  happiness.” 

An  increasing  interest  is  taken  in  the  colo¬ 
nization  and  the  evangelization  of  Africa,  es- 


*  TAe  Oolonization  Herald.  Conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  Philadelphia. 
January  to  April,  18fi5. 


pecially  its  Western  Coast,  by  the  American 
Churches  and  people ;  and  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  information  conveyed  by  such 
publications  as  that  above  mentioned,  will 
not  be  without  interest,  in  this  country,  to 
the  survivors  and  the  descendants  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  whose  Anti-Slavery  exertions  consti¬ 
tute  the  noblest  epos  of  the  age.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  fulfilment  and  glorious  triumph 
of  Anti-Slavery  effort  will  be  worked  out  by 
means  of  communities,  of  which  Liberia  is 
the  most  important,  though  not  the  only,  spe¬ 
cimen.  The.  regeneration  of  Africa  must 
proceed  from  her  own  sons ;  to  them  alone 
will  it  be  possible,  in  the  exercise  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce,  to  introduce  those  influences 
which  civilize  a  people ;  they  alone  can  stand 
beneath  her  burning  sky  to  proclaim  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  truth.  The  white  Missionary  is  soon 
struck  down  by  sickness;  but  the  colored 
emigrants  sent  out  by  the  various  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Societies  of  America  speedily  become 
acclimated.  The  mysterious  sympathies 
which  bind  together  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  will  serve  as  the  channels  of  an  ameli¬ 
orative  influence;  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  numerous  educated  and  Christian  free 
blacks,  who  are  now  flocking  to  the  country 
of  their  fathers,  will  draw  from  their  abom¬ 
inable  practices,  and  elevate  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  tribe  after  tribe  of  the  population 
of  Africa,  until  the  cruelties  and  idolatries 
of  its  abject  millions  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  organization  which  com¬ 
mends  itself  with  stronger  force  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  support  of  the  Christian  public, 
than  the  various  American  Colonization  Soci*' 
eties.  These  Societies  present  a  platform 
on  which  the  followers  of  Christ,  of  every 
denomination,  can  stand  and  co-operate, 
without  the  least  disturbing  influence  to 
mar  their  harmony,  or  interrupt  their  com¬ 
bined  action.  The  cause  is  one  of  un¬ 
equalled  grandeur;  it  contemplates  nothing 
less  than  the  evangelization  of  the  whole 
of  Africa.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  sublime  object  it  presents,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  only  feasible  plan.  The  Col¬ 
ony  of  Liberia  thus  far  bi»  prospered  beyond 
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all  that  its  friends  anticipated.  It  is  now  a 
flourishing  Republic,  governed  by  wholesome 
and  wisely  framed  laws.  Its  President  is 
a  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  its  Legis¬ 
lature  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  of  the  old  established  State  Legislatures 
of  America.  Many  of  the  friends  of  these  So¬ 
cieties  look  only  to  results  connected  with 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  American  Slavery. 
This  is  itself  an  object  of  incalculable  import¬ 
ance.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  rejoicing, 
that  present  results  are  not  unlikely  sensibly 
to  hasten  that  happy  consummation,  since  they 
open  channels  through  which  owners  of  slaves 
can  liberate  them,  and  give  them  homes  where 
they  will  have  not  only  equal  civil  rights,  but 
equal  social  advantages.  But  it  is  the  mis¬ 
sionary  aspect  of  the  movement  which  forms 
the  strong  ground  of  our  confidence  in  it.  In 
its  probable  future  we  see  melting  away  the 
vast  mountains  of  diSiculty  which  impede  the 
progress  of  truth  and  happiness  amongst  the 
victim-nations  of  a  mighty  continent.  Eng¬ 
land  sends  to  America  that  truth  which  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  makes  free.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt  by  the  poor  slave,  who  is  raised 
to  feel  the  longing  desire  for  all  the  rights  of 
humanity.  It  is  felt  also  by  men  mixed  up 
with  the  most  appalling  evils  by  which  Chris¬ 
tians  were  ever  surrounded  ;  and  they  lend  a 
hand  to  help  the  African,  thus  prepared  for 
a  great  work,  to  reach  theshores  from  which 
he  or  his  ancestors  were  violently  torn.  Thus 
is  presented  an  antidote  to  much  past,  and  a 
preventive  of  much  future,  evil ;  thus  is 
paid  the  first  instalment  of  that  mighty  debt 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  owes  to  the  un¬ 
happy  children  of  Ham. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  early  history  of  Liberia; 
but  feel  pleasure  in  transferring  the  following 
remarks  from  an  able  article  in  the  “  Receu 
des  Deux  Mondes — 

“  A  single  effort  in  favor  of  the  Negro  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  tliat  is,  the  establishment  of  Liberia,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  This  colony,  composed  of 
Slaves  redeemed  or  emancipated,  is  now  a  little 
independent  State  which  prospers,  and  to  which 
a  Society  really  philanthropic  conveys  annually  a 
certain  number  of  Negroes.  This  enterprise  has 
had  two  adversaries, — the  slave-merchants  and 
the  excited  Abolitionists ;  but  it  has  not  been  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  the  progress  of  Liberia  has  not 
been  retarded  from  its  commencement  up  to  the 
present  day.  If  it  is  to  the  English  we  must  at¬ 
tribute  the  origin  of  Slavery  in  North  America,  it 
is  just  to  say,  that  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
the  first  commencement  in  Africa.  After  a  De¬ 
cree  of  1787,  pronouncing  that  tliere  could  be  no 
longer  any  slaves  upon  the  English  soil,  they  con- 
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veyed  to  the  coast  of  Africa  400  blacks  and  60 
Europeans.  It  was  to  this  Colony,  which  in  1 828 
numbered  1,600  Africans,  that  Jefferson  proposed 
to  admit  emigrants  from  the  United  States.  He 
bad  entertained  this  intention  since  1801.  Al¬ 
ready,  in  1816,  this  project  had  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia :  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in  1817, 
by  Mr.  Finley.  When  objections  were  addressed 
to  him,  he  replied,  ‘  I  know  the  design  of  God.’ 

A  lady  gave  60  slaves  to  the  Society — a  planter 
liberated  80 — another  60.  The  Colony  had  dif¬ 
ficult  times,  but  overcame  them  courageously. 

A  petty  African  King,  who  sold  to  it  some  lands, 
fearing,  with  some  reason,  that  its  presence  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  Slave-Trade,  wished  to  de¬ 
stroy  it:  happily  it  had  for  its  Chief  a  resolute 
man,  named  Jehudi  Ashmun.  He  explained  to 
the  colonists  in  simple  and  strong  language,  full  of 
confidence  in  God  and  in  their  good  right,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  energetic  resistance.  They  aban¬ 
doned  154  houses  which  they  could  not  defend, 
they  surrounded  the  remainder  with  a  palisade,'^ 
and,  after  several  attacks  valiantly  sustained, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed.  Since  then  the  repose 
of  the  Colony  has  not  been  any  more  troubled. 
In  1847  she  proclaimed  independence,  which  has 
been  acknowledged  by  France  and  England.  The 
Government  is  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  actual  President,  Mr.  Roberts,  came 
to  London  and  Paris.  He  is  a  most  intelligent 
mulatto.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  occupies  a 
space  of  600  miles  along  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Little  numerous  still,  she  extends  her  protection 
and  her  influence  over  more  than  200,000  natives 
whom  she  civilizes.  She  has  a  flag,  custom¬ 
houses  ;  has  commenced  and  devoted  herself  to 
agriculture ; — all  her  fields  are  well  cultivated. 
In  general,  the  blacks  labor,  and  are  happy  and 
contented  with  their  condition.  One  of  them  said, 

‘  Here  I  am  a  white  man.’  There  are  in  Liberia 
schools  and  newspapers,  and  we  see  that  the  Ne¬ 
gro  race  emancipat»^  is  not  everywhere  the  same 
that  it  has  exhibited  itself  in  Hayti.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Liberia  offers  several  advantages :  it 
is  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  Slave  Trade;  it  tends  to  introduce  civilization 
among  the  barbarous  nations  which  surround  it ; 
it  offers,  in  fine,  a  true  country  to  men  who,  in 
coming  out  of  slavery,  would  not  have  found  one 
in  iheiJnited  States.” 

The  bearing  of  the  various  Colonization  So¬ 
cieties  upon  American  Slavery,  though,  as  we 
have  said,  secondary  in  comparison  to  the 
grand  result  of  evangelizing  Africa,  U  yet  of 
present  and  unspeakable  importance.  In  the 
Southern  States  a  strong  jealousy  prevails, 
lest  an  “  institution,”  which  they  consider  ex¬ 
clusively  their  own,  should  be  disturbed,  their 
peace  destroyed,  and  their  safety  endanger¬ 
ed,  by  the  zeal  of  its  enemies  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  In  the  North,  an  universal 
alarm  prevails,  lest  Slavery  should  invade 
territory  hitherto  free,  and  lest  the  power  of 
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the  Government  should  be  wielded  bj  the 
friends  of  (his  peculiar  "  institution.”  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Societies  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  without 
meddling  with  the  question  whether  Slavery 
shall  be  abolished,  or  whether  it  shall  be  per¬ 
petuated,  whether  it  shall  be  restricted  with¬ 
in  narrower  limits,  or  shall  be  allowed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  wider  sphere.  While  such  questions 
agitate  the  Union,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
threaten  its  dissolution,  the  Societies  follow 
out  their  noble  objects,  without  becoming  the 
means  of  party  strife.  They  see  a  numerous 
class,  scattered  through  tbo  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  who  are  free  without  the 
privileges  of  freedom;  whose  numbers  are 
continually  increasing,  and  whose  condition 
in  the  United  States  seems  without  hope  of 
improvement.  The  condition  of  the  Africans, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  is 
indeed  much  to  be  deplored.  In  slavehold¬ 
ing  States  they  have  fewer  privileges,  but 
they  enjoy  a  climate  more  congenial  to  their 
physical  nature,  and  are  less  isolated  in  their 
condition.  In  the  non-slaveholding  States 
they  feel  the  baneful  influence  of  a  prejudice 
which  deprives  them  of  many  rights,  and 
banishes  them  from  the  society  of  those 
among  whom  they  dwell.  These  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Societies  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  they  are  sufTering  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-men.  They  are  equally 
entitled  to  commiseration  in  either  ease,  and 
to  relieve  their  miseries  will  be  equally  mer¬ 
itorious.  They  have  no  power  to  punish 
their  oppressors  if  they  are  sufTering  wrong¬ 
fully  ;  nor  can  they  elevate  their  condition 
while  they  continue  in  America.  But  a  way 
is  opened  by  which  all  the  ends  of  benevo¬ 
lence  will  be  accomplished,  without  disturb¬ 
ing  any  section  of  the  Union,  and  by  means 
of  which  both  the  white  and  the  colored  race 
will  receive  immediate  relief.  The  way  is 
one  which  required  no  genius,  but  that  of 
benevolence,  to  discover.  It  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  way  of  restoring  the  free  colored 
race  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  where  is 
territory  enough  to  accommodate  all,  a  cli¬ 
mate  calculated  to  insure  life  and  health,  and 
a  soil  fertile  enough  to  sustain  them  and  their 
posterity. 

Though  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  very  latest  statistics  of  the  Colony,  the 
following  figures  are  not  without  interest : — 

“The  Colonization  Societies  have  sent,  at  their 
own  expense  and  by  the  request  of  those  who  have 
gone,  (up  to  the  close  of  1853,)  8,968  colonists. 
The  United  States  Government  have  sent  1,044, 


who  were  recaptured  elates,  making,  in  all,  10,012 
colonists  established  in  Liberia,  both  by  the  Col¬ 
onization  Societies  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Of  those  sent  by  the  Colonization 
Societies,  783  were  sent  during  the  year  1853. 

“The  expense  of  sending  a  colonist  to  Liberia, 
and  supporting  him  there  for  six  months  after  his 
arrival,  together  with  a  homestead  of  five  acres  of 
good  land,  Slc.,  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  each 
one,  both  old  and  young. 

“  The  Colonization  Society  gives  the  passage, 
furnishes  provisions  and  medical  aid,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  house,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  longer, 
when  necessary,  to  each  and  every  emigrant  going 
to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  besides  the  gift  of  a 
homestead  of  five  acres  of  land.” 

All  the  materials  for  commercial  prosperi¬ 
ty  are  gradually  accumulating  in  Monrovia 
and  its  sister  towns.  Steam-engines  and 
saw-mills,  and  machinery  for  expressing  the 
valuable  oil  from  the  palm  nut  and  kernel,  are 
rising  in  every  direction.  The  necessity  for 
the  former  is  found  in  the  great  variety  of 
timber  which  abounds  in  the  Colony;  the 
latter  is  required  to  develop  a  most  import¬ 
ant  export  trade,  capable  of  almost  boundless 
expansion.  As  a  specimen  of  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  already  made,  we  quote  the  following 
from  a  private  letter,  dated  “Monrovia, 
December  23d,  1854:” — 

“Our  mill  is  in  full  operation,  and  we  expect  to 
send  some  lumber  to  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney,  not  that  we  cannot  find  sale  here  for  it,  but 
to  have  it  tried  by  some  of  their  first-class  me¬ 
chanics.  We  have  cut  some  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  since  we  commenced,  and 
are  yet  driving  ahead  with  all  our  might.  We  have 
found  sale  for  all  we  have  sawed,  up  to  this  time, 
and  the  demand  is  still  increasing.  We  hope,  by 
the  time  the  year  is  ont,  to  have  cleared  our  entire 
mill,  and  the  expense  of  setting  it  up.  We  hope , 
too,  to  be  able  to  pay  off  our  loan  of  two  thousand 
dollars  before  it  is  due.  This,  no  doubt,  is  our 
hardest  year,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  the  mill  to 
set  up,  and  a  stock  of  logs  to  lay  in ;  but  1  am  in 
hopes  that  alter  we  get  through  with  this  year,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  much  better.” 

We  look  upon  every  evidence  of  progress 
in  this  young  community  with  interest. 
Amongst  the  recent  items  of  news,  we  find 
an  account  of  the  Honorable  D.  B.  Walker’s 
(fancy  a  black  Honorable!)  new  and  elegant 
vessel,  “T.  L.  Randal,”  of  thirty-five  tons, 
“  the  larg^est  and  finest  vessel  ever  built  in 
Liberia.”  The  usual  ceremony  of  christening 
was  gone  through ;  the  vessel  '*  glided  down 
beautifully  into  the  water,”  amid  the  vocifer¬ 
ous  cheers  of  the  multitude ;  the  accustomed 
speeches  were  made;  and  the  whole  affair 
reads  like  the  account  of  an  ordinary  launch 
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on  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  or  the  Thames. 
Such  an  occurrence  has  its  significance : 
those  who  are  little  affected  by  moral  con¬ 
siderations,  can  yet  foresee  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  an  extented  and  prosperous  commerce. 

The  power  of  combination  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  Colony.  Commercial  Companies, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Liberia  Enterprise  Company, 
have  begun  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  to  open  out  roads,  to  navigate  livers, 
and  even  to  lay  down  railways.  With  natural 
wealth  in  such  profusion  all  around,  who 
shall  prophecy  the  ultimate  result? 

But  the  evidences  of  the  interweaving  of 
Christian  principle  and  effort  with  the  secular 
progress  of  the  Colony,  afford  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  of  the  glimpses  given  by  these  recent 
publications.  We  stand  by,  and  view  with 
delight  that  procession,  with  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Cummell,  B  A.,  and  Hezekiah  Green, 
at  its  head,  marching  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Trinity  Church,  in  which  an  Episco¬ 
palian  congregation  will,  probably  forages  to 
come,  give  utterance  to  the  words  of  their 
noble  Liturgy,  in  the  worship  of  God.  We 
sympathize  with  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop,  who 
writes : 

‘‘  Thus,  while  I  would  have  at  Cape  Palmas, 
Sinou,  and  Bassa  Cove,  High  schools,  I  would  es¬ 
tablish  at  Monrovia  a  regular  College.  And  I 
would  have  this  work  begun  in  the  year  1855. 
When  Trinity  Church  at  Monrovia  shall  have 
been  complete,  or  before,  the  announcement  of 
our  intention  to  establish  an  Episcopal  College 
there  would  soon  elicit,  from  parties  waiting  for 
some  such  opportunity  to  bestow  their  goods,  such 
contributions  as  would  encourage  the  Committee 
and  us  here  to  go  forward  in  this  good  work.” 

We  are  rejoiced  to  observe  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Baptists  are  watching  and 
watering  the  seed  they  have  sown  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  We  read,  with  a  smile 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  with  a  sneer,  those 
addresses  and  lectures,  in  which  some  dark- 
colored  orator,  with  all  the  energy  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  but  in  a  style  as  luxuriant  as  the 
vegetation  around  him,  strives  to  excite  the 

Eatriotic  aspirations  of  the  young  Americo- 
iberians.  And  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
peruse  with  unusual  gratification,  and  some 
degree  of  pride,  the  list  of  Stations  of  the 
Ministers  appointed  by  the  Liberian  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  met  at  Greenville,  Sinou.  The  Cir¬ 
cuits  are  arranged  in  four  Districts, — Mon¬ 
rovia,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  Cape  Palmas. 
An  increase  of  members  and  probationers,  to 
the  amount  of  119,  is  stated  to  have  taken 


place  during  the  year  ;  and  the  oft  recurring 
words,  “  One  to  be  sent,”  not  only  present  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  lists  of  Missionary 
Stations  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home, 
but  show  that  fields  of  Christian  labor  stand 
ready  to  the  harvest,  to  tax  and  stimulate 
the  best  exertions  of  the  Church. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  contains 
about  three  hundred  houses  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  and  is  built  upon  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  ridge  which  sweeps  inland  from 
Cape  Mesurado.  The  houses  are  detached, 
being  built  upon  lots  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
each.  They  are  of  good  size,  many  of  them 
two  stories  high.  In  almost  every  yard  there 
are  fruit-trees,  mostly  the  lime,  the  lemon, 
the  banana,  the  papaw,  and  the  coffee-tree. 
Oranges  are  good,  but  scarce ;  the  lemons 
large  and  fine.  The  suburbs  present  many 
fine  views,  particularly  from  Fort-Hill.  Of 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States, 
remarks,  in  his  description  of  a  recent  visit : — 

“There  are  five  churches,  all  well  attended. 
Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough-going  church 
community,  or  heard  a  greater  rustling  of  silk, on 
the  dispersion  of  a  congregation,  than  here :  all 
were,  at  least,  sufficiently  attired ;  and  the  dress¬ 
es  of  the  children  were  in  better  taste  than  those 
of  their  mothers.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
things  I  noticed,  was  the  great  number  of  well- 
dresSed  and  well-behaved  children  in  the  schools 
and  about  the  streets.  The  schools  are  also  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  attended.” 

In  conclusion,  he  remarks  : — 

“  I  must  say  that  the  town  presented  a  far  more 
prospeious  appearance  than  1  had  been  led  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  From  its  fine  situation,  it  must  evident¬ 
ly  be  a  salubrious  one.  The  sea  breeze,  at  all 
seasons,  blows  directly  over  it ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  it  is  far  preferable  to  Sierra- Leone.” 

The  soil  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  varies  in  appearance,  quality,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  There  is,  however,  no  poor 
land  in  Liberia,  and  most  of  it  is  very  rich, 
not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  numerous  agricultural  products 
of  the  Colony,  we  may  specify,  as  exportable 
articles,  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  arrow-root, 
ginger,  pepper,— all  of  which  can  be  raised 
so  as  to  rival  the  similar  productions  of  other 
countries,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In- 
dian-corn,  or  maize,  grows  well  on  some 
lands;  not  so  welt,  however,  as  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Fruits  in  great 
variety  grow  luxuriantly  and  plentifully : 
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amongst  them  are  the  pine-apple.  Time, 
orange,  papaw,  cocoa-nut,  tamarind,  the  plan¬ 
tain,  and  the  banana.  Domestic  animals  can 
be  raised,  of  every  necessary  kind,  and  in  any 
required  number,  with  less  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  than  in  the  United  States, — such  as 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  geese,  twkeys,  iic. 
In  addition  to  these  resources,  numerous 
kinds  of  wild  game,  including  deer  of  several 
varieties,  are  found  ;  and,  finally,  fish  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  all  the  waters  of  the  territory.  To 
the  industrious  agriculturist,  therefore,  Li¬ 
beria  offers  an  inviting  home, — a  home  in 
which  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries,  of  life  may  be  procured  with  less 
labor  than  in  most  lands. 

Any  amount  of  fret-labor  coffee  can  be 
grown  in  Liberia,  with  suitable  capital  and 
labor.  But  palm-oil  is  the  great  staple  of 
Liberia  at  present.  This  article  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  high  in  price,  and  the  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Ground-nuts,for  the  manufacture  of 
oil,  form  also  a  very  important  article  of  ex¬ 
port  for  our  allies,  the  French,  and  one  which 
is  getting  more  into  demand  in  this  country. 
In  France,  this  oil  is  employed  as  a  salad  oil, 
and  also  for  lamps,  and  for  lubricating  ma¬ 
chinery.  Cam-wood,  (a  dye-wood.)  ivory, 
arrow-root,  and  some  gold  dust,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  other  articles  of  export  from  Liberia. 
But  sugar  can  be  made  to  any  amount,  and 
good  cotton  grows  indigenously :  both  these 
valuable  products  can  be  supplied  in  unlimit¬ 
ed  quantities,  by  the  due  application  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  is,  on  the  whole, 
healthful  and  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Negro.  The  extremes 
of  the  thermometer  mty  be  set  down  at  05° 
and  90°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  is  about  80°.  The  only  recognized  di¬ 
vision  of  the  year  into  seasons  is  the  wet  cr 
rainy,  and  the  dry  seasons.  During  the  half 
of  the  year  commencing  with  May,  much 
more  rain  falls  than  during  the  other  half 
commencing  with  November.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  miy  be  stated  that  some 
rain  falls  during  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Ilepublic  has  a  length  of  sea-coast  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
depth  of  fifty  miles.  One  or  two  smaller 
Colonies  upon  this  coast  have  already  been 
absorbed,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  into  this  growing  State.  A  move¬ 
ment  is  now  taking  place,  however,  of  great 
importance;  we  refer  to  the  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  the  British  Government  to  give  up 
Sierra- Leone,  and  allow  it  to  form  a  part  of 


Liberia.  Should  this  take  place,  the  sea- 
coast  line  will  be  extended  to  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles.  Very  much  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  granting  this  concession,  and 
we  hope  and  believe  the  Government  will 
give  the  subject  its  best  attention.  Both 
Colonies  are  the  result  of  the  same  spirit  of 
benevolence.  A  moral  necessity  gave  birth, 
in  each  case,  to  the  enterprise.  The  suffer¬ 
ing  and  degraded  condition  of  the  colored 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  moved  the  hearts  of  Wilberforce,  and 
others  of  kindred  spirit,  in  1787,  to  devise 
means  for  their  relief  and  improvement,  and 
the  Colony  of  Sierra-Leone  was  the  result; 
an  example  which  was  influential  upon  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  when,  in  181 C, 
Liberia,  the  germ  of  a  future  empire,  sprang 
into  life.  The  two  Colonies  are,  therefore, 
the  offspring  of  the  same  benevolent  spirit ; 
working  by  the  same  means  to  the  same 
great  ends.  What  more  natural  than  that 
their  union  should  be  solemnly  pronounced 
by  the  British  Government?  A  possession 
which,  in  our  bands,  has  no  value  but  what 
arises  from  its  answering  its  benevolent  de¬ 
sign, — and  even  that  value  is  greatly  lessen¬ 
ed  by  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate  to 
European  constitutions, — would  thus  become 
a  source  of  greatly  increased  strength  to  its 
younger  brother  and  successor.  The  splen¬ 
did  port  and  harbor  of  Sierra-Leone  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  Liberia ;  and,  indeed,  its 
acquisition  is  the  grand  motive  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  Let  us  hand  over  our  possessions  on 
this  coast  to  an  independent  African  Govern¬ 
ment.  With  this  orderly  rule  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  our  growing  commercial  re¬ 
lations  will  always  give  us  influence  in  its 
councils.  Our  moral  support  will  serve  at 
once  as  guide  and  defence  in  its  future  ca¬ 
reer. 

The  country  greatly  differs  from  the  usual 
representations.  The  scenery  is  nowhere  un¬ 
interesting,  and  everywhere  presents  some¬ 
thing  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  diversified 
by  mountains,  hills,  and  vales, — all  embellish¬ 
ed  by  mighty  trees,  or  elegant  shrubs,  clad 
in  thick  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  perpetual 
green.  The  banks  of  rivers  and  smaller 
streams  are  decorated  with  magnificent  fes¬ 
toons  and  natural  grottoes,  formed  by  creep¬ 
ing  plants,  banging  from  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees  to  the  water’s  edge.  Large  farms 
of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  yams,  are  often  to 
be  seen  ;  and  many  vegetables  belonging 
more  properly  to  temperate  clinwttes  grow 
Well-  Beans,  peas,  cabbages,  tont^toes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  water-melons  may  be  cul- 
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tivated  without  diflScuUy.  The  cucumber 
attains  the  size  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ; 
the  yam  is  found  three  feet  long,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 

A  tolerable  idea  of  the  interior  settlements 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Payne,  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  episcopal  progress  through  his 
extensive  diocese.  Speaking  of  Sinou,  he 
remarks : — 

“This  is  a  Liberian  settlement,  intermediate 
between  Cape  Palmas  and  Basso,  and  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  either  place,  the  appar¬ 
ent  prosperity  of  which  was  far  greater  than  I  had 
anticipated,  flattering  as  had  been  the  accounts  of 
it.  Greenville,  the  sea-port  town,  presents  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  pleasant  and  respectable  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  in  Liberia.  Not  so  large  by  half  as 
Monrovia,  nor  having  so  large  a  number  of  good 
buildings,  it  is  yet  more  compact,  has  more  good 
houses  together,  and  the  style  of  building  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  uniform.  This  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  inhabitants  came  chiefly  from  the  cities  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  are  many  of  them 
men  of  means  and  excellent  mechanics.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  tbe  trades  are  there  represented,  from  the 
goldsmith  to  the  blacksmith.  A  fine  steam  saw¬ 
mill  has  been  erected,  and  is  in  operation,  on  the 
Sinou  River,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Green¬ 
ville,  and  on  the  border  of  a  heavily  timbered 
forest  Besides  the  town  of  Greenville,  there  are 
four  other  villages  or  townships  on  the  Sinou 
River,  namely,  Farmersville,  Lexington,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  Re^sville.  They  extend  to  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  anc^  have  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  1,500.  These  set¬ 
tlements  are  receiving  a  yearly  accession  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  United  States  ;  and  are,  I  think, 
destined  to  improve  as  fast,  and  increase  as  rapid¬ 
ly,  as  any  other  places  in  Liberia. 

“  The  Bassa  Cove  station  may  now  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  fairly  commenced.  The  settlement  of  Fish- 
town,in  connection  with  which  so  much  difficulty 
had  occurred,  and  upon  which  incipient  opera¬ 
tions  had  in  some  measure  depended,  has  been 
effected.  More  than  two  hundr^  people  are  on 
the  ground  ;  the  city  has  been  laid  off)  lots  drawn, 
and  buildings  carried  rapidly  forward  towards 
completion. 

“  Fishtowh  is  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John’s  River,  and  tbe  present  settlement 
of  Bassa  Cove.  With  the  settlement  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  plain,  it  constitutes  the  city  of  Buchan¬ 
an.  The  project  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the  two 
settlements  is  in  agitation.” 

The  mercantile  interest  of  the  Republic 
seems  to  be  in  a  healthful  state :  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  extending  their  operations  by 
opening  up  new  sources  of  commerce ;  and 
not  only  are  their  efforts  producing  very 
satisfactory  results  in  reference  to  products 
and  trade,  but  the  prosperity  attending  these 


branches  of  industry  and  enterprise  has  given 
an  impulse  to  general  improvement  decidedly 
encouraging.  The  steam  communication  lately 
established  between  England  and  Liberia,  is 
causing  to  spring  up  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  a  considerable  trafiic.  The  rivalry  of 
America  is  of  course  to  be  looked  for, 
and  there  is  a  movement  now  going  on 
there  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Monrovia, 
at  short  intervals.  Our  American  friends  are 
not  willing  to  let  the  important  trade  which 
they  foresee  will  soon  arise  with  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  fall  altogether  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  But  rapid  transit  is  the  best 
way  to  bid  for  trade.  They  will  thus  have 
to  compete  with  a  mode  of  communication 
so  quick,  that  President  Roberts  lately  land¬ 
ed  at  home  on  the  twenty  second  day  after 
leaving  London.  The  more  of  this  rivalry 
the  better  for  Liberia.  Let  England  and 
America  contend,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  as  to 
who  shall  buy  the  cam-wood,  the  ivory,  the 
palm  and  nut  oil,  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee 
of  Liberia,  and  sell  her  what  she  may  want 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  salt,  crock¬ 
ery,  and  ironmongery;  —  such  competition 
will  but  work  out  and  develop  that  prosper¬ 
ous  future  for  Liberia,  which  we  conceive  is 
destined  to  be  attended  by  such  vast  results. 

We  find  satisfactory  evidence  that  their 
educational  institutions  are  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  ; 
and  preparations  are  making  to  introduce  a 
higher  order  of  establishments, — those  of  the 
collegpate  kind. 

We  cannnot  too  much  commend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  colonization  movement  is 
b^ed.  Mankind  have  ordinarily  been  led 
to  the  colonization  and  settlements  of  new 
countries  by  motives  of  commercial  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  American  Colonies,  mingled,  it  is  true, 
in  some  instances,  with  a  desire  to  escape 
from  religious  persecution.  But  the  cause  of 
African  civilization  was  based  upon  no  such 
ground.  Its  object  and  aim  was  to  benefit  a 
race  enUrely  distinct  from  that  to  which  the 
founders  and  friends  of  the  Societies  belong. 
They  were  established  upon  principles  of  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  are  thus  worthy  of 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropists  of  every  country.  Liberia  has 
already  accomplished  much  for  African  free¬ 
dom,  and  prov^  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  She  has 
concluded  treaties  with  many  of  the  native 
Chiefs  of  the  interior,  by  which  the  latter 
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have  bound  themselves,  not  only  to  discon¬ 
tinue  dealing  in  slaves,  bat  to  refer  to  arbi¬ 
tration  those  inter-tribal  differences  which 

f trove  so  frequent  a  cause  of  war,  and  which 
umish  the  principal  sources  whence  the  Slave 
Trade  was  fed.  Let  the  civilizing  influences 
of  commerce  have  but  a  fair  held,  and  the 
Slave  Trade,  as  well  as  domestic  slavery,  will 
disappear  from  the  coast. 

The  close  connection  between  African  col¬ 
onization  and  African  Missions  is  apparent 
throughout  the  history  of  both,  at  least  so  far 
as  regard  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
constant  growth  of  the  latter,  under  the  fos¬ 
tering  influence  of  the  former ;  the  glorious 
missionary  agency  already  at  work,  Doth  in 
Sierra-Leone  and  Liberia;  the  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  Churches  and  Missionary  Sta¬ 
tions  along  thousands  of  miles  of  the  African 
coasts  ;  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  preparation  of  Africa  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel ; — these  are  all  en¬ 
couraging  proofs  of  the  happy  union  and 
mutual  influences  of  the  two  great  move¬ 
ments.  And  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
facilities  in  the  United  States  for  preparing, 
and  that  rapidly,  the  descendants  of  Africa 
to  become  teachers  and  guides  of  their  dark- 
colored  brethren, — we  see  laid  down  a  mighty 
circle  of  influence,  which  shall  pour  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  scriptural  truth  through  the  whole 
of  that  vast  and  populous  continent. 

One  grand  result  which  the  success  of  Li¬ 
beria  has  already  produced,  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  the  colored  man  capable  of 
ulf- government We  lately  noticed  some 
elaborate  attempts,  upon  the  part  of  certain 
American  ethnologists,  to  prove  the  natural 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  race.  We  may  al¬ 
most  decline  to  bandy  arguments  with  such 
men,  when  we  can  point  to  an  example  like 
Liberia.  Men  who  can,  year  after  year,  go 
on  exercising  the  highest  functions  of  the 
Christian  citizen,  may  well  pass  over  such  at¬ 
tacks  with  just  scorn.  The  successful  black 
merchant,  the  prosperous  black  agriculturist, 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  treats  with  merited 
contempt  the  ravings  of  these  white  sciolists, 
whose  claim  of  superiority  is  founded  neither 
upon  personal  nor  family  merit,  but  upon  the 
somewhat  diluted  merit  of  race.  The  prob¬ 
lem  above  referred  to  is  now  being  practical- 
ly  and  beautifully  solved  by  the  ability  and 
fidelity  of  the  colored  man  himself,  aided,  it 
is  true,  by  Christian  philanthropy.  He  is 
carving  out  for  himself,  his  children,  and  his 
race,  a  Nationality,  commanding  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 
Wherever  the  colored  man  lives,  and  how¬ 


ever  deeply  he  may  be  called  to  suffer  in  legal 
slavery  or  social  serfdom,  while  he  can  point 
to  that  prosperous  Republic,  and  say,  “  There 
is  the  country  and  home  of  my  brother:  he 
constructed  its  stable  Government,  preserves 
its  integrity,  and  promotes  its  prosperity  and 
power,  by  his  own  hand,  by  his  own  virtue, 
his  own  enterprise whether  personally  he 
be  bond  or  free,  whether  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  or  Brazil, — that 
man  can  never  hereafter  be  held  to  belong  to 
an  inferior  race.  The  ban  and  the  darkness 
of  ages  are  removed  ;  the  true  light  shines : 
Ham  is  not  cursed  of  God,  as  men  would  have 
him  cursed ;  the  theory  fades  before  the 
brightness  of  the  fact. 

Look,  again,  at  the  door  of  escape  which 
Liberia  affords  to  the  free  colored  population 
of  the  United  States,  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  sensations  of  the  free  black  in  the  States, 
who  may  possess  wealth  and  education.  An 
eternal  barrier,  as  it  seems,  shuts  him  out 
from  all  that  wealth  and  education  procure 
for  their  possessor  in  other  circumstances  and 
other  lands.  Everything  conspires  to  wound 
his  pride,  to  lessen  his  influence  for  good,  to 
check  his  natural  ambition.  If  the  worst 
portion  of  his  nature  prevail,  he  sinks  into  a 
careless  sensualist,  or  a  mere  sycophant. 
But  if  his  education  and  his  religious  principles 
have  matured  his  native  powers,  and  led  him 
to  desire  that  position  of  influence  from  which 
he  is  deharred  by  nothing  but  his  color,  what 
is  he  to  do?  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that 
Liberia  offers  him  a  sphere  for  his  usefulness, 
a  field  for  his  honest  ambition.  And  if  we 
find,  as  we  do,  that  many  of  the  wealthier 
free  blacks  still  hold  aloof  from  Liberia,  and 
are  waiting  till  more  materials  comforts  are 
gathered  into  its  houses,  we  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  lime  will  show  them  their  error, 
and  will  point  out  the  true  sphere  for  their 
talents,  their  wealth,  and  their  influence. 
But  to  the  poor  free  black,  who  has  no  means 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Slates,  and  whose  desire  is  to  provide  for 
his  family  in  ordinary  comfort,  and  raise  him¬ 
self  and  them  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  so¬ 
cial  scale, — to  him  the  opportunity  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  land  which  offers  every  promise  to  his 
hopes,  is  afforded  by  the  Colonization  Soci¬ 
eties.  It  was  the  langu<age  of  one  of  these, 
who  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  a  home 
amongst  his  countrymen,  when  expressing 
anxiety  to  return  from  a  visit  to  the  States, 
“  Sir,  I  feel  anxious  to  return  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  my  own  country ;  for  there  1  feel 
myself  to  be  a  man." 

The  achievements  of  colonization  on  the 
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West  Coast  of  Africa  can  liardlv  be  exagger¬ 
ated.  There  we  6nd  a  national  polity,  muni¬ 
cipal  institutions,  Christian  Churches,  and 
Christian  Ministers ;  schools,  and  a  sound 
system  of  education ;  a  public  press,  rising 
towns  and  villages,  a  productive  agriculture, 
and  a  growing  commerce.  Under  its  rule 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  are  found  living  together  in  harmony, 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  life,  and  submitting  to  all  the  restraints 
which  government  and  religious  principle 
demand.  Means  are  found  to  harmonize  the 
habits  and  interests  of  the  colonists,  their 
descendants,  the  native-born  Liberians,  and 
the  aborigines  of  the  coast.  As  the  creation 
and  achievement  of  less  than  forty  years,  we 
insist  that  this  is  without  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  past  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  on  this  coast,  is  it  possible  to  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  vast  importance  of  its  future? 

The  benefits  it  is  conferring  already  upon 
America  are  considerable.  The  best  men  in 
the  Slates  are  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  Colonization  Societies,  having  experience 
of  their  usefulness  in  removing  from  their  soil 
a  difficulty  of  the  most  pressing  kind.  The 
blacks  themselves  are  applying  for  passages 
to  Liberia  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Soci¬ 
eties  can  possibly  overtake ;  and  the  letters 
of  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  to  Liberia  are  filled  with  invitations  to 
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their  former  friends  to  come  over,  and  enjoy 
the  good  land.  That  the  Slave  Trade  will  be 
extinguished,  under  the  influences  growing 
up  along  the  coast,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Anglo-American  Squadron,  is  in  the  ut¬ 
most  degree  probable.  The  commercial  treat¬ 
ies  with  the  native  Kiifgs,  in  which  a  clause 
is  generally  introduced, — we  believe  we  may 
say,  invariably, — binding  them  to  discontinue 
the  traffic  in  their  subjects ;  the  increasing 
number  of  merchant  vessels  in  those  waters, 
which  the  growing  commerce  of  the  coast 
will  necessitate ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
greater  profit  attending  the  pursuits  of  legiti¬ 
mate  trade. — all  will  combine  to  hasten  the 
fall  of  this  cruel  and  nefarious  traffic. 

But  these  are  Christian  communities,  and 
embrace,  amongst  their  machinery,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  gospel.  They  carry,  not  only 
the  social  seeds  of  the  civil  redemption  of 
Africa,  but  the  elements,  of  mighty  power, 
by  which  that  long  desolated  continent,  and 
those  oppressed  races,  can  be  regenerated 
and  elevated  into  civilized  and  Christian 
nations.  The  light  from  this  centre  is  irradi¬ 
ating  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  break¬ 
ing  up  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  accursed  Slave  Trade,  the 
most  afflictive  scourge  of  Africa,  shall  first  be 
destroyed  ;  and  every  obstacle  shall  fall 
which  would  impede  the  progress  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  the  varied  and  countless  popula¬ 
tions  of  that  continent. 


Trom  Chftmbvri*  Joornsl. 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Paternoster  Row,  which,  as  most  people 
know,  stands  north  of  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard,  began  its  career  as  a  straggling  row  or 
rank  of  dumpy  wooden  houses,  inhabited  by 
the  turners  of  beads  and  rosaries,  and  the 
writers  of  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Creeds, 
in  days  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
Its  proximity  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
and  its  central  position  in  the  capital,  made 
it  a  desirable  situation  for  the  scribes  and  the 
artificers  of  those  days,  whose  occupation  it 
was  to  supply  the  literature  and  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  devotion.  The  Row  then  consisted 


but  of  a  single  rank  of  houses,  looking  out 
upon  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  ;  and  the  sale 
of  its  merchandise,  we  may  reasonably  con¬ 
clude,  augmented  or  declined  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
periodical  celebration  of  ecclesiastical  cere¬ 
monies. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  and  England 
grew  Protestant,  the  beads  and  the  rosaries, 
the  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Creeds — and 
the  poor  friars  of  the  religious  houses,  “white, 
black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery,”  had 
to  decamp  without  beat  of  drum.  In  their 
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place  came  a  swarm  of  mercers,  silkmen, 
lacemen,  and  tirewomen  and  seamstresses. 
Church-goers  no  longer  wanted  beads  and 
breviaries,  but  handsome  Sunday-garments 
— and  the  new  tenants  of  the  Row  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  necessities  of  a  new  species  of 
devotion,  not  much  better,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
than  the  old.  The  Row  now  began  to  grow 
famous  us  a  market  for  rich  velvets  and 
stuffs.  It  was  here  the  gentry  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  came  a  shopping  in  their 
equipages ;  and  by  this  time  the  Row  must 
have  become,  to  some  extent,  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day — a  narrow  lane,  unsuitable 
for  the  passage  of  vehicles — for  we  read  that 
the  thoroughfare  was  often  blocked  up  by 
the  carriages  of  the  court  ladies.  Pepys 
records,  in  his  diary  (1660),  that  he  came 
here  to  buy,  “  moyre  for  a  morning  waist¬ 
coat  and  again,  in  1 662,  that  he  came  on 
foot  to  purchase  “  satin  for  a  petticoat  for 
his  wife  against  the  queen’s  coming.” 

But  the  mercers,  lacemen,  iic.,  had  not 
the  whole  place  to  themselves.  A  century 
before  Pepys  bought  his  wife’s  satin  petti¬ 
coat,  one  Henry  Denham,  a  bookseller,  had 
opened  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  and 
had  written  on  his  sign-board  the  motto: 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the 
booksellers  in  a  body  removed  to  the  Row 
from  Little  Briuin.  From  that  time  to 
this,  the  reputation  of  the  Row  has  spread 
further  and  wider  through  the  world  with 
each  revolving  year ;  and  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  past,  the  well  known  name  has  been 
familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  realm  to  whom  a  book  is 
either  a  necessary  or  a  luxury  of  life.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
commerce  in  books,  of  which  the  Row  is  the 
great  centre,  and  where  as  many  as  five 
millions  of  volumes  have  been  sold  in  a  year 
by  a  single  firm.  To  do  that,  would  require 
more  space  than  we  have  at  command,  and 
would  involve  researches  and  calculations 
that  might  perplex  and  appal  a  Bidder. 
The  Row  is  fed,  now-a-days,  by  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  authors  at  least,  and  a  thousand  or  so 
of  steam-presses :  and  what  the  amount  of 
printed  paper  may  be  which  is  turned  into 
It  and  turned  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
let  those  declare,  if  there  be  such,  who  have 
the  means  of  judging.  There  are  firms 
there  of  above  a  century’s  standing,  who 
might  throw  some  light  on  that  subject,  if 
they  chose ;  and  to  them  we  leave  it — pre¬ 
ferring,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  Paternoster  Row  under  its  ex¬ 


isting  aspect,  and  contemplate  at  leisure  such 
of  its  activities  as  may  help  us  to  some  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  its  way  of  life. 

The  aspect  of  the  Row,  enter  it  from 
what  quarter  you  may — and  you  may  take 
your  choice  of  very  numerous  different  en¬ 
trances — is  pretty  sure  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  a  stranger.  To  say  the  best 
of  it,  it  is  but  a  narrow,  curving,  irregular 
thoroughfare,  leading  from  near  Ludgate 
Hill  to  Cheapside — a  lane  of  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar,  with  erections  of  all  dates  and  all  styles 
and  no-styles  of  building — with  a  foot- pave¬ 
ment  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  individ¬ 
uals  to  pass  each  other,  and  a  roadway 
through  a  good  part  of  which  vehicles  can 
pass  only  in  single  file.  The  shops,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  are  all 
those  of  publishers,  have  a  business  rather 
than  an  attractive  air,  and  except  on  certain 
periodical  occasions,  are  not  much  troubled 
by  the  rush  of  customers.  Into  this  lane,  a 
number  of  narrower  lanes,  of  courts  and 
alleys,  disembogue  themselves — some  lead¬ 
ing  to  Newgate  market,  whose  shambles  are 
in  unpleasant  contiguity  to  the  rears  of  the 
houses  on  the  northern  side — some  into  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  some  into  Newgate 
Street  and  Warwick  Square,  and  some  to 
nowhere  particular,  only  to  a  cul-de-sac, 
which  sends  the  wanderer  back  again  into 
the  Row.  At  the  west  end,  in  a  small  dusty 
square,  accessible  through  close-paved  courts, 
leading  by  a  byway  to  Ludgate  Hill,  stands 
a  noble  sycamore  of  perhaps  a  century’s 
growth,  whose  leaves  rustle  pleasantly  in 
hot  summer-time,  and  whose  leafless  boughs 
in  the  winter  are  the  parliament  of  the  spar¬ 
rows  of  the  ward,  which  are  observed  to  sit 
there  in  deafening  convocation  daily  during 
the  short  half-hour  of  winter’s  twilight. 

Viewed,  then,  in  connection  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
Cheapside,  and  Newgate  Street,  which,  from 
early  morn  to  midnight,  are  resounding  with 
the  continuous  roar  and  rumble  of  wheels, 
the  Row  is,  in  general,  a  remarkably  quiet 
place.  The  fever  of  business  is  intermittent, 
and  the  crises  occur  only  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  During  the  quiet  times,  the  place  is 
frequented  chiefly  by  two  classes ;  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  their  booksellers  and  their  agents — 
and  literary  men.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
gossipping  in  the  shops  among  clerical-look¬ 
ing  gentlemen  in  white  ties,  and  much  loung. 
ing  and  reading  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  over  the  counter  among  clerks  and 
shopmen.  Now  and  then,  the  old  blind 
fiddler  strays  into  the  Row,  and  tunes  up  a 
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sentimental  air,  followed  by  rapid  variations, 
in  a  masterly  style,  to  whom  his  regular 
patrons  are  not  slow  in  awarding  the  cus¬ 
tomary  meed  of  coin.  Anon  comes  a  brass 
band  of  Germans,  who  draw  up  in  rank  on 
the  kerb,  intoning  the  patriotic  harmonies  of 
Fatherland,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  gather  a 
shower  of  coppers,  cunningly  aimed  from 
upper  stories  into  the  open  throat  of  French 
horn  or  ophicleide  by  publishers’  clerks  in 
want  of  more  proStable  amusement.  Here 
and  there,  a  collector,  bag  on  shoulder, 
strolls  from  shop  to  shop,  to  make  up  some 
extra  parcel  for  a  country  customer — or  a 
hungry  bookworm  lounges  from  window  to 
window,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  new 
work ;  but  there  are  no  great  signs  of  activ¬ 
ity — except  it  be  the  sudden  taking  to  his 
heels  of  the  bookworm  aforesaid,  from  a  sud¬ 
den  effluvium  that  hits  him  clean  off  the 
pavement,  and  sends  him  staggering  down 
the  nearest  court ;  and  which  proceeds  from 
a  tallow-melting  establishment,  as  appropri¬ 
ately  6xed,  as  would  be  a  pig  in  an  Opera- 
box,  in  the  very  focus  and  centre  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  world.  Once  a  week,  however,  the 
Row  puts  on  a  vivacious  look,  and  bustle 
and  business  are  the  order  of  the  hour.  By 
post-time  on  Friday,  the  weekly  papers 
march  off  in  sacks,  bags,  and  parcels  to  the 
post-office,  and  of  these  the  Row  furnishes  a 
liberal  quota.  The  procuring  of  the  papers 
from  the  publishers  of  each,  which  is  often 
attended  with  no  small  amount  of  squabbling 
and  delay — the  packing  for  agents — the  ad¬ 
dressing  to  private  customers — the  invoicing 
and  final  bundling  off  on  the  back  of  the 
boy  to  the  post-office — all  together  put  the 
whole  force  of  the  publisher  upon  their  met¬ 
tle,  and  make  his  shop-counter  the  arena  of 
a  contest  against  time,  in  which,  if  he  come 
off  the  winner  by  a  minute  or  so,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Before  the  clock  strikes  six, 
the  whole  affair  is  over — the  crisis  past,  and 
the  Row  has  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of 
tranquillity. 

But  the  grandest  demonstration  of  all  oc¬ 
curs  on  that  day  of  days,  which  is  the  test 
and  touchstone  of  the  publisher’s  commerce, 
known  among  printers,  binders,  booksellers, 
and  men  of  the  Row  of  all  denominations,  as 
Magazine-day.  On  this  day,  which  is  the  last 
day  of  every  month,  the  Row  is  as  much  alive 
as  an  Egyptian  pot  of  vipers,  and  far  more 
wide  awake.  Every  house,  from  garret  to 
cellar,  is  in  a  thrill  of  agitation  that  stirs  the 
dust  in  the  remotest  crannies.  Such  pulling 
and  lugging  and  hauling,  and  unpacking  and 
brown-papering  and  pigeon-holing,  as  then 


takes  place,  upstairs  and  down,  is  a  thing  to 
be  seen  only  then  and  there,  and  at  no  other 
time  or  place.  It  is  a  thing  worth  seeing, 
too,  only  we  would  advise  no  unauthorized 
intrusion  of  spectators  who  cannot  compro¬ 
mise  their  dignity,  and  consent  to  be  carried 
with  the  tide. 

The  busings  of  Magazine-day  invariably 
commences  on  the  night  before  the  import¬ 
ant  day  dawns — a  night  which  goes  among 
the  trade  by  the  denomination  of  “late 
night,”  from  the  fact  that  its  duties,  when 
business  is  brisk,  rarely  terminate  before 
twelve  or  one  o’clock.  By  the  morning  post 
of  this  day  of  preparation,  the  orders  of  the 
country  booksellers  have  all  arrived.  From 
their  orders  the  invoices  hare  to  be  made 
out;  a  process  which  in  some  houres,  is  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  means  of  printed  lists  of  the 
monthly  magazines  and  of  the  publisher’s 
own  books.  Each  regular  customer  has  his 
allotted  pigeon-hole,  or  other  place  of  de¬ 
posit,  into  which  his  invoice  is  put  as  soon 
as  it  is  copied,  together  with  such  of  the 
books  he  has  ordered  as  the  publisher  has  on 
his  premises.  In  this  way,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  of  Magazine-day  is  done 
during  “late  night;”  and  in  houses  where 
the  business  is  extensive,  it  is  indispensable 
that  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  should  be 
done  before  the  labors  of  the  night  cease. 
Because,  in  a  case  where  a  man  has  to  sup¬ 
ply  in  one  day  the  monthly  parcel  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  of  country  booksellers,  each  of 
whom  would  think  there  was  a  design  to 
ruin  him  if  his  parcel  did  not  arrive  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  he  cannot  afford  the  risk 
of  a  moment’s  avoidable  delay. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  is  swallowed  on 
Magazine-day,  the  business  of  despatch  be¬ 
gins.  The  printers  have  sent  the  magazines 
perhaps  overnight,  or,  at  the  least,  by  early 
morning.  The  object  is  now  to  complete 
the  order  of  each  customer ;  and  the  moment 
it  is  completed,  to  pack  it  up  with  the  in¬ 
voice,  and  direct  the  parcel.  Were  nothing 
more  to  be  done  than  to  add  the  magazines 
and  monthly  publications  to  such  bmks  an 
form  part  of  the  publisher’s  own  stock,  the 
affair  would  be  comparatively  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple  ;  but  as  country  booksellers  deal  mostly 
with  but  one  publisher,  each  publisher  has 
to  supply  his  customers  with  all  they  want ; 
and  it  will  happen  that,  for  one  book  of  his 
own,  he  is  compelled  to  procure  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  other  people’s,  upon  which  all  the 
profit  he  gets  is  a  trifling  commission.  Let 
I  him  be  as  provident  as  he  will  in  reference 
to  this  contingency,  he  finds,  on  Magazine- 
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d»y,  that  he  has  to  send  not  only  to  every 
house  in  the  Row,  but  to  half  the  publishers 
scattered  over  the  metropolis  besides,  for 
books  or  pamphlets  he  has  not  got.  His 
bands  are  so  busy  packing,  sorting,  and  ar- 
ranging,  that  he  cannot  spare  enough  of 
them  to  run  half  over  the  town  for  the  whole 
day  ;  so  he  has  recourse  to  the  book-collect¬ 
or,  who  at  this  moment  comes  forward  with 
his  services,  and  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  before  we  proceed. 

The  ‘‘  collector,”  so  indispensable  to  the 
Row,  is  a  rather  anomalous  subject,  and  may 
rank  as  a  curiosity  among  London  industrials. 
He  is,  for  the  most  part,  neither  man  nor 
boy,  but  in  that  transition  period  of  existence 
known  as  hobbledehoyhood.  For  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  respectability,  judging 
from  appearances,  he  cares  not  a  doil.  He 
wears  a  seedy  suit,  surmounted  by  a  cloth 
cap  or  a  crushed  hat ;  and  he  carries  on  his 
shoulders  a  dust-colored  canvas-bag,  which 
had  parted  with  its  original  and  legal  hue 
before  it  came  into  his  possession.  His  voice 
is  loud,  his  bearing  independent,  and  his 
speech  sharp,  rapid,  and  abbreviated.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  trust  him 
with  much,  measuring  him  by  your  instincts ; 
but  if  you  were  a  publisher,  you  would  be 
compelled  to  trust  him  often,  and  with  a 
good  deal.  In  the  financial  conduct  of  small 
and  serial  publications,  ready  cash  is  the 
standing  rule ;  and  you  must  give  your  col¬ 
lector  the  cash,  or  he  can’t  collect  the  goods. 
Fortunately,  you  may  trust  him  without  in¬ 
curring  any  great  risk :  there  is  honesty  in 
him,  and  a  proud  feeling  of  caste,  and  he 
will  account  for  your  cash  to  the  last  frac¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  he  should  do  so  with  an  air  as 
though,  if  there  were  any  delinquency  to  be 
suspected,  it  would  be  on  your  part,  and  not 
on  his,  you  need  not  be  surprised — it  is  his 
way.  When  you  have  given  him  your  cash 
and  your  commission,  he  knows  what  to  do, 
and  is  off  like  a  shot.  A  specific  sort  of 
knowledge  he  has  in  perfection — a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  little  books  and  low-priced  publica¬ 
tions,  and  who  their  publishers  are,  and 
where  they  may  be  got.  He  will  not  travel 
half  the  distance  for  the  things  you  want 
that  your  own  clerk  would  do  if  you  were  to 
send  him  after  them.  Then,  he  can  crush 
into  a  crowd,  and  “  chaff”  and  bully  his  way 
to  the  counters  in  a  style  which  your  clerk 
would  never  learn,  and  get  his  business  done 
all  the  quicker  for  it — and  be  will  fill  his  bag, 
and  return  with  the  load,  leaving  you  ample 
time  for  packing  before  the  carts  come  for 
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the  parcels.  He  is  well  known  at  all  the 
news-offices — was,  in  fact,  a  news-boy  him¬ 
self  as  long  as  be  was  a  boy  at  all — is  well 
used  to  accounts,  and  the  mental  addition  of 
fractions  especially  ;  and  though  more  than 
a  trifle  pert  and  slangy,  and  given  to  stare 
at  you  in  a  way  that  savors  of  impudence, 
he  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  reasonably  reliable, 
indifferent,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow 
enough. 

As  fast  as  the  several  orders  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  collected  books  and  publications, 
together  with  the  invoices,  are  carried  to  the 
packing-department,  which  may  be  a  cellar, 
gas-lighted,  below  the  shop,  to  be  packed. 
The  packets  of  the  smaller  traders  are  most¬ 
ly  cleared  off  early  in  the  day,  and  stacked 
ready  for  the  carters ;  but  the  completion 
of  a  large  order  is  a  thing  not  to  be  got  over 
in  a  hurry,  and  is  only  e^cted  at  last  by  the 
success  of  the  collectors  in  their  rambling 
mission.  Often  enough,  as  country  book¬ 
sellers  know  to  their  mortification,  an  order 
is  not  completed  at  all — tracts  and  pamphlets 
being  returned  as  “out  of  print”  when  they 
are  only  “out  of  reach,”  far  off  on  the 
shelves  of  some  West-end  publisher,  to  whom 
there  is  not  time  to  send. 

As  the  day  grows  older,  faster  and  more 
furious  grows  the  strife  of  business.  Every 
publisher  has  not  only  his  own  dozens, 
scores,  or  hundreds  of  parcels  to  despatch, 
but  he  is  himself  a  quarry  of  more  or  less 
importance  to  fifty  other  publishers,  whose 
agents  and  collectors  are  goading  him  on  all 
sides  with  eager  and  hurried  demands,  which 
it  is  as  much  to  his  interest  to  supply  in¬ 
stantaneously,  as  it  is  to  execute  the  orders 
he  has  himself  received.  Within  doors,  the 
shops  are  crammed  with  messengers,  bag¬ 
laden  and  clamorous,  from  all  parts  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  without,  the  Row  is  thronged  like 
a  market  with  figures  darting  to  and  fro,  and 
across  and  back  again — with  bulging  sacks 
on  shoulder — with  paper-parcels  and  glit¬ 
tering  volumes  grasped  under  each  arm — 
and  with  piles  of  new  books  a  yard  high 
resting  on  clasped  hands,  and  steadied  be¬ 
neath  the  chin.  It  is  of  no  use  now  for  the 
blind  fiddler  or  the  brass  band  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  they  know  that  perfectly 
well,  being  never  caught  in  the  Row  on  Mag¬ 
azine-day. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  the  shops  while  the 
business  of  the  day  is  at  its  height,  and  note 
what  is  going  on.  The  apartment  is  not 
particularly  large,  the  convenience  of  space 
being  the  one  thing  in  which  the  Row  is 
I  awkwardly  deficient;  but  it  is  well  furnished 
44 
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with  goods,  the  walls,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
being  on  all  sides  one  conglomerate  of  pigeon 
holes ;  further,  there  are  screens  of  double¬ 
sided  pigeon-holes  dividing  the  shop  from 
the  offices,  and  all  are  stuffed  to  repletion 
with  books,  mostly  of  small  size,  and  tracts 
or  pamphlets  in  prodigious  numbers.  A 
crowd, of  boys  and  lads  are  pressing  to  the 
counter,  behind  which  clerks,  with  pen  in 
hand  or  ear,  and  shopmen,  now  climbing 
ladders,  now  ducking  and  diving  into  dark 
corners,  are  busy  in  supplying  their  clamor¬ 
ous  demands.  From  a  trap-door  in  the  floor, 
the  gaslight  glimmers  pale  from  the  cellar 
below,  whence  now  and  then  a  head  emerges, 
and  descends  again  with  an  unpacked  pile. 
Amid  the  jingle  of  cash,  the  shuffling  of 
feet,  and  the  lumping  of  books  on  the  coun¬ 
ter,  rise  the  imperative  voices  of  the  collect¬ 
ors,  in  tones  none  of  the  gentlest,  and  in 
terms  not  the  most  intelligible  to  the  ear  of 
the  uninitiated. 

“  Come,  it’s  my  turn,”  bawls  one  :  ‘‘  am 
I  to  wait  here  all  day  ?  Pots  of  Manna, 
six  ;  and  Phials  of  Wrath,  thirteen  as  twelve. 
Look  alive,  will  you  ?” 

While  the  shopman  is  rummaging  for  the 
Pots  and  Phials,  another  voice  ejaculates : — 

“  Coming  Struggles,  twenty-six  as  twenty- 
four  ;  two  Devices  of  Satan,  and  one  little 
Tommy  Tubbs.” 

“  Do  you  keep  the  Pious  Pieman  ?”  roars 
a  lanky  “  lither  lad,”  half  doubled  up  be¬ 
neath  bis  corpulent  bag. 

“  No,”  says  the  shopman — “  over  the  way 
for  the  Pious  Pieman.” 

“  Well,  give  us  a  dozen  Blaspheming 
Blacksmiths — thirteen  you  know.  Anything 
off  the  Blacksmith 

Shopman  shakes  his  head. 

“  Nine  Broken  Pitchers  and  Jacob’s 
Well!”  screams  a  shrill  youth  ;“and  What’s 
a  Church,  and  Wheat  or  Chaff?” 

"  Ten  Garments  of  Faith,  and  fifty  Bands 
of  Hope,”  cries  another. 

“Come,”  adds  a  third,  “give  us  Old 
Brown  and  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  I’ll  be 
off.” 

“ Do  you  keep  the  Two  Thieves?”  asks  a 
fourth.  •  ' 

“  Yes ;  how  many  ?” 

“Two  Two  Thieves  and  Thoughts  in 
Prison.” 

The  traffic  here,  as  you  perceive,  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  being  mostly  in  publications 
of  a  low  price  and  of  a  religious  character. 
The  moment  a  customer  gets  what  he  wants, 
he  is  off  elsewhere  for  serials  and  volumes 
of  a  different  description.  The  demand  of 


[Sept., 

the  present  day  being  chiefly  for  cheap  or 
low-priced  literature  of  one  kind  or  another, 
we  find  the  greatest  crowds  where  that  is 
dispensed  in  the  greatest  quantity.  In  places 
where  volumes  and  the  dear  magazines  form 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  traffic,  there  is  time,  even  on  Maga¬ 
zine-day,  to  conduct  the  business  with  more 
deliberation  and  decorum.  But  time  must 
not  be  lost ;  and  the  dinner-hour  comes  and 
goes  at  this  particular  crisis  with  but  an 
apology  for  dinner,  or  not  even  that,  to  the 
majority  of  the  actors  in  the  busy  scene. 

As  the  afternoon  wanes,  the  collectors 
gradually  disappear;  and  that  for  an  obvious 
reason,  as  their  burdens  have  to  be  sorted, 
packed,  and  sent  off  before  six  o’clock.  As 
other  people’s  collectors  desert  the  publish¬ 
er’s  shop,  his  own  begin  to  return,  having 
fulfilled  their  commissions ;  and  now  there 
is  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  in  which 
the  work  of  packing  has  to  be  completed. 
The  packing  of  books  is  an  art,  net  an  in¬ 
tuition.  If  it  is  not  well  done,  the  books 
suffer  in  their  transit  to  the  bookseller,  and 
may  be  refused  by  the  customer;  and  if  it 
is  not  done  quickly  on  Magazine-da^,  it  may 
as  well  not  be  done  at  all.  Practice,  how¬ 
ever,  renders  the  packers  adroit;  and  it  is 
amusing  as  well  as  surprising  to  note  how 
rapidly  a  heap  of  books,  of  all  sizes  and  all 
shapes,  of  damp  magazines  and  flimsy  sheets, 
is  transformed  into  a  neat  brown  paper-par¬ 
cel,  corded  and  directed,  and  ready  for  car¬ 
riage.  This  all-important  work  employs  all 
hands,  and  consumes  the  last  laboring  hours 
of  the  day.  As  time  draws  on,  symptoms 
begin  to  appear  of  the  conclusion  of  the  labor. 
Head-clerks  and  shopmen  button  on  their 
coats,  and  march  off  to  a  late  dinner ;  chops, 
steaks,  and  cups  of  coffee  walk  in  to  the  so¬ 
lace  of  those  who  are  left  behind  to  see  to 
the  termination  of  the  day’s  business ;  and 
carts  and  wagons  begin  to  defile  into  the 
Row  from  the  Western  entrance,  to  carry 
off  the  parcels  to  the  carriers’  depots.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  necessary  regulation,  well 
understood,  the  carts  and  vehicles  perform- 
I  ing  this  service  enter  the  Row  from  the 
western  or  Ludgate  Hill  end.  and  draw  up 
I  with  horses’  heads  towards  Cheapside.  As 
a  compensation  for  any  trouble  this  rule  may 
I  occasion,  the  carters  have  a  small  monthly 
gratuity  allowed  them.  The  carriers  send 
for  the  goods  at  their  own  expense,  receiving 
only  the  usual  booking- fee  for  each  parcel. 
Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  however, 
the  carting-process  rarely  goes  off  without 
a  bout  at  wrangling  and  squabbling  among 
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the  drivers.  Now  and  then,  an  unsalaried 
carter,  hired  for  the  single  job,  and  ignorant 
of  the  etiquette  which  requires  that  all  ve¬ 
hicles  shall  depart  at  the  Cheapside  end  of 
the  Row,  will  obstinately  persist  in  crushing 
his  way  in  the  contrary  direction — and 
though  he  is  generally  defeated  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  he  does  not  submit  to  fate  without 
the  usual  demonstrations  characteristic  of 
his  class.  When  the  carts  have  all  been 
filled  and  driven  off,  the  Row  assumes  a  sud¬ 
den  tranquillity,  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  past  day.  By 
the  time  its  shops  are  finally  closed  for  the 
night,  some  million  or  so  of  copies  of  the 
latest  productions  of  the  press  have  taken 
to  themselves  wings  of  steam,  and  are  all 
flying  from  London,  as  a  common  centre,  to 
all  parts  of  the  realm ;  and  before  to-morrow 
night,  the  greater  portion  of  them  will  be 
affording  to  the  reading-public  their  monthly 
literary  treat. 

The  above  glance  at  the  operations  of  the 
publishing-trade,  furnishes  us  with  a  reason 
suflficiently  obvious  why  publishers  should 
congregate — in  so  doing,  they  do  but  prac¬ 
tice  what  is  mutually  convenient  and  profit¬ 


able.  It  shows  us,  moreover,  that  the  con¬ 
venience  at  present  derived  from  association, 
is  capable  of  very  considerable  enhancement. 
What,  to  us,  appears  to  be  wanting,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  publishers’  ball  of  com¬ 
merce,  in  which,  of  everything  published, 
not  only  in  London  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  copies  should  be  dep>osited  for  sale 
at  the  wholesale  prices  to  all  the  members. 
The  establishment  need  not  be  large,  nor  its 
management  expensive;  and  the  expense 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  rate  chargeable  to 
each  member,  and  deducted  from  the  sums 
handed  over  to  him  in  payment  for  his  de¬ 
posits.  If  the  publishing  trade  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  for  the  next  thirty  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  during  the  last  thirty^ 
years.  Paternoster  Row,  with  its  present 
limits,  cannot  long  continue  to  form  its  prin¬ 
cipal  store- house.  As  other  nuclei  arise  in 
other  places,  the  necessity  for  some  common 
area  for  the  despatch  of  business  will  become 
more  imperative  and  indisputable;  and  some¬ 
thing  equivalent  to  what  we  here  suggest 
will  arise,  as  most  improvements  in  com¬ 
mercial  systems  have  arisen,  out  of  the  ur¬ 
gent  requirements  of  the  hour. 


From  Diekena’  Houtekold  Words. 

ALEXANDER  THE  FIRST. 


I  HAVE  recently  met  with  a  strictly  Rus¬ 
sian  account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  It  was  written  evidently  by  one 
of  his  attendants,  and  disseminated  through 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
the  opinion  then  generally  entertained  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  The  German  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  it  occurs  is  very  guarded  in 
the  expression  of  its  sentiments  on  this  still 
mysterious  subject,  and  I  think  there  are 
some  circumstances,  even  in  this  quasi-ofificial 
document,  which  are  not  quite  clearly  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  theory  it  intends  to  support. 
The  immediate  interest  of  this  question  has 
now  passed  away,  but  the  diary  (which  is 
the  form  this  writing  sometimes  assumes)  is 
so  full  of  the  names  of  places  about  which 
our  cariosity  is  now  daily  excited ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  lands  in  which  Alexander 


made  his  last  expedition,  and  ended  his  days, 
is  so  strange  ;  that  I  have  thought  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  description  of  his  journey 
and  death  would  not  be  wfthout  its  value  at 
time  when  our  eyes  are  so  anxiously  turned 
to  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Axoff. 

XINIOKS  USER  DIE  LETZTEN  LEBENSTAOK  018 
kaiser’s  ALXXANOER. 

General  Diebitsch  has  remarked,  that 
when  the  Emperor  was  leaving  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  he  looked  at  the  quays,  which  he  gen¬ 
erally  admired  so  mneh,  with  a  dark  and 
sorrowful  expression,  and  even  turned  away 
from  them  to  look  at  the  citadel;  that  he 
then  suuk  deep  in  thought,  and  even  when, 
at  last,  he  broke  the  silence,  made  no  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  magnificence  of  the  view  before 
him. 
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Some  days  before  he  commenced  his  I  ed  to  a  route  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  a 
journey  to  the  Crimea  the  Emperor  was  |  fortnight. 

working  in  his  cabinet,  in  the  finest  possible  All  the  time  the  emperor’s  illness  lasted, 
weather.  Suddenly  such  a  cloud  enveloped  the  dogs  in  Taganrog,  as  many  people  re- 
Ihe  sun  that  he  could  not  see  to  write.  He  marked,  howled  in  a  strange  and  frightful 
rang  for  candles.  AricimoflF  entered  and  re-  manner.  Some  had  established  themselves 
ceived  the  order  ;  but  as  the  darkness  sud-  under  the  windows  of  the  imperial  cabinet, 
denly  cleared  oflF,  he  came  again  but  without  and  made  more  hideous  noises  than  the  rest, 
bringing  the  lights.  Prince  Wolkousky  told  me  he  had  had  a  hun- 

“  You  don’t  bring  in  the  candles,”  said  the  dred  and  fifty  of  them  killed  in  three  days, 
emperor,  giving  way  to  some  dark  forelwding,  [After  these  preparatory  statements,  which 
to  which  he  had  been  subject  for  some  time,  are  all  of  very  sinister  augury,  we  get  to  the 
“  Is  it  because  people  would  say,  if  you  emperor’s  visit  to  the  Crimea.] 
burnt  candles  by  daylight,  that  a  corpse  was  On  the  first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred 
in  the  room  ?  I  thought  of  this  myself.”  and  twenty- five,  the  emperor  began  his  jour- 
When  the  emperor  came  to  Taganrog,  on  ney,  and  was  gay  and  talkative  for  the  first 
his  return  from  the  Crimea,  where  everything  few  days. 

had  given  him  satisfaction,  he  went  to  his  He  was  evidently  happy  and  contented 
room,  and  said  to  Aricimoflf :  “  Do  you  re-  with  everything.  On  the  sixth  he  left  Sim- 
member  your  refusing  to  bring  in  the  candles,  pheropol  on  horseback,  and  rode  five-and- 
and  what  1  said  on  the  occasion?  Who  thirty  versts  to  Yoursouff,  on  the  south  coast, 
knows  but  very  likely  the  saying  may  come  The  carriages  were  ordered  to  wait  for  him 
true?”  two  days  in  Gaidar.  The  maitre  d’h6tel  was 

At  dinner  one  day,  at  Bakshiserai,  the  em-  sent  4off  with  the  carriages,  and  this,  in  Dr. 
peror,  who  hated  physic,  and  never  spoke  of  Wylie’s  opinion,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
it,  especially  at  table,  took  it  into  his  head  to  of  the  emperor’s  illness,  because,  during  his 
ask  Wylie,  his  physician,  if  he  had  any  strong  absence,  the  food  was  of  an  inferior  quality, 
antidote  against  fever.  or,  at  least,  ill-prepared.  On  his  arrival  at 

“  Yes,  sire,”  stud  Wylie.  Yoursouff,  on  the  sixth,  he  dined  late  ;  on  the 

“  Good  ;  let  it  be  brought  in.”  following  day,  he  went  to  Alupka,  belonging 

The  medicine-chest  was  brought,  and  the  to  Prince  Woronzoff ;  he  visited  the  garden 
emperor,  who  was  in  perfect  health,  took  a  of  Nikita  on  his  way,  and  walked  a  great 
pinch  or  two  of  the  specific,  though  it  had  a  deal ;  then  he  went  to  Orienda,  which  he  had 
strong,  disagreeable  smell.  bought  of  Bezborodka  ;  and,  from  that  place, 

Whenever  he  stopped  at  a  town,  it  was  went  alone  to  Princess  Galilzin.  Diebitsch 
his  custom  to  go  straight  to  the  principal  has  told  me  that  the  Obol  colony  of  the  Prin- 
church  to  say  his  prayers.  When  the  em-  cess  was,  at  that  very  time,  aillicted  with 
press  arrived  at  Taganrog,  the  emperor  led  fever.  He  spent  the  night  in  a  Tartar  hut. 
her,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of  a  present!-  He  dined  very  late  on  his  arrival  at  Alupka, 
ment,  into  the  Greek  monastery  instead  of  and  had  eaten  fruit  on  the  journey.  He  rose 
into  the  High  Church.  And  this  monastery  early,  and  walked  some  time  before  leaving 
is  the  same  in  which  his  body  was  laid  in  Alupka,  and  then  rode  at  least  forty  versts, 
state,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December.  On  During  this  ride  he  was  in  bad  humor,  and 
his  arrival  he  expressed  his  anxiety  to  visit  very  much  discontented  with  his  horse.  It 
the  Crimea  at  once.  This  anxiety,  however,  was  necessary  to  mount  a  very  steep  hill  to 
seemed  to  decrease  as  the  time  of  his  depart-  get  to  Marderinoff ’s  estate  in  the  interior, 
ure  drew  near.  The  expedition,  indeed,  was  and  without  tasting  food  he  came  to  Gaidar, 
nearly  put  off  till  the  next  spring  ;  but  He  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration  and  greatly 
Woronzoff ’s  arrival  altered  this  idea.  Once  tired  ;  then,  at  last,  he  got  into  the  carriage 
he  ordered  Diebitsch  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  to  go  to  Sebastopol.  At  the  post-house,  two 
the  journey,  and  bring  it  to  him.  Diebitsch  versts  from  Balaclava,  he  again  got  on  horse- 
soon  prepared  one,  as  he  was  ordered,  but  back,  and  rode  out  with  Diebitsch  to  review 
the  emperor  said,  “  This  is  too  long  a  route —  a  Greek  battalion,  commanded  by  Ravalliotti ; 
make  a  shorter  one.”  Next  day  Diebitsch  with  him  he  breakfasted,  and  ate  a  large 
brought  one  which  he  thought  would  please,  quantity  of  rich  fish.  He  resumed  bis  car- 
“  Twenty  days  1”  said  the  emperor ;  “you  riage  at  the  post-house,  and  at  the  last  station 
have  altered  nothing — shorten  it !  shorten  rode  alone  to  visit  a  Greek  monastery  dedi- 
itl”  And  at  last,  with  difficulty,  be  consent-  cated  to  St.  George,  wearing  neither  great 
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coat  nor  cloak,  though  the  sun  was  set  and 
there  was  a  cold  wind  blowing.  He  stayed 
perhaps  two  hours  in  the  monastery,  and 
then  rode  back  to  the  carriage,  and  reached 
Sebastopol  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock. 
He  betook  himself  immediately  by  torchlight 
to  the  church,  and  getting  into  the  carriage, 
again  drove  to  his  quarters,  near  which  he 
reviewed  (also  by  torchlight)  the  marines, 
lie  ordered  dinner  on  his  arrival,  but  ate 
nothing.  He  then  busied  himself  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  following  day. 

On  that — namely  the  ninth — he  saw  a  ship 
launched,  and  then  visited  the  Military  Hos¬ 
pital,  about  three  versts  from  the  town.  On 
his  return  he  received  the  authorities  till 
half-past  two,  and  then  walked  down  to  the 
seaside.  He  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  visited 
a  line- of- battle  ship,  and  then  crossed  the 
harbor  to  see  the  Marine  Hospital.  After 
this  he  inspected  the  barracks,  which  were 
exposed  to  a  cold  damp  wind,  and  then  went, 
about  four  versts  farther,  to  inspect  the 
Alexander  battery,  where  he  ordered  some 
practice  with  red-hot  balls.  At  a  late  hour, 
the  emperor  dined  with  all  bis  generals,  and 
labored  longer  than  usual  with  Diebitsch. 

On  the  tenth,  he  sent  over  his  carriages  to 
the  other  side,  and  himself  crossing  in  a  boat 
and  inspecting  the  Constantine  battery  and 
the  citadel,  rejoined  them  where  they  had 
been  ordered  to  wait. 

In  the  citadel  an  officer,  poorly  clothed, 
and  without  his  sword,  threw  himself  at  the 
emperor’s  feet,  saying  he  was  in  arrest  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  applied  for 
pardon.  The  man’s  uninviting  appearance 
and  manner  made  a  very  unpleasant  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  emperor,  who  was  probably  al¬ 
ready  seized  with  illness,  and  he  got  no  sleep 
all  night.  Shortly  after  this  incident,  he  got 
into  an  open  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  Bak- 
shiserai,  with  which  he  was  not  nearly  so 
much  pleased  on  this  visit  as  he  had  been  on 
the  last.  He  did  not  show  the  same  liveli¬ 
ness  as  he  had  done  hitherto,  but  seemed 
thoughtful  and  depressed.  He  slept  in  the 
carriage,  and  ate  by  himself. 

On  the  eleventh,  he  rode  to  Youfoul  Kale 
(Schefet  Kale),  a  Jewish  town,  where  he  visit¬ 
ed  several  synagogues  ;  and  before  he  reach¬ 
ed  Bakshiserai,  he  visited  a  Greek  monas¬ 
tery.  As  he  ascended  the  steps,  he  felt  himself 
so  weak,  that  he  was  forced  to  rest,  and  then 
he  returned  to  Youfoul  Kale,  where  he  took 
refreshments  with  some  of  the  principal  Ma- 
homedans.  In  the  evening,  he  visited  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  mosques,  and  attended  a  religious 
solemnity  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  inhabit¬ 


ants.  In  the  same  night  he  sent  for  Wylie, 
and  consulted  him  about  the  health  of  the 
empress,  regretting  very  much  he  had  not 
been  with  her  when  she  received  news  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  also,  he  confessed  he  bad  for  some 
time  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  and  otherwise 
felt  indisposed  ;  but  indeed,  In  spite  of  it 
all,  I  don’t  want  you  or  your  medicines.  I 
know  how  to  cure  myself.”  Wylie  answered 
he  was  wrong  to  trust  so  much  to  tea  and 
rum  and  water-gruel,  for  rhubarb  was  far 
better. 

“  Leave  me  alone,”  said  the  emperor ;  “  I 
have  told  you  often  I  will  take  none  of  your 
drugs.”  From  that  time  till  they  arrived  in 
Marienpol,  Wylie,  who  daily  inquired  how 
the  emperor  was,  received  only  the  same  re¬ 
ply  :  “lam  quite  well,  don’t  talk  to  me  of 
physic.”  From  Bakshiserai,  the  emperor 
went  in  his  open  carriage  to  Kozloff,  and  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  the  frightful  exhalations  near 
that  place.  In  Kozloff  he  visited  the  church¬ 
es,  the  mosques,  the  synagogues,  the  bar¬ 
racks,  and  the  quarantine  establishments.  He 
allowed  the  captain  of  a  Turkish  merchant¬ 
man  which  had  not  performed  quarantine  to 
come  on  shore,  and  spoke  with  him  for  some 
lime.  He  was  even  angry  with  Wylie,  who 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  imprudence. 

It  was  only  on  his  arrival  at  Marienpole, 
on  the  sixteenth,  that  for  the  6rst  time  he 
called  in  his  physician,  and  consulted  him  on 
the  serious  state  of  his  health.  Wylie  found 
him  in  a  state  of  strong  fever,  with  blue  nails ; 
the  cold  affected  him  greatly..  Some  days 
afterwards  the  fever  left  him,  but  till  his  ar- 
lival  in  Taganrog  he  ate  almost 'nothing,  and 
felt  constantly  unwell. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  emperor  reached 
Taganrog.  Prince  Volkonsky  asked  him  how 
he  felt.  *•  I  have  caught  a  fever,”  he  said, 
“  in  the  Crimea,  in  spite  of  its  boasted  cli¬ 
mate.  I  am  now  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  we  were  wise  to  6x  on  Taganrog  as  the 
residence  of  the  empress.”  He  added,  that 
since  he  left  Bakshiserai  be  had  had  a  fever ; 
he  had  asked  there  for  something  to  drink, 
and  Federoff  bad  given  him  a  cup  of  acid 
barberry  syrup.  “  I  drank  it  off,”  he  said, 
“and  immediately  felt  acute  pains  in  my 
limbs.  I  became  more  feverish  when  I  visit¬ 
ed  the  hospital  at  Perekop.” 

Volkonsky  observed  in  reply,  he  did  not 
take  care  enough  of  himself,  and  should  not 
run  the  risks  he  did  with  impunity  when  he 
was  twenty  years  younger. 

He  felt  much  worse  on  the  following  day, 
and  was  forced  to  desist  from  transacting  buu- 
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ness  with  Volkonsky.  At  three  o’clock  he  | 
dined  with  the  empress. 

The  chamberlain  told  the  prince  that  the 
emperor  perspired  in  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner;  and  Wylie  being  summoned,  accom¬ 
panied  Volkonsky  into  the  room.  They  found 
him  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  his  feel  covered 
with  flannel,  and  very  feverish.  The  physi¬ 
cian  induced  him  to  take  some  pills,  but 
afterwards  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
dissuaded  from  renewing  his  labors.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  he  felt  belter,  and 
thanked  Wylie  for  his  attentions.  He  then 
sent  for  the  empress,  who  remained  with  him 
till  ten  o’clock.  The  emperor  had  a  quiet 
night,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  took  a 
mixture,  which  did  him  good.  The  night  of  the 
twentieth  was  restless ;  he  had  bad  an  attack 
of  the  fever,  and  had  been  prevented  from 
attending  mass.  The  emperor  seemed  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  number  of  papers  placed  before 
him ;  f)ui  Volkousky  recommended  him  to 
attend  first  to  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
before  he  busied  himself  with  despatches. 
The  empress  was  again  sent  for,  and  stayed 
with  him  till  ten. 

On  the  twenty-first  he  felt  worse,  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  report  of  his  condition  to  be  sent  to 
the  Empress-mother  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-second  was  toler¬ 
able  easy,  but  in  the  morning  he  felt  very 
ill.  At  eleven  he  had  an  alarming  fainting 
fit,  and  all  day  a  burning  skin,  with  strong 
perspiration  in  the  evening.  He  never  spoke 
unless  when  he  wanted  anything,  and  ap¬ 
peared  almost  always  in  a  comatose  state. 

On  the  twenty-third  he  felt  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  empress  remained  with  him  till 
dinner-time  ;  but  on  standing  up,  be  fainted 
again. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  he  enjoyed  some 
orange  lemonade  very  much,  and  seemed  con¬ 
siderably  relieved. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  his  skin  was  burning, 
and  all  day  he  did  not  speak  a  word.  As 
the  lemonade  made  him  sick,  they  gave  him 
cherry  syrup. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  he  was  so  much 
stronger,  that  he  sat  up  and  shaved  himself ; 
but  at  twelve  had  another  access  of  fever. 
The  physician  recommended  leeches,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  them  ;  and  in  case  of  irri¬ 
tating  him  by  the  attempt,  they  were  not  al¬ 
luded  to  again.  On  the  recurrence  of  a 
fainting  fit,  at  eight  o’clock,  Wylie  told  Vol¬ 
kousky  that  bis  life  was  in  great  danger. 
The  latter  went  at  once  to  the  empress,  and 
told  her  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  she  wished 


[Sept., 

the  emperor  to  perform  his  last  Christian 
duties.  The  unhappy  empress  found  herself 
strong  enough  to  go  without  delay  to  the 
emperor,  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 

“Ami  indeed  so  ill  ?”  he  asked. 

“My  dearest  friend,”  answered  the  em¬ 
press,  “  you  have  refused  every  means  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  doctors ;  let  us  now  make  an 
experiment  with  this.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  emperor,  and 
called  in  the  physician. 

“  I  am  then  so  ill?”  be  said. 

“  Yes,  sire,”  replied  Wylie,  with  tears. 
“  You  would  not  follow  my  prescriptions, 
and  now  I  must  tell  you — not  as  your  physi¬ 
cian,  but  as  an  honorable  and  Christian  man 
— there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

The  emperor  pressed  bis  hands,  which  he 
held  a  long  time  in  his,  and  sank  into  deep 
thought.  Wylie  was  now  asked  if  the  con¬ 
fession  might  be  delayed  till  the  morning,  and 
to  this  he  agreed.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  em¬ 
peror  besought  bis  wife  to  go  and  take  some 
rest. 

Between  four  and  five  of  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  emperor  was  much 
worse,  and  the  empress  was  summoned.  The 
confessor  came. 

“  I  must  now  be  left  alone,”  said  Alexan¬ 
der.  And  when  he  had  finished  his  confes¬ 
sion,  the  empress  returned  and  joined  in  the 
communion.  She  then,  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  along  with  the  confessor,  besought 
him  to  let  leeches  be  applied.  He  promised 
his  consent,  and  turning  to  the  empress,  said  : 
“  Never  did  I  find  myself  more  perfectly  at 
peace,  and  for  this  I  am  eternally  indebted  to 
you.”  Thirty  leeches  were  applied,  but  took 
more  than  two  hours  to  bite,  and  drew  little 
blood. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  was  very 
restless,  and  the  emperor  greatly  exhausted. 
He  took  a  spoonful  of  lemonade,  and  in  spite 
of  all  applications  was  ill  the  whole  day.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  a  blister  was  applied  to  his 
back.  At  ten  o’clock  he  came  to  himself 
again,  spoke  a  little,  and  recognized  every¬ 
body.  He  wished  to  drink,  and  said  to  Vol¬ 
kousky,  “  Edrean,  nisire.”  On  which  the 
other  replied,  “Tino?  Nonackambe.”  But 
Volkousky  saw  that  he  had  no  strength  to 
take  the  gargle,  and  he  was  now  in  the  great¬ 
est  danger. 

On  the  thirteenth  he  seemed  tolerably 
strong,  but  the  fever  increased,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  grew  more  threatening  all  day.  Every 
time  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  looked  to  the 
empress,  took  her  hands,  kissed  them,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  heart.  Volkousky  ap- 
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proached  to  kiss  bis  hand,  but  be  did  not  seem 
pleased,  as  he  never  liked  kissing  of  hands. 
He  lost  consciousnesl  at  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  and  never  recovered  it. 

On  the  first  of  December  he  breathed  his 
last,  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven  in  the  morning. 
The  empress  closed  his  eyes. 

The  priest  to  whom  he  confessed  is  called 
Alexis,  and  is  arch-priest  of  the  high  church 
at  Taganrog,  The  Archbishop  of  Ecatherin- 
oslaff  read  the  prayers  when  the  emperor  was 
laid  out.  The  corpse  of  the  emperor  lay 
nine  days  in  his  cabinet,  while  it  was  em¬ 
balmed.  During  this  time  the  empress  re¬ 
sided  in  the  town.  The  body  was,  however. 


not  so  well  embalmed  as  could  be  wished.  It 
was  necessary  to  dip  it  constantly  in  ice,  and 
to  moisten  the  face  with  an  acid  by  which  his 
features  became  dark  and  unrecognizable.  In 
the  head  some  wrong- placed  membranes  were 
found,  at  the  exact  spot  which  he  used  to 
touch  when  be  was  in  pain.  The  emperor 
had  suffered  greatly  in  his  last  moments ;  he 
breathed  fast,  and  with  difficulty.  He 
died  in  his  cabinet,  on  a  divan.  The  persons 
in  the  next  room  beard  his  struggles.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  illness,  he  often  lay  in  the  little  room 
at  the  front  of  his  cabinet.  A  moment  was 
seized,  while  the  empress  was  out  of  the 
I  chamter,  to  ad  minister  the  last  sacraments. 


From  Chambers’  Journal. 
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Probably  no  artist  in  the  world  ever  saw 
so  strange  a  public  assembled,  as  that  which 
surrounded  me  here  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1854.  In  the  hall  which,  for  the  occasion, 
was  transformed  into  a  concert  room,  the  na¬ 
tives  formerly  worshipped  their  idols ;  here, 
the  queen  had  the  false  gods  burnt ;  here,  a 
French  court-martial  sentenced  the  rebel 
islanders  who  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  protectorate  they  had  not  sought ;  and 
here,  in  spotless  London  attire,  stood  I  as 
the  herald  of  the  West,  and  tried  with  my 
fiddle  to  give  some  of  those  notions  of  modern 
European  civilization  to  the  children  of  na¬ 
ture,  from  which  Providence  until  now  had 
kindly  preserved  them.  To  the  right,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tropical  plants,  sat  the  French 
governor  and  his  lady,  and  a  crowd  of  officers 


*  This  relation  is  given  by  the  tnnsician  himself 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  frienda  Mishka  Hauser  is 
a  Hungarian  violinist,  apparently  fond  of  adven¬ 
tures;  for  after  finding  his  way  to  California,  where 
he  was  very  successful  in  his  calling,  in  September 
last  he  set  out  for  Australia.  In  croteing  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  however,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  natives  of 
Tahiti ;  and  in  this  island,  whose  first  step  in  civili¬ 
zation  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago,  he  tried 
his  luck  with  a  fashionable  concert.  Our  readers, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
result  os  oommunicated  by  himself. 


in  glittering  regimentals  ;  to  the  left,  a  box 
was  constructed  of  palm-mats,  decorated 
with  gaudy  chintz,  for  the  barefooted  queen 
aud  her  court ;  the  rest  of  the  hall  was  filled 
with  the  strange  figures  of  the  natives,  whose 
ears  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  any  other 
muuc  than  the  warbling  of  the  birds. 

I  stepped  forth,  bowed  to  the  audience, 
and  opened  the  concert ;  but  it  took,  some 
time  before  I  could  make  it  understood  that 
at  a  concert  the  public  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  listen.  The  natives  did  not  seem  at 
all  aware  of  this  fact ;  they  chattered  so  loud, 
that  I  bad  frequently  to  break  off  and  begin 
over  again. 

I  played  Othello,  by  Ernst,  but  probably  a 
thrilling  cornet-a-piston,  accompanied  by 
drums,  would  have  afforded  more  pleasure 
to  the  brown  islanders  than  my  fiddling ;  for 
with  the  exception  of  some  friendly  European 
hands,  not  a  finger  was  moved  by  my  per¬ 
formance.  The  piece  was  finished  without 
having  been  interrupted  by  any  sign  of  ap¬ 
plause — never  in  my  life  bad  I  felt  so  little 
appreciated  as  here.  The  queen,  leading  a 
young  boy  by  the  hand,  now  appeared  with 
her  ladies-in-waiting,  fantastically  clad,  but 
all  of  them  barefooted,  and  very  curious 
about  the  things  they  were  to  witness. 
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The  first  musical  celebrity  of  Tahiti,  Mr. 
Camieuz,  chief  of  the  French  military  band, 
a  broad-chested  giant,  now  came  forward, 
and  played  a  piece  on  the  flute.  lie  told  me 
later  that  it  was  the  cavatina  from  Ernani  ; 
and  I  might  perhaps  have  recognized  it,  had 
not  the  stout  flute-player,  in  spite  of  his 
physical  exertions,  failed  to  produce  at  least 
one-half  of  his  notes.  The  artist  in  stepping 
forward,  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
lady  of  the  governor — an  act  of  F rench  loyal¬ 
ty  which,  though  an  insult  to  Queen  Pomare 
and  her  court,  was  more  pardonable  than  his 
interminable  performance.  He  would  not 
stop,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  1  could  make. 

I  saw,  to  my  great  dismay,  the  yawning 
queen  rise  from  her  seat;  the  children  of 
nature,  whose  ears  were  now  so  severely 
taxed,  began  to  leave  the  hall,  and  all  my  il¬ 
lusions  of  Tahitian  knighthood,  reputation, 
and  immortality  vanished.  Pomare,  in  fact, 
without  having  heard  me,  left  the  hail,  ex¬ 
pelled,  I  felt  sure,  by  the  dreadful  flute. 
After  I  had  calmed  my  excited  mind  as 
well  as  I  could,  1  again  commenced.  I 
gathered  all  my  strength,  and  played  senti¬ 
mental  love-tunes  and  eccentric  variations, 
but  all  in  vain ! — no  sign  of  pleasure,  no  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands,  no  encoring :  the  brown  island¬ 
ers  remained  as  unmoved  as  ever. 

Failure  and  disgrace  staring  me  in  the 
face,  1  adopted  a  bold  resolution.  “  Save 
me  humbug !”  thought  I ;  and  with  teal 
wrath  I  tore  three  strings  from  my  fiddle, 
and  on  the  G  chord  alone  I  played  the  Car¬ 
nival.  My  trick  took ;  a  whisper  of  surprise 
was  heard ;  the  natives  became  attentive ; 
they  approached  me,  and  with  every  new 
passage,  principally  where  I  imitated  the  flute, 
they  began  to  cheer  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  any  civilized  audience. 
Encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm,  I  began  to 
extemporize  ;  and  the  quainter  my  variations 
grew,  the  louder  became  the  cheers  of  my 
barefooted  admirers,  who  did  not  leave  the 
ball  until,  wearied  with  the  exertion,  my  aim 
could  no  longer  manage  the  fiddle-stick. 

All  Tahiti  was  in  a  tremendous  excitement 
after  my  concert.  EveryTjody  spoke  of  the 
foreign  fiddler  who  had  come  across  the 
seas,  and  could  whistle  on  the  fiddle  like  a 
bird.  P'lowers  and  fruits  are  sent  to  my 
hotel ;  and  when  I  play  in  my  room,  a  crowd 
of  admirers  gather  under  my  windows  ; 
everybody  greets  me  when  I  go  out — I  am 
the  lion  ciif  Tahiti. 

A  few  days  after,  1  was  invited  by  the 
governor  to  a  dinner-party.  Ail  the  consuls 
and  foreign  agents  were  present,  for  it  was 


the  birthday  of  the  governor.  Even  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  natives,  who  had  come  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  French  general,  were,  to  my  greatest 
amusement,  invited  to  the  feast.  They  were 
clad  in  the  European  way,  even  to  the  stiff 
shirt-collars  and  kid  gloves,  but  they  retain¬ 
ed  the  nakedness  of  their  feet.  European 
civilization  reached  only  to  their  ankles.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  those  gentlemen  en¬ 
deavored  to  imitate  the  manners  of  their 
hosts,  and  how  they  managed  the  knives, 
forks,  and  napkins.  Every  new  dish  put 
them  into  new  difficulties ;  and  a  capital 
plum-pudding,  the  delight  of  the  while  guests, 
astoni.shed  the  internals  of  one  of  the  brown 
islanders  to  sucb  a  degree,  that  he  had  to 
leave  the  table.  And  how  should  French 
cookery  be  acceptable  to  those  natives,  who, 
only  forty  years  ago,  used  to  eat  their  enemies? 
Not  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  that 
epoch,  and  now  a  European  violinist  fiddles  the 
Carnival  to  them  !  The  march  of  civilization 
is  indeed  rapid. 

But  it  is  not  only  Euterpe  who  has  been 
introduced  to  Tahiti,  Thalia  has  accompanied 
her  sister.  The  French  officers,  after  dinner, 
performed  Moliere’s  Dourgeoit  Otniilhomme, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  governor,  though  not 
to  mine.  I  got  so  tired,  that  I  left  the  party 
and  went  into  the  garden,  to  admire  the 
gorgeousness  of  vegetation.  The  French, 
who  have  introduced  all  kinds  of  European 
refinement,  have  transformed  this  garden 
into  a  fairy  grove.  All  the  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers  attain  here  to  an  extraordinary  size  and 
perfection.  The  roses  especially  surpass  in 
hue  and  fragrance  everything  I  ever  saw ; 
nature  appears  clad  in  her  gaudiest  garb. 
Parrots  glitter  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the 
humming-bird  is  buzzing  round  the  flowers 
of  the  aloe  ;  deep-colored  butterflies,  of  the 
largest  size,  flutter  around  the  roses ;  but 
swarms  of  gnats  and  gigantic  bats,  and  some¬ 
times  a  snake,  remind  us  that  the  peculiar 
charms  of  the  tropics  are  accompanied  by 
peculiar  nuisances. 

The  garden  was  opened  to  the  natives, 
whom  1  found  assembled,  some  in  European 
attire,  others  in  hardly  any  attire,  and  all 
amusing  themselves  with  gymnastic  games 
and  animated  dancing. 

Their  dances  are  very  peculiar.  The  girls, 
with  flowing  hair,  richly  decorated  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  but  otherwise  not  much 
encumbered  with  dress,  whirl  round  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  until  they  sink  exhausted  on 
the  sand,  where  they  remain  motionless,  un¬ 
less  the  entreaties  of  some  dancer  induces  the 
f(ur  one  to  start  anew.  In  this  case  up  she 
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darts,  and  with  graceful  leaps  whirls  round 
until  she  falls  again.  But  wo  to  the  male 
dancer  who  falls  !  All  the  girls  gather  round, 
pour  water  on  him,  pelt  him  with  cocoa- peels, 
laugh  at  him,  and  at  last  make  a  terrible  noise 
on  cow-horns;  but,  compelled  by  custom,  he 
must  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  all  these 
insults. 

1  was  peculiarly  interested  by  a  female 
snake-charmer,  who  had  a  boa-constrictor 
twisted  round  her  body,  which  seemed  to 
understand  every  word  of  its  mistress.  The 
girl  ordered  it  to  pluck  a  rose,  and  the  rep¬ 
tile  plucked  it,  and  handed  it  to  her  in  the 
most  caressing  manner ! 

The  queen  was  likewise  invited,  but  she 
did  not  come.  Pomare  avoids,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  contact  with  the  French,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  lady  of  the  governor ;  it 
was  on  account  of  her,  and  not  of  the  flute- 
player,  that  she  left  my  concert  so  soon  :  so 
1  was  informed  by  the  missionary  who  is  her 
chaplain. 

The  evening  began  already  to  spread  its 
dark  shadows  over  the  mountains  and  flow¬ 
ery  valleys  of  Tahiti,  when  I  left  the  palace 
of  the  governor ;  the  deep-blue  sky  of  the 
tropics  was  studded  with  stars ;  a  fragrant 
breeze  gently  moved  the  gloomy  cypresses 
and  stately  palms,  whose  crowns  of  leaves 
waved  gently  in  the  air ;  the  petals  of  the 
flowers,  which  had  drooped  towards  the 
earth  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  rose  once  more  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  evening  dew ;  glow-worms 
glittered  with  trembling  light  in  the  dark-  I 
green  orange  thickets ;  and  the  silvery  light 
of  the  moon  illumined  the  magic  scene,  the 
beauty  of  which  could  not  be  conceived  even 
by<4he  most  powerful  imagination.  Plunged 
in  thought,  I  pursued  a  path  towards  the 
heights,  through  blooming  cactuses  and  aloes, 
and  under  gigantic  palm-trees,  when  sudden¬ 
ly,  on  the  slope  of  a  palm-grove,  1  observed 
a  large  building,  from  which  came  the  sound 
of  the  organ  and  singing.  This  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  first  in  Tahiti, 
formerly  an  idol-temple.  Thirty-five  large 
columns,  stems  of  the  breadfruit-tree,  support 
the  building,  the  nave  of  which  was  decorat¬ 
ed  with  flower-wreaths.  On  the  master-altar 
I  saw  a  picture  of  the  Madonna ;  a  priest  read 
the  mass ;  natives  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar  ;  boys  and  girls,  clad  in  white  garments, 
sang  to  the  sound  of  the  melancholy  organ. 
Soon  after,  the  priest,  an  old  man,  l^an  to 
preach  in  the  Tahitian  language  ;  a  native 
followed  him,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  blessings  of  faith. 

The  next  day  my  ardent  wish  was  fulfill¬ 


ed.  The  governor  sent  me  word  that  Queen 
Pomare  had  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  me, 
and  I  had  immediately  to  put  myself  in  rea¬ 
diness.  At  three  o’clock,  p.m.,  just  when 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  most  oppressive,  1 
went  forth,  accompanied  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  queen,  through  the  streets  of  Tahiti.  A 
half- naked  islander  carried  my  violin-box, 
whilst  the  missionary  instructed  me  in  the 
court-ceremonial  of  the  queen.  We  reached 
the  shore,  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  were 
rowed  to  the  isle  Papitee,  the  lesidence  of 
her  majesty.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  charming  picture  than  this  green  island  : 
on  one  shore,  studded  with  houses  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  on  the  other,  bordered  by  a  steep 
coral-reef,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
break  in  majestic  succession. 

We  reached  the  house  of  the  queen  by  a 
path  leading  through  a  palm-grove,  the 
outskirts  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  huts 
of  the  natives.  The  royal  residence  resem¬ 
bles  a  European  house,  with  large  windows 
and  a  balcony  ;  a  gilt  crown  on  the  top  desig¬ 
nates  it  as  the  dwelling  of  the  brown  queen. 
A  guardsman,  with  musket  and  heavy  sword, 
in  handsome  regimentals,  but  barefooted, 
was  pacing  to  and  fro  before  the  door  with 
military  gravity.  We  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money,  and  he  immediately  became  very  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  opened  the  gate  for  us.  The 
missionary  proceeded  direct  to  the  queen,  to 
announce  my  arrival,  while  I  had  to  stop  in 
the  waiting-room  on  the  ground-floor,  where 
there  was  no  other  furniture  than  a  long  ta¬ 
ble,  on  which  lay  asleep  a  stout  man  in  very 
primitive  costume.  Awakened  by  the  noise 
1  involuntarily  made,  he  yawned,  put  on  a 
green  dress  coat,  and  girded  himself  with  a 
rusty  sword,  seemingly  much  astonished  at 
the  intrusion  of  a  foreigner.  From  his  diplo¬ 
matic  look,  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  cham¬ 
berlain,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  ministers  of 
her  majesty,  stood  before  me.  1  bowed  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me,  the  missionary 
summoned  me  to  the  queen.  1  followed  him, 
first  through  a  long  passage,  decorated  with 
arms  and  trophies  ;  then  through  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  ladies-in- waiting  were  dress¬ 
ing  without  heeding  us.  1  had  here  to  tune 
my  violin,  and,  armed  with  fiddle  and  bow, 
I  was  introduced  into  the  next  room,  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen. 

Pomare  sat  on  palm- mats,  in  an  apartment 
adorned  with  chinti,  but  scantily  furnished. 
A  badly  painted  picture  hung  on  the  wall 
behind  her;  two  ladies-in-waiting  squatted 
at  her  side,  and  fanned  her  with  ostrich-fea- 
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thers.  Pomare,  about  thirty-six  years  old, 
is  rather  tall ;  her  frame  noble  and  well 
shaped;  and  her  deportment  not  without 
majesty.  Her  features,  full  of  expression, 
show  traces  of  great  beauty,  though  her  thick 
lips  and  yellowish-brown  complexion  detract 
from  the  effect.  Her  rich  dark  hair  was  con¬ 
fined  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  large  comb, 
and  her  brow  was  adorned  with  a  simple  gold 
circle.  Her  muslin  robe  of  light  blue  color, 
wide  on  the  shoulders,  and  drawn  close  round 
her  waist,  reached  scarcely  beyond  her  knees ; 
her  arms  and  feet  were  bare,  adorned  with 
corals  and  shells ;  and  her  great-toe  was 
dyed  of  a  red  hue,  and  encircled  with  gold 
rings. 

Not  to  infringe  upon  Tahitian  etiquette,  I 
bowed  as  low  as  possible,  and  then  began  the 
concert  with  a  few  simple  melodies ;  but  Po¬ 
mare  did  not  listen,  carrying  on  a  loud  conver¬ 
sation  with  her  ladies.  I  was  much  disappoint¬ 
ed,  and  thought  soon  I  had  better  go  ;  but  to 
try  my  luck,  I  struck  up  variations  on  Jan- 
Jcet  DoodU.  She  seemed  to  know  it — nodded 
— and  was  soon  so  charmed,  that  she  sent  for 
her  two  children,  who  became,  indeed,  a  most 
satisfactory  audience.  The  prince-royal,  a 
little  fellow,  began  to  clap  his  hands;  and 
the  princess,  about  thirteen  years  old,  danced 
to  the  music,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
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queen,  at  whose  order  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  court  assembled  around 
me. 

The  royal  consort,  a  gigantic  islander,  ap¬ 
peared  barefooted,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
courtiers,  and  began  to  touch  my  hands,  my 
bow,  my  fiddle,  so  that  I  could  scarce  con¬ 
tinue  to  play.  I  was  at  length  so  much 
squeezed  by  the  crowd,  that  1  began  to  have 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  my 
instrument ;  but  Pomare  soon  dismissed  her 
court,  and  remained  alone  with  me.  She 
wished  to  examine  my  violin,  touched  the 
strings,  and  then  returned  the  instrument. 
I  now  played  a  Tahitian  melody,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  please  her  much.  She  asked  whether 
I  came  from  France  ;  and  when  I  told  her  I 
was  not  a  Frenchman,  she  shook  my  hand, 
and  whispered :  “Ido  not  like  those  fellows.” 
Of  course  she  has  reason  enough  not  to  like 
them,  since  they  have  deprived  her  of  her 
power,  and  reduced  her  to  mere  nominal 
royalty.  She  now  untied  a  small  gold  cross 
from  her  necklace  of  corals,  and  handed  it  to 
me,  with  the  words :  “  Take  this  as  a  keep¬ 
sake  from  Pomare.”  I  bowed  once  more  to 
her  majesty  ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  left  the  royal  residence  and  the  island 
Papitee.  I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to 
Tahiti.  To-morrow,  I  sail  for  Australia. 


From  the  Bevae  dee  Denz  Mondet. 

THE  ZOUAVES. 


“  What  are  the  Zouaves  ?”  is  a  question 
frequently  asked  when  the  name  of  the  three 
brave  regiments  occurs  in  the  accounts  from 
the  Crimea.  An  answer  to  this  inquiry 
appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  dee 
Deux  Mondet,  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of 
these  remarkable  warriors.  We  present  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  translated  from 
it,  which  we  think  will  prove  interesting. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1830,  General 
Chausel  took  the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Africa,  the  mission  with  which  he 
was  charged  not  being  very  easy  of  fulfil¬ 
ment,  nor  even  very  clearly  defined.  He 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  reduced 
army,  without  precise  instructions ;  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  intrigues  and  various  difficulties ; 
having  before  him  an  unknown  country. 


scarcely  described  by  a  few  forgotten  trav¬ 
ellers,  with  a  population  savage  and  warlike, 
but  accustomed  to  receive  ^ts  laws  from 
Algiers,  and  now  plunged  into  anarchy  by 
the  fall  of  the  Dey.  All  the  Turks  had  been 
expelled,  and  this  completed  his  embarrass¬ 
ment;  for  they  who,  for  ages,  had  been 
suspected  and  obeyed  by  the  Arabs,  would 
have  been  ready  and  willing  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  their  conquerors.  This  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  has  been  severely  condemned  : 
its  ultimate  results,  however,  have  been  most 
fortunate ;  for  the  government  of  the  Arabs 
being  conducted  directly  by  Europeans,  has 
promoted  a  degree  of  order,  civilization,  and 
progress,  which  could  never  have  been 
hoped  for  from  the  Mussulman  domination. 
At  the  close  of  1830,  however,  the  incouve- 
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niences  alone  of  tbe  measure  were  felt ;  and  | 
General  Chausel,  in  order  to  remedy  them 
in  part,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of 
bis  effective  troops,  organized  corps  of  native 
infantry  and  cavalry.  By  a  royal  order, 
dated  the  21st  March,  1831,  two  battaliona 
were  formed,  which  received  the  name  of 
Zouaves — in  Arabic,  Zouaoua.  The  Zouaoua 
are  a  tribe,  or  rather  a  confederation  of  the 
Kabyle  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  most  remote 
gorges  of  tbe  Jurjura  ;  a  race  of  proud,  in> 
trepid,  industrious  men,  whose  submission 
to  the  Turks  was  never  more  than  nominal, 
but  who  were  very  well  known  in  Algiers. 
Thither  they  frequently  repaired,  in  order  to 
exchange  their  oil  and  the  products  of  their 
coarse  industry,  for  the  commodities  which 
were  not  to  be  had  in  their  poor  mountains. 
As  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  excel¬ 
lent  warriors,  and  as  their  military  services 
had  been  occasionally  hired  by  the  princes 
of  Barbary,  their  name  was  bestowed  on  the 
new  militia.  A  mixed  multitude  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  receiving  into  its  ranks,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  origin,  all  the  natives,  mountaineers 
and  men  of  tbe  plains,  town  workmen  and 
country  laborers,  Kabyles,  Arabs,  and  Coul- 
ouglis.  Chiefs,  however,  were  necessary — 
these  were  chosen  from  amongst  tbe  French 
ofScers — and  in  order  to  leaven  the  mass  of 
natives  with  the  European  element,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  Parisian  populace,  were  enrolled. 

Six  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  its 
formation,  when  the  new  corps  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  on  the  mountain  of  Mouzaia; 
and  from  that  time,  during  tbe  whole  Af¬ 
rican  campaign,  the  Zouaves  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courage  and  fidelity. 

This  corps  was  remarkable  both  for  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  irregular  troops ;  and 
when,  in  1841,  Marshal  Bugeaud  took  the 
command  of  tbe  troops  in  Algeria,  he  very 
soon  appreciated  their  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

See  them  at  the  bivouac  ;  some  men  come 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  run  to  the  nearest 
spring  to  fill  their  canteens,  before  the  water 
has  been  made  muddy  by  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  and  mules.  Presently,  their 
little  tents — formed  by  ripping  their  bag¬ 
gage-sacks,  fastening  them  together  with 
packthread,  and  propping  them  up  with 
sticks — are  ready  ;  fires  are  lighted,  as  if  by 
magic ;  and  cooking  begins.  The  evening 
soup  is  quickly  made,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  onions,  lard,  and  bread ;  or,  if  these  in¬ 
gredients  be  wanting,  some  liquid  coffee  is 
filled  with  pounded  biscuit,  and  transformed 


into  a  sort  of  paste,  which  might  not,  per¬ 
haps,  please  a  fastidious  palate,  but  which 
is  both  tonic  and  nourishing.  The  meat  is 
kept  slowly  stewing  during  the  night,  in  or¬ 
der  to  furnish  the  morning  repast;  but 
sometimes  the  sportsmen  of  the  division  may 
enrich  the  larder  with  a  bare,  a  tortoise,  or 
some  fish,  not  to  speak  of  an  occasional  ben, 
kid,  or  lamb,  brought  in  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  mystery,  and  most  probably  not  pro¬ 
cured  after  a  very  orthodox  fashion.  Supper 
is  eaten,  the  last  pipe  smoked,  and  while  one 
party  sleep,  tbe  remainder  change  their 
place  in  silence,  lest  their  position  should  be 
known  by  tbe  enemy.  Follow  the  oflScer  on 
duty  in  bis  rounds,  and  despite  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity,  he  will  show  you,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  a  Zouave  lying  flat  on  his  face 
and  hands  beneath  the  shadow  of  tbe  sum¬ 
mit,  his  eye  on  the  watch,  and  bis  finger  on 
tbe  trigger  of  his  gun.  A  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  middle  of  a  path  which  crosses  a  wood, 
and  which  a  party  of  soldiers  occupied  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  they  are  no  longer  there. 
However,  the  marauding  enemy  who  may 
happen  to  approach  the  camp  in  order  to 
attempt  a  robbery  or  a  surprise,  carefully 
avoids  this  fire,  round  which  he  thinks  the 
French  are  encamped.  He  throws  himself 
into  the  wood,  and  there  falls  beneath  the 
bayonets  of  tbe  ambushed  Zouaves,  who 
strike  noiselessly,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the 
trap,  by  signifying  their  presence  to  the 
comrades  of  their  victim. 

One  night — it  was  a  singular  instance — 
their  vigilance  was  at  fault,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Emir,  gliding  into  the  midst  of  their 
encampment,  opened  on  them  a  murderous 
fire.  The  attack  was  so  sudden,  that  fur  a 
moment  the  soldiers  hesitated  to  rise,  until 
their  officers  set  them  tbe  example.  Marshal 
Bugeaud  was  the  first  to  arrive :  two  men 
instantly  fell  dead  beneath  bis  vigorous  arm. 
Speedily  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  the 
Zouaves,  and  the  enemy  routed.  When  the 
fighting  was  over,  and  order  re-established, 
the  marshal  observed,  by  tbe  light  of  the 
bivouac-fires,  that  the  soldiers  smiled  as  they 
looked  at  him.  He  put  bis  band  to  his  head, 
and  found  that  his  head-dress  was  identical 
with  that  of  Beranger’s  Roi  d’Yvetot — viz., 
a  white  cotton  night-cap  !  He  immediately 
called  for  his  helmet,  and  a  thousand  voices 
shouted  :  “  The  marshal’s  helmet !  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  helmet!”  This  became  a  sort  of  by¬ 
word  in  the  army  ;  and  the  next  day,  when 
the  trumpets  were  sounding  the  march,  the 
Zouaves  sang  in  chorus,  by  way  of  an  ac¬ 
companiment  : 
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Hast  tbou  seen  the  lielmet, 

The  helmet,  the  helmet  7 
Hast  thoa  seen  the  brave  helmet 
Of  Father  Bugeaud  ? 

From  that  time  the  trumpet-march  was 
known  as  “  the  helmet and  the  hero  of  the 
anecdote  himself  used  to  laugh  good-humor¬ 
edly,  and  say  :  “  Sound  the  helmet." 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  marshal,  af¬ 
ter  one  of  the  first  razzias,  or  forays,  executed 
by  bis  orders,  examined  with  considerable 
satisfaction  a  fine  fiock  of  sheep,  which  had 
been  brought  in  for  the  commissariat.  He 
went  into  bis  tent,  and  lay  down  to  sleep, 
but  was  suddenly  aroused  by  certain  signifi¬ 
cant  bleatings.  He  hastens  out,  he  sees  his  I 
Zouaves  and  his  muttons  all  mingled  togeth¬ 
er,  and  ready  to  vanish,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  guards.  Full  of  fury,  the  marshal  in  his 
shirt,  and  sword  in  band,  rushes  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  Zouaves  disap¬ 
pear  in  double-quick  time,  and  to  do  the  sheep 
too.  Subsequent  researches  made  in  their 
bivouac  are  attended  with  no  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  :  no  one  was  absent  at  the  roll-call ;  no 
one  had  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  sheep.  Mar¬ 
shal  Bugeaud  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh. 

Another  day,  the  Zouaves  formed  the  rear¬ 
guard  ;  the  column  they  belonged  to  brought 
into  the  Tell  an  immense  population,  who 
bad  been  captured,  after  having  for  a  long 
time  followed  the  fortunes  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
The  advanced-guard  had  set  out  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and  although  they 
were  on  a  plain,  at  seven  o’clooJt  the  last  fam¬ 
ilies  had  not  yet  left  the  bivouac.  They  had 
to  journey  eleven  leagues  before  they  came 
to  water.  On  that  day,  the  Zouaves  were 
more  like  charitable  women  than  mercenary 


out.  In  the  month  of  April  of  the  following 
year,  after  six  months  of  perpetual  marching 
and  fighting,  the  first  battalion  of  Zouaves  en¬ 
tered  Blidah,  covered  with  glorious  rags.  It 
happened  that  the  Grand -duke  Constantine, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  had  just  landed 
at  Algiers,  and  testified  a  desire  to  see  these 
troops,  whose  renown  had  reached  even  St. 
Petersburg.  That  night  the  Zouaves  re¬ 
ceived  their  new  uniform  ;  and  at  nine  o’clock 
the  next  morning  they  were  at  Boufarik, 
awaiting  the  young  prince. 

When  he,  descending  from  his  carriage, 
beheld  them  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  a 
green  meadow,  flanked  by  two  squadrons  of 
spahis,  he  could  not  conceal  bis  surprise  ;  for 
he  learned  that  this  band,  of  an  aspect  so 
original,  and  yet  so  compact  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  well  drilled,  had  returned  only  the 
evening  before,  had  marched  six  leagues  that 
morning,  and  during  the  last  six  months  had 
known  no  other  bed  than  the  earth,  and  no 
other  roof  than  the  sky.  The  Orand-duke 
ConstanUne,  we  fancy,  brought  away  with 
him,  from  that  review,  impressions  which 
subsequent  events  in  the  Crimea  have  by  no 
means  tended  to  efface. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1854,  the  Zouaves, 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  quitted  Algeria  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Blast.  They  were  about 
to  face  that  enemy  who  bad  so  hotly  dis¬ 
puted  with  Frenchmen  the  fields  of  Eyiau 
and  Moskva ;  they  were  about  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  that  English  infantry  whose  im¬ 
movable  solidity  Frenchmen  had  so  often  ex¬ 
perienced  to  their  cost.  Well  have  the  brave 
bands  of  Africa  fulfilled  the  expectations 
formed  of  their  prowess. 

What  Frenchman  can  read  without  joy  and 
pride  the  accounts  given  of  them  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  correspondence,  whether  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  climbing  like  cats  up  the  heights 
of  the  Alma,”  or  ”  bounding  like  panthers 
through  the  thickets  of  Inkermann  l’’ 
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From  Bontley’t  Miteollonf. 

PROSINTtS  about  the  essayists  and  reviewers. 

III. — Lkich  IIcnt. 


Tempora  mutnntur ;  few  men  (hardly  even 
the  constant  subscribers  to  the  inconstant 
though  invaluable  Times')  can  have  felt  this 
more  vividly  than  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  without, 
meanwhile,  a  like  sense  of  the  sequel,  nos  et 
mutamur  in  illis.  His  subjective  expert-  | 
ences  of  change  have  kept  no  sort  of  pace  with  | 
his  objective, — his  ah  intrd  development  of 
life  and  character  with  his  ab  extra  position 
in  relation  to  the  age.  He  continues  in  his 
writings  very  much  the  same,  in  all  elemen¬ 
tary  and  essential  qualities,  that  he  was  when 
bullied,  badgered,  biuted,  without  ruth,  near¬ 
ly  a  half  century  ago ;  but  he  is  now  treated 
with  politeness ;  and  more,  respect ;  and 
more  still,  cordiality  ;  in  many  quarters 
where  his  mere  name  used  to  be  the  signal 
for  crying  Havoc!  and  letting  slip  against 
Cockneydom,  and  its  facile  princeps,  the  dogs 
of  war — from  the  big  bay-hounds  whose  bite 
some  Cockneys  found  mortal,  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  dogs  and  all,  of  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet¬ 
heart  breed,  which  barked  at  him ;  and  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  hostile  corps  every  degree 
of  deep-mouthed  and  of  yelping  utterance, 
whether 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 

Hound,  or  spaniel,  brache,  or  lym. 

Bob-tail  tyke,  or  trundle  tail— 

as  Poor  Tom  catalogues  them ;  and  with 
Poor  Tom  we  may  now  add,  “  Dogs  leap  the 
hatch,  and  all  are  fled — see,  see,  see  !”  We 
are  improving  in  the  courtesy  of  polemics ; 
are  learning  to  make  allowances,  to  give 
credit  fur  sincerity  in  our  opponents,  and  to 
act  out  more  and  more,  as  we  get  farther 
and  farther  from  the  golden  age,  the  golden 
rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and 
tolerating  all  we  can,  lest  we  become  intole¬ 
rable  altogether.  To  this  state  of  things 
Mr.  Leigh  llunt’s  own  example  and  precepts 
have  largely  and  sensibly  contributed.  Dif¬ 
fer  we  never  so  much  from  his  creed,  this 
at  least  we  are  fain  to  own.  And  pleasant  it 
is  to  mark  the  change  in  tj^e  world’s  tone 


towards  him  and  treatment  of  him  ;  to  turn 
from  his  imprisonment  by  Georgius  Rex  to 
his  pension  grant  by  Victoria  Regina. 

A  rare  thing  it  is,  and  a  beautiful,  to  see 
in  hoary  eld  a  virgin-heart  kept  unspotted 
from  the  world — the  world’s  polutions,  de- 
fllements,  and  sins.  Rare  too  it  is,  and  re¬ 
freshing,  to  see  a  veteran,  a  “  battered  se¬ 
nior,”  with  a  boyish  heart,  unwilhered  by 
the  world, — the  world’s  scorching  summer 
blasts  and  wintry  chills.  Rare  and  refreshing 
it  is  to  meet  with  an  actual  impersonation  of 
that  familiar  appellative,  an  old  boy.  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  bis  writings,  is  very  near  the 
mark.  Like  Friscobaldo,  in  the  play,  age 
hath  not  command  of  his  blood — for  all 
Time’s  sickle  hath  gone  over  to  him,  he  is 
Leigh  Hunt  still;  his  resolve  being,  that  his 
“  heart  shall  never  have  a  wrinkle  in  it  while 
he  can  cry  Hem  I  with  a  clear  voice.”*  As 
it  has  been  smd  of  one  of  old  time,  “on  se  le 
figure  ayant  toujours  gardd  quelque  chose 
de  jeune,  de  riant, — un  de  ces  visages  qui 
sont  tout  dtonnes  d’avoir  des  cheveux  blancs.’’ 
Alluding  in  one  of  his  essays  to  (strangely  as¬ 
sorted  couple !)  Jean  Jacques  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  our  essayist  says  of  himself : 


*  Hippouto.  I  see,  Friscobaldo,  age  hath  not 
command  of  your  blood ;  for  all  Time’s  sickle  hath 
gone  over  you,  you  are  Orlando  still. 

Orlando.  Why,  my  Lord,  are  not  the  fields 
mown  and  cat  down  again,  and  stript  bare,  and 
et  wear  they  not  pied  coats  again  I  Though  my 
ead  be  like  a  leek,  white,  may  not  my  heart  be 
like  the  blade,  green  f 

Hip.  Scarce  can  I  read  the  stories  on  your  brow. 
Which  age  hath  wrrit  there  ;  you  look  youth¬ 
ful  atill. 

Orl.  I  eat  snakes,  my  Lord,  I  eat  snakes.  My 
heart  shall  never  have  a  wrinkle  in  it  so  long  as  I 
can  cry  Hem  I  with  a  clear  voice.  .... 

Hip.  Yon  are  the  happier  roan,  sir. 

Of  this  old  boy  Hazlitt  says,  “  Old  honest  Decker’s 
Signior  Orlando  Friscobaldo  1  shall  never  forget  I 
I  became  only  of  late  acquainted  with”  him ;  but 
the  bargain  between  us  is,  I  trust,  for  life.  We 
sometimes  regret  that  we  bad  not  sooner  met  with 
characters  like  these,  that  seem  to  raise,  revive,  ard 
give  a  new  zest  to  our  being,”  die. 
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“  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  as  romantic  m  my  ] 
conduct  as  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  or  as 
poetical  in  my  nature  as  the  bard  of  Rydal- 
mount;  but  I  have,  by  nature,  perhaps, 
greater  animal  spirits  than  either ;  and  a  bit 
of  health  is  a  6ne  prism  to  see  fancies  by.”* 
We  may  apply  to  him  some  lines  of  that  same 
bard  of  Rydalmount — 

I  moved  among  mankind 
With  genial  feelings  still  predominant ; 

When  erring,  erring  on  the  better  part, 

And  in  the  kinder  spirit ;  placable, 

Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men 
See  as  they  have  been  taught.f 

Nevertheless  they  wholly  misread  the  man,  if 
ever  they  can  have  read  him  at  all,  who  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  creature  of  levity  all  compact 
— as  if,  like  another  of  Wordsworth’s  char¬ 
acters,  “  as  if  to  bask  in  sunshine  were  his 
only  task.”  He  is  very  gay,  very  vivacious, 
very  jaunty,  and,  sometimes,  more  than  a 
little  flippant  and  coxcombical ;  but  he  is  not 
one  of  your  frothy  frivolists,  who  have  always 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  to  say,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  saying  it.  If  he  never  turns  from  lively 
to  severe,  at  least  he  solidifies  and  relieves 
(basso  relievo)  his  gay  with  grave.  His 
characteristic  has  not  inaccurately  been  de¬ 
fined,  “  earnestness  at  ease.”  He  says  serious 
things  as  weighty  as  are  said  by  the  emi¬ 
nently  serious  and  the  overpoweringly  grave, 
but  in  a  more  airy  manner,  in  words  that 
glide  more  trippingly  off  the  tongue.  By¬ 
ron  seems  to  have  been  at  first  struck  with 
this  serious  side  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  character, 
and  remarks  (1813):  “  He  reminds  me  of  the 
Pym  and  Hampden  times — much  talent, 
great  independence  of  spirit,  and  an  austere, 
yet  not  repulsive  aspect adding,  “  he  is 
the  bigot  of  virtue  (not  religion),  and  en¬ 
amoured  of  the  beauty  of  that  empty  *  name,’ 
as  the  last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,  and 
every  day  proves  it.”J  Haydon,  about  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  journalizes  his 
appreciation  of  Hunt’s  “  honesty  of  principle 
and  unfailing  love  of  truth,”  as  not  less  at¬ 
tractive  and  distinguishing  than  his  pre-em¬ 
inence  in  “  wit  and  fun,  quotation  and  im- 
promptu.”§  Shelley’s  poetical  portraiture 

•  “  The  World  of  Books.” 
f  Wordsworth  :  Prelude.”  Book  zL 
^  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron. 

g  Haydon,  together  with  Wilkie,  was  anxiona  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  theatrioal  eritie  of  the 
Newt,  and  thus  records  his  impression  after  the 
long^-for  interview  had  been  brought  about:  “I 
thought  him  with  hie  black  bushy  hair,  black  eyes, 
pale  face,  and  '  nose  of  taste,'  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
a  London  editor  as  could  imagined ;  assuming 


of  his  friend  represents  him  grave  as  well  as 

g»y: 

You  will  see  Hunt ;  one  of  tlwse  happy  souls 
Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  w  ithout  whom 
This  world  would  smell  like  whdt  it  is — a  tomb; 
Who  is,  what  others  seem. 

And  there  U  he  with  his  eternal  pun*. 

Which  beat  the  dullest  brains  for  smiles,  like  duns 
Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet’s  door; 

Alas!  it  is  no  use  to  say  “  I  am  poor!” 

Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  he  will  look 
Tnings  wiser  than  were  ever  said  in  book, 

Except  ill  S'likspoare’s  wises  t  tenderness.* 

He  calls  himself,  indeed,  a  son  of  mirth 
and  melancholy — “  for  my  father’s  Christian 
name,”  says  he,  “  was  Isaac  \  tlebr.  **  laugh¬ 
ter”!,  and  my  mother’s  was  Mary  (“  bitter¬ 
ness”) — and  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  my  mother  smile,  except  in  sor¬ 
rowful  tenderness,  so  my  father’s  shouts  of 
laughter  are  now  ringing  in  my  ears.”!  He 
is  neither  his  father’s  child,  nor  his  mother’s, 
exclusively. 

Had  he  been  cither  exclusively,  he  could 
hardly  have  surmounted  so  happily  the  flood 
of  opposition  which  once  set  in  against  him. 
He  was  by  repute  the  prince  of  the  Cock¬ 
neys,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination.  With  this  unenvied  principal¬ 
ity  and  power  his  name  and  fame  are  widely, 
if  not  eternally,  associated.  “Leigh  Hunt,” 
writes  M.  Philarete  Chasles,  “  hardiment 
liberal  et  chef  de  Y Examiner,  s’exposait 
bravement  a  tons  les  coups.  C'etait  lui  qui 
passait  pour  chef  de  ce  groupe  bien  impuis- 
sant  et  bien  faible  des  podtes  liboraux,  i6unis 
par  une  epilhete  railleuse  sous  le  nom  de 
YEcole  des  badauds  ( Cockney- School) ;  pauv- 
res  gens,  en  effet,  qui  vivaient  a  Londres,  ne 
pouvant  gucre  admirer  la  nature  dans  les 
chateaux  qu’ils  n’avaient  pas.”|  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince ;  Mr.  Hunt’s  withers  are 

yet  moderate,  sarcastic  yet  genial,  with  a  smattering 
of  everything  and  mastery  of  nothing ;  affecting 
the  dictator,  the  poet  the  politician,  the  critic,  and 
the  sceptic,  whichever  would,  at  the  moment,  give 
him  the  air,  to  inferior  minds,  of  being  a  very 
superior  man.” 

In  1813  occurs  the  following  entiw  in  Haydon’s 
diary :  “  Spent  the  evening  with  Leigh  Hunt,  at 
West-end— walked  out  and  in  furiously  after  dinner, 
which  did  me  great  good.  Leigh  Hunt’s  society  is 
always  delightful :  I  do  not  kno|r  a  purer,  a  more 
virtuous  character,  or  a  more  witty,  funny,  and 
enlivening  man. — We  talked  of  his  approaching 
imprisonment” — Tatlok's  Ltfe  of  Haydon. 

*  Shelley’s  “  Poems  written  in  1820.”  (Letter 
to  Maria  Oiabome.) 

f  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt  (1860). 

^  Etudes  sur  la  Littirature  et  les  Mosura  de  I’An- 
gleterre  an  Xl^siicle. 
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unwrung  by  a  debniUon  of  thU  sort.  There 
it  a  fair  modicum  of  truth  in  what  has  been 
said  of  him,  that  hit  chief  title  to  the  Cock¬ 
ney  nom  de  guerra  (and  gvtrra  it  then  was, 
with  a  vengeance)  lay  in  hit  inextinguisha¬ 
ble  desire  to  find  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  the  persons  and^scenea  amidst  which  his 
lot  was  cast.  He  could  smell  freshness  in 
the  Hampstead  fields ;  he  could  discern  a 
fair  prospect  from  Highgate  Hill ;  he  could 
hear,  not  mere  discords  harsh  and  grating, 
but  Whittingtonian  music  in  the  sound  of 
Bow  bells.  He  stood  up  (though  no  native) 
for  the  city  in  whose  suburbs  his  tent  was 
pitched,  and  retorted  scorn  for  scorn  on 
those  who  derided  it — feeling  something  of 
the  indignation,  we  may  suppose,  of  another 
sort  of  prince  who  once  put  the  irate  query, 

Tif  yop  Totavr'  av  ovk  av  opyt^oir'  titq 
KAvuv,  a  vvv  av  aTifid^eig  noXtv  ;* 

As  for  a  Cockney  school  of  poetry,  if  there 
be  one,  that  he  contends,  in  his  Autobio^ra- 

f)hy,  is  simply  **  the  most  illustrious  in  Lng- 
and  for,  he  continues,  “  to  say  nothing  of 
Pope  and  Gray,  who  were  both  veritable 
Cockneys,  ‘  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bell,’  Milton  was  so  too ;  and  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  were  both  natives  of  the  City.” 
But  so  frightened  were  the  booksellers  by 
the  charge  of  Cockneyism,  that  he  found  it 
anything  but  a  vox  etpraterea  nihil.  It  is 
inconceivable,”  he  owns,  ”  to  what  extent  I 
suffered,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  because 
the  tide  of  affairs  was  against  me.f”  He  ig¬ 
nores,  however,  something  of  the  charge, 
when  he  limits  its  gravamen  to  a  mere  local 
accident.  It  was  not  the  living  near,  or  a 
certain  attachment  to,  London  and  its  envi¬ 
rons,  that  his  assmiants  fixed  upon  :  there 
was  a  real  or  imputed  affectation,  conceit, 
vulgar  dandyism  of  thought  and  phrase,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  peculiar  to  him  and  his  parasites, 
against  which  the  terna  Cockneyism  was  di¬ 
rected.  A  spice  of  this  mannerism,  more  or 
less  pungent,  fiavors  all  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt’s 
prose  and  verse,  from  the  first  day  until  now. 
His  foes  have  nauseated  it  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tive  degree  of  loathing,  and  his  friends  have 
owned  it,  whether  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh. 
He  refers,  himself,  apologetically  to  the 
bumptiousness  (not  that  he  uses  the  word, 
though)  of  his  early  critiques  in  the  Exam¬ 
iner,  which  he  and  his  brother  John  set  up 
in  1808.  “When  1  consider,”  says  he,  “all 


*  Sophosl.  (Edip.  Tyr.  347,  S48. 
f  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  vol.  iii. 


the  nonsense  and  extravagance  of  these  as¬ 
sumptions — all  the  harm  they  must  have 

done  me  in  discerning  eyes . I  blush  to 

think  what  a  simpleton  I  was,  and  how  much 
of  the  consequences  1  deserved.  It  is  out  of 
no  *  ostentation  of  candor’  that  I  make  this 
confession.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me.”* 
Byron  writes  of  him  half  a  dozen  years  la¬ 
ter,  “  He  is  perhaps  a  little  opinionative, 
as  all  men  who  are  the  eenlree  of  circlet, 
wide  or  narrow — the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together — 
must  be.”f  Haydon  describes  himself  as  list¬ 
ening  with  curiosity  to  Sir  Oracle’s  “republi¬ 
can  independence,  though  hating  his  effemi¬ 
nacy  and  Cockney  peculiarities,”  and  talks  of 
his  “jaunty  style”  of  reviewing  works  of  art, 

“  without  knowing  anything  of  its  technical¬ 
ities,”  true  to  his  character  as  endowed  “  with 
a  smattering  of  everything  and  mastery  of 
nothing.”!  But  there  are  vanities  and  ego¬ 
tisms,  as  M.  Sainte  Beuve  says,  “  qu’on  ex¬ 
cuse  et  qui  trouvent  gr&ce  par  leur  air  bein- 
veillant  et  naturel,”§  and  of  such  are  Leigh 
Hunt’s,  unless  we  mistake  outright  himself 
and  the  mass  of  bis  readers. 

Those  readers  are  many,  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Perhaps  not  »o  many  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Else,  why  have  Leigh  Hunt’s  literary 
undertakings  more  than  once  signally  failed  ? 

I  Is  it  from  bis  deficiency  in  babiis  of  business 
and  worldly  tact  ? — a  deficiency  partly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  his  avowed  innocence  of  arith¬ 
metic  ;  for  he  says  of  himself,  writing  in 
1850,  and  referring  to  a  period  about  fifty 
years  earlier,  when  he  was  a  yellow-legged 
blue-coat  boy,  “  A  boy  might  arrive  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  in  the  grammar-8chool,||  and 
not  know  his  multiplication-table  ;  which  was 
the  case  with  myself.  Nor  do  I  know  it  to 
this  day !”  He  adds:  “The  fault  was  not 
my  fault  at  the  time  ;  but  I  ought  to  hare 
repaired  it  when  I  went  out  in  the  world ; 
and  great  is  the  mischief  which  it  has  done 
me.”*[  Instances  of  his  unarithmetical  ways 
and  means  might  perhaps  be  culled  from  his 
writings,  and  provoke  hard-headed  Cockers 
and  Cockerlings  to  crow  with  inaritbmetica- 
ble  laughter  [aviipiOfiovyeXaofia):  one  we 
remember,  where  he  says  that  Mary  Tudor 
“  sent  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  people  to 
the  stake  during  a  short  reign  of  five  years 

*  Autobiography,  vol.  ii. 

f  Moore’a  Life  of  Byrou. 

t  Taylor’s  Life,  Ac.,  of  Haydon. 

I  Cauaeriee  du  LundL 

I  A*  distinct  from  the  writing-school  (at  Christ 
Hoapital). 

^  Autobiography,  vol.  L 
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and  four  months ;  which,  upon  an  average,” 
he  computes,  “  is  upwards  of  four  a  week !’  * 
Possibly  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;f  but  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion,  not  to  say  a  malicious  one, 
that  the  pen  was  quite  as  likely  to  slip,  and 
rather  more  so,  when  working  out  the  Marian 
statistics  by  the  agency  of  horrid  divisors  and 
dividends,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  not  at  all  at 
home,  than  when  inserting  the  result  in  a 
fair  copy  of  composition,  in  which  he  thor¬ 
oughly  I*  so.  But  whatever  the  cause  of 
his  failure  in  magazine  directorship,  the  effect 
is  patent.  Admirably  adapted  as  his  speci- 
Gc  talent  would  seem,  for  managing  a  peri¬ 
odical,  he  has  been  unsuccessful  where  the 
Chambers’  Brothers,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
and  others,  have  signally  flourished  and  are 
flourishing.  Numerous  are  the  periodicals 
in  which  he  has  borne  a  part,  and  in  none 
without  his  native  grace,  pleasantry,  and  1 
cleverness.  Not  to  speak  of  those  prosper¬ 
ous  issues,  the  Newt  and  the  Examiner,  there 
have  been  the  Indicator  (and  most  truly  was 
he  told,  “  The  Indicative  is  your  Potential 
mood”),  the  Companion  and  the  Seer,  the 
Re/ector  (of  which  he  was  editor,  aided  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Aikin  family,  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  [all  of  them  blue-coat 
6oy«]  Barnes,  Dyer,  Aristophanes  Mitchel, 
and  Euripides  Scholefield, — but  which  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  fourth  number  for  want  of  funds), 
the  Liberal  (nearly  half  of  which  was  in 
Hunt’s  autograph — his  chief  associates  in 
this,  another  bad  speculation,  being  Byron 
and  Hazlitt),  the  London  Journal  (a  most 
agreeable  melange,  which  ought  to  be  circu¬ 
lating  still,  to  the  recreation  of  thousands 
and  the  proGt  of  one,  and  which  even  the  ed¬ 
itor’s  hard-hitting  foe,  Christopher  North, 
welcomed  with  no  stinted  praise,  and  pro- 


*  Female  Sovereigns  of  England.  (Reprinted 
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t  Let  us  hope  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  not 
an  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  unbiblioal  as  well  as 
nnarithmetical  turn  of  mind, — the  ascribing  to 
Shelley  a  cherished  intimacy  with  the  Gospel  of 
St.  James.  Shelley,  he  tells  ns  (and  we  rejoice),  took 
a  “  great,  though  peculiar,  and  often  admiring  in¬ 
terest”  in  the  Bible — especially  the  book  of  Job. 
For  his  Christianity,  it  is  added  (and  we  are  putzled), 
ha  went  to  the  "  gospel  of  Sk  James.” — AiUobiogra- 
phy,  vol.  iL 

’Fis  an  awkward  trick  some  pens  have  of  stum¬ 
bling  on  sacred  ground.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  remem¬ 
ber,  makes  a  schoolmaster  set  as  an  imposition  (it  is 
somewhere  in  Dotnbey  and  Son)  "  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians.”  What  would  that  peda¬ 
gogue’s  pupils,  and  their  parents,  have  thought  of 
him,  had  he  set  the  Second  f  in  what  recondite  stores 
of  apocrypha  and  antilegomena  would  they  have  sought 
for  the  hid  treasure  f 


nounced  it  an  essential  to  his  breakfast-table), 
the  Monthly  Repository,  and  finally  Leigh 
Hunt's  Journal,  which  opened  so  promising¬ 
ly  with  papers  by  himself,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Savage  Landor,  and  R.  Horne,  but  closed 
with  the  pace  and  the  catastrophe  of  a  gal¬ 
loping  decline.  As  a  weekly  sheet  devoted 
specially  to  belles  lettres,  cheap  but  not  nasty, 
it  left  a  gap  which  has  not  yet  been  filled  up. 

In  these  varied  periodicals,  what  an  array 
of  lively,  gleesome,  witty,  humorous,  fanciful 
suggestive  “  articles  ”  has  Leigh  Hunt  pro¬ 
duced,  to  “pleasure”  the  light-hearted  and 
laughter-loving,  the  sick  and  the  solitary ! 
Pleasanter  pastime,  in  its  proper  sense,  it 
were  hard  to  find,  of  a  light  literary  sort,  than 
such  chatty  discourses  as  those  he  has  indit¬ 
ed,  formally  or  occasionally,  always  knowing 
how  to  begin  and  where  to  stop,  on  topics 
just  amusing  enough  to  challenge  general 
perusal ;  witness  his  gossip  about  Getting  up 
on  Cold  Mornings,  and  the  luxurious  sophisms 
of  an  ingenious  Her  in  bed  ;  about  a  Day  by 
the  Fire,  with  its  babble  of  snug  in-door  en¬ 
joyments  —  the  poker’s  provocation  of  a 
blaze,  a  sudden  empyreal  enthusiasm,  which 
glorifies  the  breakfast-table,  and  makes 

The  conscious  wight,  rejoicing  in  the  heat. 

Rub  the  blithe  knees,  and  toast  th’ alternate  feet — 

the  crisp  sound  of  the  rolls,  the  charm  of  the 
uncut  newspaper, — and  then  again  evening’s 
twilight  on  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same 
seat,  an  easy-chair,  when  the  window  is  be¬ 
coming  imperceptibly  darker,  and  the  fire 
assumes  a  more  glooming  presence,  and  the 
contemplatist  is  absorbed  in  his  fancies, — the 
only  time  this,  perhaps,  at  which  sheer  idle¬ 
ness  is  salutary  and  refreshing,— -every  trick 
and  aspect  of  the  fire  observed  with  the  small¬ 
est  effort,  so  that  nothing  escapes  the  eye  and 
the  imagination,  whether  a  coal  falling  in,  or 
a  fleeting  fume,  or  a  miniature  mockery  of  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  whatever  the  dissolving 
views  presented  within  the  grate — shifting 
forms,  perchance,  of  hills,  and  vales,  and 
gulfs,  of  fiery  Alps  and  black  precipices,  from 
which  swart  fairies  seem  about  to  spring  away 
on  sable  wings,— or  walled  towns,  and  figures 
of  unknown  animals — “  till  at  last,  the  ragged 
coals,  tumbling  together,  reduce  the  vision  to 
chaos,  and  the  huge  profile  of  a  gaunt  and 
grinning  face  seems  to  make  a  jest  of  all  that 
has  passed;” — or  about  Sleep,  which  he 
thinks  most  graceful  in  an  infant ;  soundest, 
in  one  who  has  been  tired  in  the  open  air; 
complelest,  to  the  seaman  after  a  hard  voy¬ 
age  ;  most  welcome,  to  the  mind  haunted  with 
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one  idea ;  most  touching  to  look  at,  in  the 
parent  that  has  wept ;  lightest,  in  the  playful 
child  ;  proudest,  in  the  bride  adored  ;  and  the 
prose  and  poetry,  the  ridiculous  and  solemn 
aspects  of  which,  he  sketches  in  his  happiest 
style ;  or  about  Shaking  Hands,  about  Slicks, 
atout  the  Shops  of  London,  about  the  Graces 
and  Anxieties  of  Pig-dri?ing,  about  Beds 
and  Bedrooms,  about  the  Inside  of  an  Omni¬ 
bus,  and,  in  fine,  as  the  last  title  suggests, 
de  OMNIBUS  rtbus,  et  quibusdam  aliis — the 
alii$  being  to  the  omnibug  almost  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Scotch  bittock,  that’s  “  over,” 
to  the  Scotch  mile. 

Give  him  nothing  to  have  and  to  hold  (forth 
about)  but  “  A  Pinch  of  Snuff,”*  and  he  will 
titillate  your  optic  nerve  as  you  read,  as  pun- 
gently  as  his  subject  could  your  olfactory. 
He  will  allow  that  snuff-taking  is  an  odd-cus¬ 
tom  ;  that  if  we  came  suddenly  upon  it  in  a 
foreign  country,  it  might  make  us  split  our 
sides  with  laughter — to  see,  par  exemple,  a 
grave  gentleman  take  a  little  casket  out  of  his 
pocket,  put  a  finger  and  thumb  in,  and  then, 
with  the  most  serious  air  possible,  as  if  he 
was  doing  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
of  his  life,  proceed  to  thrust,  and  keep  thrust¬ 
ing  it,  at  his  nose — thereupon  shaking  his 
head,  or  his  waistcoat,  or  his  nose  itself,  or 
all  three,  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  has  done 
his  duty,  and  satisfied  the  most  serious  claims 
of  his  well-being.  But  if  snuff-taking  has  its 
ludicrous  side,  its  philosophy  is  also  treated 
of.  The  snuff-box  is  declared  to  have  a 
pacifying  magic,  of  which  the  handful  of 
dust  with  which  the  Latin  poet  settles  his 
wars  of  the  bees  was  a  type  and  figure : 

Hi  motus  animomm,  atqne  hec  certamina  tanta, 
Puiveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent — 

These  movements  of  high  minds,  these  mortal  foes. 
Give  but  a  pinch  of  dust,  and  you  compose. 

Then  the  classes  of  snuff-takers  are  discri¬ 
minated  :  the  epigrammatic,  who  came  to  the 
point  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  whom  the 
pungency  is  everything,  and  who  use  a  sharp 
and  severe  snuff — a  sort  of  essence  of  pins’ 
points ;  the  utbane,  who  value  the  style  as 
much  as  the  sensation,  and  offer  the  box 
around  them  as  much  out  of  dignity  as. be¬ 
nevolence;  the  irritable,  again,  and  the  bash¬ 
ful,  and  the  economical,  and  the  gesticulatory. 
One  thing  puzzles  the  essayist, — how  lovers, 
and  ladies,  ever  came  to  take  snuff — and  anon 
he  dashes  you  off  a  fancy  sketch  of  two  lovers 
in  Queen  Anne’s  lime,  each  with  snuff  box 


in  hand,  who  have  just  come  to  an  explana¬ 
tion,  and  who  in  the  hurry  of  their  spirits 
have  unthinkingly  taken  a  pinch,  just  at  the 
instant  when  the  gentleman  is  going  to  salute 
the  lips  of  his  mbtress.  “  He  does  so,  finds 
his  honest  love  as  frankly  returned,  and  is 
in  the  act  of  bringing  out  the  words  ‘Charm¬ 
ing  creature,’  when  a  sneeze  overtakes  him  1 

Cba — Cha — Cha — Charming  creature  ! 

What  a  situation!  A  sneeze!  0  Venus,  where 
is  such  a  thing  in  thy  list  ?  The  lady,  on  her 
side,  is  under  the  like  malapropos  influence, 
and  is  obliged  to  divide  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  all  loving  and  bashful  speeches,  with  the 
shock  of  the  sneeze  respondent : — 

Oh,  Richard  !  Sho— Sho — Sho— Should  yon  think 
ill  of  me  for  this  ?” 

What  though  Catullus  make  Cupid  sneeze 
at  sight  of  the  happiness  of  two  lovers — 

Hoc  nt  dixit.  Amor,  sinistram  nt  ante, 
Dextram  ttemuit  approbationem — 

he  did  not  make  the  lovers  sneeze,  as  Louis 
Quatorze  fashion  did.  Then  are  cited  snuff¬ 
taking  mortals  extraordinary :  Gibbon,  herald¬ 
ing  a  bon  mot  by  tapping  bis  box ;  Johnson, 
diving  into  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  Napoleon, 
making  the  most  of  his  last  pinch,  in  his 
flight  from  Moscow ;  the  whole  seasoned 
with  excerpts  from  the  poets,  native  and 
foreign, — not  omitting  some  lines  of  the  poet’s 
own,  apt  and  characteristic,  in  which  occurs 
the  sternutative  (almost  sternutatory)  par¬ 
enthesis. 

- Shee — shee — Oh  !  ’tis  most  del-ifM 

Ishi — ishi — most  del-uA> 

(Hai^  it !  I  shall  sneeze  till  spring) 

NnufTsa  most  delicious  thing. 

Or  give  him  a  pair  of  Washerwomen,*  tub¬ 
tumbling  viragos,  with  brawny  arms  and 
brawling  voices ;  and  how  ingeniously,  and 
genially  withal,  will  he  dwell  on  all  the  hot, 
disagreeable,  dabbing,  smoking,  splashing, 
kitcbeny,  cold-dining,  anti-company-receiving 
(his  are  all  these  epithets,  simple  and  com¬ 
pound^  associations,  to  which  they  give  rise 
— tracing  them  throughout  their  day’s  work, 
from  that  dreadfully  early  knock  at  the  door, 
which  comes  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  instant¬ 
ly  wakes  the  maid,  whose  business  it  is  to  get 
up,  though  she  pretends  not  to  bear  it,  till 
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knock  after  knock  compels  her  to  descend,  Rubens.”  Few  could,  few  would,  thu 
and  meet  the  grumbling  pair,  whom  anon  she  legorise  the  plump  prosiness,  and  thus  i 
soothes  with  the  promise  of  a  “  nice  hock  of  ize  the  matter-of-fact  vulgarity,  of  metd 
ham”  for  breakfast,  and  “  everything  com-  le$  blanchtsuvses  anglai»e$ — few  indeed 
fortable,” — and  who,  after  warming  them-  such  gay  and  sparkling  soap-bubbles 
selves  at  the  copper,  taking  a  mutual  pinch  of  the  suds  of  a  washing-tub ! 
snuff,  and  getting  things  ready  for  the  wash.  Or  let  him  have  for  his  theme.  Hat 
take  a  snack  at  the  promised  hock — “  and  cient  and  modem  ;*  and  forthwith  h< 
then  commences  the  history  of  all  the  last  begin  a  chit-chat  on  the  detagrimenii 
week  of  the  whole  neighborhood  round,  new  “  tile” — the  uneasy  sensation  abou 
which  continues  amidst  the  dipping  of  splash-  head  it  produces,  after  its  emerging,  sU 
ing  fists,  the  rumbling  of  suds,  and  the  creak-  a  lap-dog,  from  blue  box  and  silver  paj 


ing  fists,  the  rumbling  of  suds,  and  the  creak-  i 
ing  of  wringings  out,  till  an  hour  or  two  are  ! 
elapsed  ;  and  then  for  another  snack  and  a  ' 
pinch  of  snuff,  till  the  resumption  of  another  I 
hour’s  labor  or  so  brings  round  the  time  for  i 
first  breakfast;” — when,  having  had  “  nothing 
to  signify”  since  five,  they  sit  down  at  half-past 
six  in  the  washhouse,  to  take  their  own  meal 
before  the  servants  meet  at  the  general  one — 
and,  having  just  labored  enough  to  make  the 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  welcome,  sit  down, 
fatigued  and  happy,  **  with  their  red  elbows, 
and  white  corrugated  fingers,  to  a  tub  turned 
upside  down,  and  a  dish  of  good  Christian 
souchong,  fit  for  a  body  to  drink.”  How  like 
the  author,  so  kindly  as  well  as  quizzical,  is 
his  averment  that  a  washerwoman’s  cup  of 
tea  may  vie  with  the  first  drawn  cork  at  a  bon 
vivant’s  table,  and  the  complacent  opening  of 
her  snuff-box  with  that  of  the  most  trium¬ 
phant  politician  over  a  scheme  of  partition  ; 
and  again  the  moral,  or  didactic  suggestion, 
or  **  improvement  of  the  subject,”  character¬ 
istically  tagged  to  its  latter  end,  and  exem- 
plifjing  the  essayist’s  resolve  to  educe  a  soul 
of  goodness  from  a  thing  so  evil  as  Washing 
Day,  and  his  habit  of  making  things  pleas¬ 
ant,”  looking  at  their  bright  side,  and  opti¬ 
mizing  their  pessimisms — when  he  argues 
that  the  visitors  whom  die$  ilia  excludes,  and 
the  leg  of  mutton  which  it  hinders  from 
roasting,  are  only  so  much  enjoyment  kept 
back  and  contracted,  in  order  to  be  made 
keener  the  rest  of  the  week, — and  that  beauty 
itself  is  indebted  to  it,  and  draws  from  that 
steaming  outhouse  and  splashing  tub  the  well¬ 
fitting  robe  that  adorns  its  figure,  and  the 
snowy  cap  that  sets  off  its  curls  and  com¬ 
plexion  : — in  short,  as  he  concludes,  “  when¬ 
ever  we  hear  a  washerwoman  at  her  foam¬ 
ing  work,  or  see  her  plodding  towards  us 
With  her  jolly  warm  face,  her  mob  cap,  her 
black  stockings,  clattering  pattens,  and  tub 
at  arm’s  length  resting  on  her  hip-joint,  we 
look  upon  her  as  a  living  lesson  to  us  to  make 
the  most  both  of  Ume  and  comfort,  and  as  a 
s<wt  of  allegorical  union  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the  style  of 


so  unlike  the  old  hat,  that  well-tried  and 
well-worn  friend,  which  must  now  make  way 
for  this  fop  of  a  stranger,  and  which  you 
might  do  what  you  liked  with,  and  which 
dust  affected  not,  nor  rain,  nor  a  gale  of 
wind,  nor  a  fall,  nor  a  squeeze  ;  whereas  the 
new  arrival  is  sensitive  on  all  these  points, 
and  can  be  carried  with  safety  into  no  place 
but  a  church,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  whither  accordingly  the  essayist  carries 
it  at  once, — describing  with  perhaps  some 
excess  of  levity,  but  an  awkward  amount  of 
truth,  the  ”  preparatory  ejaculation  whis¬ 
pered  into  it  by  the  genteel  worshipper,  be¬ 
fore  he  turns  round  and  makes  a  bow  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  Miss  Thompsons. 
There  is  a  formula  for  this  occasion ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  often  used,  to  say  nothing  of 
extempore  effusions  : — but  there  are  wicked 
imaginations,  who  suspect  that  instead  of  de- 
vouter  whisperings,  the  commoner  with  his 
lining  sometimes  ejaculates  no  more  than 
Swallow,  Sl  James’s  street 


Augarde 

and  Spmn,  Hatters,  No.  51,  Oxford  street, 
London  ;  after  which  he  draws  up  his  head 
with  infinite  gravity  and  preparation,  and 
makes  the  gentle  recognition  aforesaid.”  A 
new  bat  in  a  crowd  is  discussed ;  and  a  new 
bat  in  a  boating  expedition  ;  and  a  new  hat 
inside  a  mail-coach  (when  mail-coaches  were 
on  the  road — ah  distant  when  1  ah  for  the 
change  ’twixt  now  and  then  !);  and  so  in  the 
diminutive  headpiece  of  Christ  Hospital, 
likened  to  the  quaint  cap  of  Catherine  the 
Shrew,  as  the  Shrewtamer  describes  it : 


moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
Why,  *tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
A  custard  coffin,  a  bauble : — 


and  anon  we  are  deep  in  the  head-gear  of 
the  Chinese,  a  hatted  race,  both  narrow- 
brimmed  and  broad  ;  of  the  Greeks,  not  so 
bare-headed  a  people  as  the  general”  sup¬ 
pose  ;  of  the  Romans,  Pbyrgian-capped  and 
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toga-hooded  ;  of  the  turhaned  Easterns  ;  and 
of  the  velvet  cap  of  Italy,  and  the  hat  and 
feathers  of  Spain,  and  the  cocked-hat,  and 
clerical  beaver,  «fec., — a  retume  duly  enliven¬ 
ed  by  gossip  ethnological,  sestbetical,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  anecdotical. 

Or,  let  his  text  be  “  Pantomimes.’’*  Off  he 
goes,  and  tells  you  at  once,  whatever  your 
age  or  estate,  that  not  to  like  pantomimes,  is 
nut  to  like  animal  spirits,  not  to  like  motion, 
not  to  like  love,  not  to  like  a  jest  upon  dul- 
ness  and  formality,  or  to  smoke  one’s  uncle, 
or  to  see  a  thump  in  the  face,  or  a  holiday, 
or  the  pleasure  of  sitting  up  at  Christmas ; 
that  it  is  not  to  sympathize  with  your  chil¬ 
dren,  or  to  remember  that  you  have  been  a 
child  yourself,  and  that  you  will  grow  old, 
and  he  as  gouty  as  Pantaloon,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  wise  and  active.  The  text  al¬ 
lows  fair  margin  for  discoursing  on  the  Ital¬ 
ian  growth  of  Pantomimes,  and  their  English 
transformation.  They  are  commended  as  the 
satirist  of  folly  as  it  dies.  Harlequin  is  ad¬ 
miringly  scrutinized — demi-masked,  party- 
colored,  nimble-toed,  lithe,  agile,  with  his 
omnipotent  lath-sword,  emblem  of  the  con¬ 
vening  power  of  fancy  and  light-hearted¬ 
ness  ;  Columbine,  the  “  little  dove”  that  is  to 
be  protected,  ready  to  stretch  her  gauze 
wings  for  a  flight,  the  moment  Riches  would 
tear  her  from  Love ;  Pantaloon,  a  hobbling 
old  rascal,  void  of  any  handsome  infirmity ; 
and  the  Clown,  round-faced,  goggle-ey^, 
knock-kneed,  but  agile  to  a  degree  of  the 
dislocated,  with  a  great  smear  for  bis  mouth, 
through  which  dumplings  vanish,  and  sau¬ 
sages  innumerous,  and  macaroni  by  the  mile, 
and  rum  by  the  gallon.  Pantomime  is  shown 
to  be  a  representation  of  motion — motion 
forever,  and  motion  all  at  once — of  the  vital 
principle  of  all  things,  from  the  dance  of  the 
planets  down  to  that  of  Damon  and  Phillis.  | 
Whether  the  essayist’s  nerves  and  spirits  can 
endure  a  Pantomime  now,  we  know  not;  but 
while  nerves  and  spirits  hold  together  be  will 
prubably  be  prompt  to  endorse  the  senti¬ 
ment  with  which  this  essay  concludes — 
that  there  is  nothing  wiser  than  a  cheerful 
pulse,  and  all  innocent  things  which  tend  to 
keep  it  so. 

The  late  Justice  Talfourd  held  that  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  never  been  approached  in 
theatrical  criticism,  at  once  just  and  pictur¬ 
esque  in  the  art  of  applying  hU  graphic 
powers  to  a  detail  of  the  performance,  and 
making  it  interesting  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
touch  ;  “  enorystal  the  cobweb  intncacies  of 
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a  plot  with  the  sparkling  dew  of  his  own  fan¬ 
cy — bid  the  light  plume  wave  in  the  flutter¬ 
ing  grace  of  his  style — or  *  catch  ere  she  fell 
the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,’  and  fix  the  airy 
charm  in  lasting  words.”*  It  was  in  1805 
that  he  joined  his  brother  John,  to  under¬ 
take  the  dramatic  critiques  in  the  Newt,  then 
just  set  up.  “  We  saw,”  he  says,  “  that  in¬ 
dependence  in  theatrical  criticism  would  be  a 
great  novelty.  We  announced  it,  and  no¬ 
body  believed  us ;  we  stuck  to  it,  and  the  town 
believed  everything  we  Baid.”f  The  legiti¬ 
mate  drama  was  not  as  yet  exiled  to  Iloxton 
and  the  Edgeware-road,  nor,  when  spoken 
of,  WHS  it  in  tones  of  apology.  The  theatre 
was  beloved  and  frequented  by  King  and 
Commons  at  night,  and  discussed  by  them 
at  noon.  That  is  fifty  years  since.  And  at 
that  time  a  critic  who  would  criticize  it  for 
them  with  a  candid  spirit,  a  tolerably  search¬ 
ing  eye,  a  zestful  sympathy,  and  a  light  pen, 
must  win  attention.  The  critic  of  the  Newt 
won  more.  He  was  in  every  play-goer’s 
mouth,  every  morning.  And  every  night, 
there  he  was  at  his  post,  every  night  he 

- was  at  “  the  play,” 

And  saw  uprise  the  stage’s  strange  floor-day, 

And  music  tuning  as  in  tune’s  despite; 

And  Childhood  saw,  that  glad-faced  squeezeth 
tight 

One’s  hand,  while  the  rapt  curtain  soars  away, — 
And  beauty  and  age,  and  all  that  piled  array — 
Thousands  of  souls  drawn  to  one  wise  delight  I 

Now-a-days  it  is  only  very  old  play -goers 
who  can  tell  you  aught  of  these  dramatic 
bygones,  or  even  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  lucubrations,  jaunty,  gay,  sincere,  which 
deal  with  Kemble’s  unbending  seriousness — 
his  success  in  the  prouder  passions,  and  ina¬ 
bility  to  express  that  of  love — his  excellence 
wherever  an  air  of  self-importance  or  ab¬ 
straction  was  required — his  perfect  mastery 
of  bye-play — the  admirable  art  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  natural  weakness  of  his  voice  by  an 
energy  and  significancy  of  utterance — his 
pronunciation  crotchets  —  his  genius  as  a 
whole  more  compulsive  of  respect  than  at- 
tracUve  of  delight ; — his  sister’s  resemblance 
to  him  in  all  his  good  qualities,  but  not  any 
of  his  bad  ones,  and  deserving  undoubtedly 
the  palm  both  of  genius  and  judgment ; — 
Pope,  without  face,  expression,  or  delivery  ; 
bis  unmeaning  rage  consisting  in  a  mere 
staring  eye  and  a  thundering  voice  ; — Ray- 
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mond,  -always  natural  and  always  admirable  I 
in  the  gradations  and  changes  of  passion  ; —  I 
H.  Johnston,  always  upon  stilts,  heralding  ev¬ 
ery  trifling  speech  with  cold  pauses  of  in¬ 
tended  meaning ; — Bannis,  unapproachable 
in  the  heartiness  of  jovial  honesty  and  the 
sincerity  of  ludicrous  distress ; — Lewis,  all 
heart,  all  fire,  polite  from  a  natural  wish  to 
please, — rexuherant  in  frankness  and  vivacity, 
inimitable  in  affecting  the  lounging  fop,  his 
laborious  carelessness  of  action,  important 
indifference  of  voice,  and  natural  vacuity  of 
look  : — Munden,  extravagant  and  grimacing, 
as  confined  in  action  as  vagrant  in  features, 
but  a  special  master  in  the  relaxed  gesture 
and  variable  fatuity  of  intoxication  ; — Faw¬ 
cett,  gaining  his  effects  by  eccentricity,  by  a 
hastiness  of  gesture,  a  strange  harsh  rapidity 
of  speech,  and  a  general  confidence  of  man¬ 
ners  ; — Simmons,  unassuming,  correct,  and 
and  delicate  ; — Liston,  irresistibly  humorous, 
but  adding  to  his  role  nothing  of  stage  affec¬ 
tation,  nor  diminishing  from  it  aught  of  na¬ 
ture — exquisite  in  portraying  the  voluptuous 
self-repose  of  conceited  folly,  and  in  the  raw¬ 
ness  of  country  simplicity, — indeed,  for  the 
range  of  his  characters, 

- own’d  without  dispute 

Thro’  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute — 


stage,  master  of  every  species  of  hypocrisy  ; 
and  Charles  Kemble,  excelling  in  the  tender 
lover,  in  the  spirited  gentleman  of  tragedy, 
and  in  a  very  happy  mixture  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  debauchee  and  the  gentleman  of  feel- 

«ng- 

Mr.  Hunt’s  critical  biographies  of  Wycher¬ 
ley,  Farquhar,  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh,  are 
done  with  great  pains  and  genial  talent;  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  has  he  appeared  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage  in  so  far  as  the  quality  of  ingenuity 
and  nicety  of  appreciation  goes.  But  we  pass 
them  over  ;  siding  as  we  do  with  the  Macau¬ 
lays  and  Thackerays  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
group,  rather  than  with  the  Lambs,  Hazlitts, 
and  Hunts  in  their  sympathy  ;  and  saying 
ditto  to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  eensum  littera- 
ria:  “  They  are  worse  than  merely  licentious, 
— they  are  positively  villanous — pregnant 
with  the  most  redemptionless  scoundrelism, 
— their  honor  debauches  the  whole  moral 
system  ;  they  are  like  the  Sardinian  herb — 
they  make  you  laugh,  it  is  true;  but  they 
poison  you  in  the  act.'’* 

Happily,  Mr.  Hunt  has  applied  his  critical 
gifts  to  more  wholesome  uses.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  admirably  of  many  who  both  deserve  and 
command  admiration — not  with  mere  vague 
panegyric  or  second-hand  rapture,  but  with 
intelligence,  with  discrimination,  with  an  an¬ 
swer  for  those  who  would  know  the  reason 
why.  He  can  not  only  relish  a  beautiful 
poem — as  an  accomplished  brother- critic, 
Mr  Foster,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  said — but 
he  can  also  explain  the  mystery  of  its  me¬ 
chanism,  the  witchery  of  peculiar  harmonies, 
and  the  intense  force  of  words  used  in  certain 
combinations :  the  mysteries  of  versification 
in  their  subtlest  recesses  are  known  to  him  : 
bis  sensibility,  originally  delicate,  has  been 
cultivated  into  taste  by  a  lifelong  intercourse 
with  poets — and  he  has  not  only  read  much, 
but  read  well.  His  greatest  drawback  as  a 
teacher  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  well- 
disciplined  judge,  “  the  absence  of  that  con¬ 
ception  of  literature  as  the  product  of  national 


Emery’s  tragi-comic  intensity ;  Johnstone’s  ra¬ 
diant  Irish  jollity ;  Dowton’s  supremacy  in 
the  testiness  of  age ;  Mathews,  great  in  offi¬ 
cious  valets  and  humorous  old  men ;  Mrs. 
Mattocks,  with  “  a  head  to  conceive  and  a 
hand  to  execute  any  mischief ;”  Mrs.  Jordan, 
unrivalled  in  acting  childhood,  its  bursts  of 
temper  and  its  fitful  happiness — combining 
with  cordial  frankness  a  power  of  raillery 
managed  with  inimitable  delicacy  —  her 
laughter  the  happiest  and  most  natural  on 
the  stage,  intermingling  itself  with  her  words, 
as  fresh  ideas  afford  her  fresh  merriment, 
and  sparkling  forth,  at  little  intervals,  as  re¬ 
collection  revives  it,  like  flame  from  half- 
smothered  embers — yet  unable  to  catch  the 
elegant  delicacy  of  the  lady,  from  her  perpet¬ 
ual  representation  of  the  other  sex,  and  of 
the  romping,  unsettled,  and  uneducated  part 
of  her  own  ;  Miss  Duncan,  original  and  alone 
in  her  representation  of  the  fashionable  lady, 
with  an  imposing  air  of  perpetual  flourish  : 
Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  of  entirely  feminine  genius, 
delightful  for  her  sweetness  and  her  feeling, 
but  for  nothing  so  delightful  as  for  the  chas¬ 
tity  of  her  demeanor ;  Elliston,  who  alone  has 
approached  Garrick  in  universality  of  imita¬ 
tion;  Cooke,  the  Macbiavel  of  the  modern 
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teenth  century  school  of  critics.  He  judges  i 
works  of  art  absolutely  ;  the  effect  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  him  is  taken  as  the  test  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  A  method  which,  though  proper 
enough  for  each  man  seeking  merely  his  own 
pleasure  among  books,  is,  we  believe,  singu¬ 
larly  un6t  for  literary  criticism.”  The  literary 
piece  d'occasion  which  suggests  these  stric¬ 
tures  is  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy, — Mr.  Hunt’s 
account  of  which  furnishes  ample  evidence  of 
the  charge  of  personal  predilections,  and  of 
trying  old  catholic  creeds  by  the  right  (made 
wrong)  of  new  private  judgment.  “  His 
own  Muse  loves  to  wander  amidst  the  Graces 
and  Charities  of  life,  and  shrinks  from  any 
outburst  of  violence  and  energy.  The  vehe¬ 
ment  Dante  startles  and  annoys  him.  His  aim 
has  ever  been  to  inculcate  gentleness  and 
tolerance.  The  stern  and  fanatical  Dante 
makes  him  shudder.”  Dante  the  theolo¬ 
gian  is  quite  left  out  of  sight ;  indeed,  the 
whole  poem  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .  He  was  the 
creature  of  his  age  :  the  intense  expression 
of  its  dominant  elements.  If  asked  whether 
such  fanaticism,  such  vehemence  be  laudable 
now,  no  one  can  hesitate  as  to  the  answer. 
But  the  question  for  the  literary  critic  is 
whether  they  were  laudable  then.”*  This 
notice  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  tendencies  as  a  critic 
comes  in  partial  confirmation  of  what  Haxlitt 
once  said,  that  the  style  of  poetry  which  a 
man  sat  down  deliberately  to  write,  was  the 
style  be  would  praise,  and  that  only. 

In  other  respects  there  is  a  marked  and 
largely  re  marked  catholicity  of  taste  in 
Leigh  Hunt’s  literary  verdicts.  Where,  in¬ 
deed,  he  has  personal  dislikes,  or  particular 
antipathies,  he  freely  expresses  them,  but 
they  little  affect  his  general  estimate  of  the 
writers  concerned.  Thus,  he  has  his  fling 
at  Young,  as  a  preferment-hunter,  who  was 
prosperous  enough  to  indulge  in  the  "  luxury 
of  woe,”  and  to  groan  because  his  toast  was 
not  thrice  buttered  ;  at  old  Isaak  Walton, 
whose  angling  hobby  he  can  never  speak  of 
with  patience,  and  whom  he  regards  as  an 
overweening  old  man,  whom  to  reverence 
were  a  jest — ‘‘you  might  as  well  make  a 
god  of  an  otter;”  at  Franklin,  as  vulgarised 
throughout  a  long  life  by  something  of  the 
pettiness  and  materiality  of  his  first  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  always  stuck  to  him,  his  only  Jus¬ 
tice  arithmetic,  and  stubbornness  his  nearest 
approach  to  Fortitude  ;  at  Colman,  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  faith  in  sentiment,  mouthing  and  over- 

*  Sm  Foreign  Quarterly  Reeurt,  vol,  xxxvL 


doing  it,  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  telling  a 
lie  ;  at  Addison  even,  as  wanting  greatness 
of  every  kind,  whose  “  virtue,  even  in  its 
humblest  moment,  was  but  a  species  of  good 
breeding,  equally  useful  to  him,  he  thought, 
in  and  out  of  the  presence ;  a  mixture  of 
prudence,  egotism,  and  submission — but 
for  once  that  he  charges  or  hints  a  fault,  and 
avows  or  hesitates  dislike,  how  numerous  (or 
say  innumerous)  his  eulogies,  his  handsome 
compliments,  his  tributes  of  loving  admira¬ 
tion,  his  eurekas  over  a  latent  beauty,  some 
literary  violet,  by  a  mossy  stone  half  hidden 
from  the  eye.  Indeed,  to  such  violets  he 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  add  fresh  per¬ 
fume, — to  paint  his  lilies,  and  regild  his  fine 
gold, — for  he  has  been  taxed  before  now 
with  a  habit  of  finding  in  his  favorite  au¬ 
thors  more  than  they  contain,  and  of  placing 
to  their  credit  things  that  they  know  not. 
He  has  a  charming  knack  of  calling  attention 
to  the  ben^  notanda  in  a  poet’s  verses,  by  a 
few  harmoniously  pitched  prose  intervals  of 
his  own,  in  (to  apply  a  bit  of  Wordsworth) 

- some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  stepping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

His  later  works,  “  Imagination  and  Fancy,” 
“  Wit  and  Humor,”  &c.  (when  are  we  to 
have  the  promised  third  of  the  series,  “Ac¬ 
tion  and  Passion?”),  show  his  critical  apt¬ 
ness,  delicacy,  and  enthusiasm  to  fine  effect ; 
and  what  a  “  nosegay”  exhales  from  that 
“Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,”  whose 
melle  fragrantia  very  redolent  thymo  and  all 
the  florihut  variis  concerned  in  the  concoc¬ 
tion  of  Hyhlaeum  nectar — what  honeyed 
sweets  he  discourses  anent,  of  divine  AI- 
pheus,  and  Proserpine,  and  the  Sirens,  and 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  pastorals  of  Theo¬ 
critus,  and  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  and  the 
“  Shepherd’s  Kalendar”  of  Spenser,  and  the 
Masques  of  rare  old  Ben,  down  to  the  piping 
of  Allan  Ramsay’s  Doric  reed  amid  the  Pent- 
lands,  nigh  to  that  bonny  Bonaly  whose 
learned,  letters-loving  laird  hath  so  lately 
fallen  on  sleep. 

If  the  reader  is  bored,  and  fairly  worn 
out  by  the  oppression  of  our  “  too-much- 
ness,”  let  him  (notwithstanding  that  the  full 
soul  loathes  the  honeycomb)  seek  what  shall 
revive  him,  by  a  dip  (the  deeper  the  better : 
into  this  said  Jar  of  Honey ;  its  thymy 
flavor,  its  Hybiten  odor,  shall  anon  recruit 
him ;  and  he  shall  be  bimself  again  in  a 
trice. 
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“  My  poor  father  often  told  me  how  you 
disliked  ceremony,”  said  Mary. 

“  Your  poor  father  told  you  quite  right,” 
said  Mr.  Collett.  “  Fred  Sutton  was  a  man 
of  talent — a  capital  fellow  !  His  only  fault 
was  a  natural  inability  to  keep  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket.  Poor  Fred!  he  lored  me — I’m 
sure  he  did.  He  bequeathed  me  his  only 
child — and  it  isn’t  every  friend  would  do 
that !” 

**  A  kind  and  generous  protector  you  have 
been !” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know ;  I’ve  tried  not 
to  be  a  brute,  but  I  dare  say  I  have  been. 
Don’t  I  speak  roughly  to  you  sometimes? 
Haven’t  I  given  you  good,  prudent,  worldly 
advice  about  John  Meade,  and  made  myself 
quite  disagreeable,  and  like  a  guardian  ? 
Come,  confess  you  love  this  penniless  nephew 
of  mine.” 

”  Penniless  indeed  !”  said  Mary. 

“  Ah  there  it  is !”  said  Mr.  Collett.  “  And 
what  business  has  a  poor  devil  of  an  artist  to 
fall  in  love  with  my  ward  ?  And  what  busi¬ 
ness  has  my  wai^  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
poor  devil  of  an  artist  ?  But  that’s  Fred 
Sutton’s  daughter  all  over  !  Haven’t  I  two 
nephews  ?  Why  couldn’t  you  fall  in  love  with 
the  discreet  one — the  thriving  one  ?  Peter 
Finch — considering  he’s  an  attorney — is  a 
worthy  young  man.  He  is  industrious  in  the 
extreme,  and  attends  to  other  people’s  busi¬ 
ness,  only  when  he’s  paid  for  it.  He  despises 
sentiment,  and  always  looks  to  the  main 
chance.  But  John  Meade,  my  dear  Mary, 
may  spoil  canvas  forever,  and  not  grow  rich. 
He’s  all  for  art,  and  truth,  and  social  reform, 
and  spiritual  elevation,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what.  Peter  Finch  will  ride  in  his  carriage, 
and  splash  poor  John  Meade  as  he  trudges 


At  the  parlor  window  of  a  pretty  villa, 
near  Walton-on-Thames,  sat,  one  evening  at 
dusk,  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman.  The 
age  of  the  man  might  be  some  seventy ; 
v^ilst  his  companion  had  certunly  not  reach¬ 
ed  nineteen.  Her  beautiful,  blooming  face, 
and  active,  light  and  upright  figure,  were  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  worn  countenance 
and  bent  frame  of  the  old  man ;  but  in  his 
eye,  and  in  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  were 
indications  of  a  gay  self-confidence,  which  age 
and  suffering  bad  damped,  but  not  extin¬ 
guished. 

“  No  use  looking  any  more,  Mary,”  said  he ; 
“  neither  John  Meade  nor  Peter  Finch  will  be 
here  before  dark.  Very  hard  that,  when  a 
sick  uncle  asks  his  two  nephews  to  come  and 
see  him,  they  can’t  come  at  once.  The  duty 
is  simple  in  the  extreme,-^nly  to  help  me  to 
die,  and  take  what  I  chowe  to  leave  them  in 
my  will !  Pooh !  when  1  was  a  young  man. 
I’d  have  done  it  for  my  uncle  with  the  utmost 
celerity.  But  the  world’s  getting  quite 
heartless  T 

“  Oh,  sir !”  said  Maiy. 

**  And  what  does  *  Ob,  sir !’  mean  ?  said 
he.  D’ye  think  I  sha’n’t  die  ?  I  know  bet¬ 
ter.  A  little  more,  and  there’ll  he  an  end  of 
old  Billy  Collett.  He’ll  have  left  this  dirty 
world  for  a  cleaner — to  the  great  sorrow, 
(and  advantage)  of  his  affectionate  relatives ! 
Ugh !  Give  me  a  glass  of  the  doctor’s 
stuff.” 

The  girl  poured  some  medicine  into  a  glass, 
and  Collett,  after  having  contemplated  it  for 
a  moment  with  infinite  disgust,  managed  to 
get  it  down. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  Miss  Mary  Sutton,”  said 
he,  “  I  don’t  by  any  means  approve  of  your 

*  Ob,  sir !’  and  *  Dear  sir,’  and  the  rest  of  it, 
when  I’ve  told  you  how  I  hate  to  be  called 

*  sir’  at  all.  Why  you  couldn’t  be  more  re¬ 
spectful  if  you  were  a  charity-girl  and  I  a 
beadle  in  a  gold-laced  hat.  None  of  your 
nonsense,  Mary  Sutton,  if  you  please.  I’ve 
been  your  lawful  guardian  now  for  six  months, 
and  you  ought  to  know  my  likings  and  dis- 

liluDgs.”  " 
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expressive  of  sorrow  at  the  nature  of  their 
visit.  At  last,  stopping  them, 

“  Enough  boys,  enough  !”  said  he.  “  Let 
us  6nd  some  better  subject  to  discuss  than 
the  state  of  an  old  man’s  health.  I  want  to 
know  a  little  more  about  you  both.  I  haven’t 
seen  much  of  you  up  to  the  present  time, 
and,  for  anything  I  know,  you  may  be  rogues 
or  fools.” 

John  Meade  seemed  rather  to  wince  under 
this  address ;  but  Peter  Finch  sat  calm  and 
conBdent. 

“  To  put  a  case  now,”  smd  Mr.  Collett ; 
"  this  morning  a  poor  wretch  of  a  gardener, 
came  begging  here.  He  could  get  no  work, 
it  seems,  and  said  he  was  starving.  Well,  I 
knew  something  about  the  fellow,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  only  tmd  the  truth ;  so  I  gave  him  a 
shilling  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  Im  afraid  I 
did  wrong.  What  reason  had  I  for  giving 
him  a  shilling  ?  What  claim  had  he  on  me  ? 
What  claim  has  he  on  anybody  ?  The  value 
of  his  labor  in  the  market  is  all  that  a 
working  man  has  a  right  to ;  and  when  his 
labor  is  of  no  value,  why,  then  he  must  go 
to  the  Devil,  or  wherever  else  he  can.  Eh, 
Peter?  That’s  my  philosophy ;  what  do  you 
think?” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Finch ;  “  perfectly  agree  with  you.  The  value 
of  their  labor  in  the  market  is  all  that  labor¬ 
ers  can  pretend  to — all  that  they  should 
have.  Nothing  acts  more  perniciously  than 
the  absurd  extraneous  support  called  char¬ 
ity.” 

“  Hear,  hear !”  said  Mr.  Collett.  You’re 
a  clever  fellow,  Peter.  Go  on,  my  dear  boy, 
go  on !” 

“  What  results  from  charitable  aid  ?”  con¬ 
tinued  Peter.  ”  The  value  of  labor  is  kept 
at  an  unnatural  level.  State  charity  is  state 
robbery  :  private  charity  is  public  wrong.” 

“  That’s  it,  Peter !’  said  Mr.  Collett. 
“What  do  you  think  of  our  philosophy, 
John  ?” 

“  I  don’t  like  it,  I  don’t  believe  it !”  said 
John.  “  You  were  quite  right  to  give  the 
man  a  shilling.  I'd  have  given  him  a  shilling 
myself.” 

“  Oh,  you  would — would  you  ?”  said  Mr. 
Collett.  “You’re  very  generous  with  your 
shillings.  Would  you  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
orthodox  political  economy,  you  Vandal  ?” 

“  Yes,’’  said  John  :  “  as  the  Vandals  flew 
in  the  face  of  Rome,  and  destroyed  what  had 
become  a  falsehood  and  a  nuisance.” 

“  Poor  John !”  said  Mr.  Collett.  “We  shall 
never  make  anything  of  him,  Peter.  Really 


we’d  better  talk  of  something  else.  John, 

tell  us  all  about  the  last  new  novel.”  i 

They  conversed  on  various  topics,  until  the  i 

arrival  of  the  invalid’s  early  bed-time  parted  j 

uncle  and  nephews  for  the  night.  i 

Mary  Sutton  seized  an  opportunity,  the  i 

next  morning,  after  breakfast,  to  speak  with 
John  Meade  alone  :  , 

“  John,”  said  she,  “  do  think  more  of  your 
own  interest — of  our  interest.  What  occasion 
for  you  to  be  so  violent,  last  night,  and  con¬ 
tradict  Mr.  Collett  so  shockingly?  I  saw 
Peter  Finch  laughing  to  himself.  John,  you 
must  he  more  carefm,  or  we  shall  never  be 
married.” 

“  Well,  Mary  dear.  I’ll  do  my  best,”  said 
John.  “  It  was  that  confounded  Peter  with 
bis  chain  of  iron  maxims,  that  made  me  fly 
out.  Fm  not  an  iceberg,  Mary.” 

“  Thank  heaven  you’re  not  T’  said  Mary  ; 

“  but  an  iceberg  floats — think  of  that  John. 

Remember — every  lime  you  ofifend  Mr.  Col¬ 
lett,  you  please  Mr.  Finch.” 

“So  I  do!”  said  John.  “Yes;  I’ll  re¬ 
member  that.” 

“  If  you  would  only  try  to  be  a  little  mean 
and  hard-hearted,”  said  Mary;  “just  a  little, 
to  begin  with.  You  would  only  stoop  to 
conquer,  John — and  you  deserve  to  conquer.” 

“  May  I  gain  my  deserts,  then  P’  said  John. 

“Are  you  not  to  be  my  loving  wife,  Mary? 

And  are  you  not  to  sit  at  needle  work  in  my 
studio,  whilst  1  paint  my  great  historical  pic¬ 
ture  ?  How  can  this  come  to  pass  if  Mr.  Col¬ 
lett  will  do  nothing  for  us  ?” 

“  Ah,  how  indeed  ?”  said  Mary  “  But 
here’s  our  friend,  Peter  Finch,  coming 
through  the  gate  from  his  walk.  I  leave 
you  together.”  And  so  saying,  she  with¬ 
drew. 

“  What,  Meade?”  said  Peter  Finch,  as  he 
entered.  “  Skulking  in-doors  on  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  like  this!  I’ve  been  all  through  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Not  an  ugly  place — but  wants  looking 
after  sadly.  Roads  shamefully  muddy ! 

Pigs  allowed  to  walk  on  the  footpath ! 

“  Dreadful !”  exclaimed  John. 

“  I  say — you  come  out  pretty  strong  last 
night,”  said  Peter.  “  Quite  defied  the  old 
man  1  But  I  like  your  spirit.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  do,”  thought  John. 

“  Oh,  when  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  a  little 
that  way  myself,”  said  Peter.  “  But  the 
world — the  world,'my  dear  sir — soon  cures 
us  of  all  romantic  notions.  I  regret,  of  course, 
to  see  poor  people  miserable ;  out  what’s  the 
use  of  regretting  ?  It’s  no  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  superior  classes  to  interfere  with 
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tbe  laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  poor  people 
must  be  miserable.  What  can’t  be  cured 
must  be  endured. 

“  That  is  to  say,"  returned  John,  “  what  we 
can’t  cure  they  must  endure  ?" 

“  Exactly  so,’’  said  Peter. 

Mr.  Collett  this  day  was  too  ill  to  leave  his 
bed.  About  noon  he  requested  to  see  his 
nephews  in  his  bedroom.  They  found  him 
propped  up  by  pillows,  looking  very  weak, 
but  in  good  spirits  as  usual. 

"  Well,  boys,’’  said  he,  "  here  I  am  you  see : 
brought  to  an  anchor  at  last  I  The  doctor 
will  be  here  soon,  I  suppose,  to  shake  his 
bead  and  write  recipes.  Humbug,  my  boys ! 
Patients  can  do  as  much  for  themselves  I 
believe,  as  doctors  can  do  for  them ;  they’re 
all  in  the  dark  together — the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  patients  grope  in  English,  and  the 
doctors  grope  in  Latin !’’ 

“You  are  too  sceptical,  sir,"  said  John 
Meade. 

“  Pooh !  ’’  said  Mr.  Collett.  “  Let  us 
change  the  subject.  1  want  your  advice, 
Peter  and  John,  on  a  matter  that  concerns 
your  interests.  I’m  going  to  make  my  will 
to-day — and  I  don’t  know  how  to  act  about 
your  cousin,  Emma  Briggs.  Emma  disgraced 
us  by  marrying  an  oilman.’’ 

“  An  oilman !’’  exclaimed  John. 

“  A  vulgar,  shocking  oilman !"  said  Mr. 
Collett,  “  a  wretch  who  not  only  sold  oil,  but 
soap,  candles,  turpentine,  black-lead,  and 
birch-brooms.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
the  family.  Her  poor  grandmother  never 
got  over  it,  and  a  maiden  aunt  turned  Meth¬ 
odist  in  despair.  Well  1  Briggs,  the  oilman, 
died  last  week,  it  seems ;  and  his  widow 
has  written  to  me,  asking  for  assistance. 
Now,  I  have  thought  of  leaving  her  a  hun¬ 
dred  a-year  in  my  will.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  I’m  afraid  she  don’t  deserve  it. 
What  right  had  she  to  marry  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  her  misfortunes  ?’’ 

“  My  mind  is  quite  made  up,’’  said  Peter 
Finch,  “  no  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  her. 
She  made  an  obstinate  and  unworthy  match 
— and  let  her  abide  the  consequences !’’ 

“  Now  for  your  opinion,  John,’’  said  Mr. 
Collett. 

“Upon  my  word  I  think  I  must  say  the 
same,’’  said  John  Meade,  bracing  himself  up 
boldly  for  the  part  of  the  worldly  man. 
“What  right  had  she  to  marry — as  you  ob¬ 
served  with  great  justice,  sir.  Let  her  abide 
the  consequences — as  you  very  properly  re  • 
marked.  Finch.  Can’t  she  carry  on  the  oil¬ 


man’s  business  ?  I  dare  say  it  will  support 
her  very  well.’’ 

“  Why,  no,’’  said  Mr.  Collett ;  “  Briggs 
died  a  bankrupt,  and  his  widow  and  children 
are  destitute.’ 

“That  does  not  alter  the  question,’’  said 
Peter  Finch.  Let  Briggs’s  family  do 
something  for  her.’’ 

“  To  be  sure !’’  said  Mr.  Collett.  “  Briggs’s 
family  are  the  people  to  do  something  for 
her.  She  mustn’t  expect  anything  from  us, 
must  she,  John  ?’’ 

‘‘ Destitute,  is  she?’’  said  John.  “With 
children,  too  !  Why,  this  is  another  case, 
sir.  You  surely  ought  to  notice  her — to  assist 
her.  Confound  it.  Pm  for  letting  her  have 
the  hundred  a-year." 

“  Oh,  John,  John  !  What  a  break  down  !’’ 
said  Mr.  Collett.  “So  you  were  trying  to 
follow  Peter  Finch  through  Stony  Arabia, 
and  turned  back  at  the  second  step !  Here’s 
a  brave  traveller  for  you,  Peter!  John, 
John,  keep  to  your  Arabia  Felix,  and  leave 
sterner  ways  to  very  different  men.  Good¬ 
bye  both  of  you.  I’ve  no  voice  to  talk  any 
more.  I’ll  think  over  all  you  have  said." 

He  pressed  their  hands,  and  they  left  the 
room.  The  old  man  was  too  weak  to  speak 
the  next  day,  anJ  in  three  days  after  that 
he  calmly  breathed  his  last. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  the  will 
was  read  by  the  confidential  man  of  business, 
who  had  always  attended  to  Mr.  Collett’s 
affairs.  The  group  that  sat  around  him  pre¬ 
served  a  decorous  appearance  of  disinterest¬ 
edness  ;  and,  the  usual  preamble  to  the  will 
having  been  listened  to  with  breathless  atten¬ 
tion,  the  man  of  business  read  the  following 
in  a  clear  voice : 

“  I  bequeath,  to  my  niece,  Emma  Briggs, 
notwithstanding  that  she  shocked  her  family 
by  marrying  an  oilman,  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds ;  being  fully  persuaded  that 
her  lost  dignity,  if  she  could  even  find  it 
again,  would  do  nothing  to  provide  her  with 
food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter. 

John  Meade  smiled,  and  Peter  Finch 
ground  his  teeth — but  in  a  quiet,  respectable 
manner. 

The  man  of  business  went  on  with  his 
reading. 

“  Having  always  held  the  opinion  that 
woman  should  be  rendered  a  rational  and  in¬ 
dependent  being, — and  having  duly  consid¬ 
ered  the  fact  that  society  practically  denies 
her  the  right  of  earning  her  own  living — I 
hereby  bequeath  to  Mary  Sutton,  the  only 
child  of  my  old  friend,  Frederick  Sutton,  the 
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sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  will  en-  . 
able  her  to  marry,  or  to  remain  single,  as  1 
she  may  prefer.” 

John  Meade  gave  a  prodigious  start  upon 
hearing  this,  and  Peter  Finch  ground  bis 
teeth  again — but  in  a  manner  hardly  respec¬ 
table.  Both,  however,  by  a  violent  effort, 
kept  silent. 

The  man  of  business  went  on  with  his 
reading. 

**  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  nephew,  John  Meade,  and  have 
been  grieved  to  find  him  much  possessed 
with  a  feeling  of  philanthropy,  and  with  a 
general  preference  for  whatever  is  noble 
and  true  over  whatever  is  base  and  false. 
As  these  tendencies  are  by  no  means  such 
as  can  advance  him  in  the  world,  I  be¬ 
queath  him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
— hoping  that  he  will  thul  be  kept  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  be  enabled  to  paint  his 
rest  historical  picture — which,  as  yet,  he 
as  only  talked  about. 


“  As  for  my  other  nephew,  Peter  Finch, 
he  views  all  things  in  so  sagacious  and  selBsh 
a  way,  and  is  so  certain  to  get  on  in  life, 
that  I  shall  only  insult  him  by\offering  an 
aid  which  be  does  not  require  ;  yet,  from 
his  affectionate  uncle,  and  entirely  as  a  tes¬ 
timony  of  admiration  for  his  mental  acute¬ 
ness,  1  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  accept  a 
bequest  of  6ve  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
completion  of  bis  extensive  library  of  law¬ 
books.” 

How  Peter  Finch  stormed,  and  called 
names — how  John  Meade  broke  into  a  de¬ 
lirium  of  joy — how  Mary  Sutton  cried  first, 
and  then  laughed,  and  then  cried  and  laugh¬ 
ed  together;  all  these  matters  1  shall  not 
attempt  U>  describe.  Mary  Sutton  is  now 
Mrs.  John  Meade;  and  her  husband  has 
actually  begun  the  great  historical  picture. 
Peter  Finch  has  taken  to  discounting  bills, 
and  bringing  actions  on  them  ;  and  drives 
about  in  bis  brougham  already. 


From  Sharpe’s  Ifagaaine. 

A  DOCTOR’S  STORY. 


I  AM  an  old  physician  :  an  old  fool,  one  of  i 
my  bachelor  friends  called  me  on  an  import- 1 
ant  and  interesting  occasion  ;  but  every  man, 
the  proverb  says,  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other  at  forty,  and  I  wish  the  uncompliment¬ 
ary  remark  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
between  myself  and  the  public.  1  was  just 
five  and- twenty  when  I  made  a  solemn  deter¬ 
mination  to  live  and  die  a  bachelor  :  moved 
thereto  by  the  pretty  Mary  Somers  having 
refused  me  and  married  my  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  John  Tolmer. 

I  never  saw  her  afterwards ;  she  died  in  a 
few  years.  John  came  to  me  in  the  lonely 
sorrow  of  his  bereavement,  seeking  for  com¬ 
fort  and  sympathy  ;  in  the  renewal  of  our 
early  friendship  I  shook  his  hand — I  listened 
to  his  words  of  grief  for  Mary — I  wept — and 
we  were  brothers  as  before. 

After  some  time  I  went  abroad,  and  trav¬ 
elled  through  many  lands,  picking  up  a  few 
out-of-the-way  secrets  in  medicine,  which 
have  been  useful  at  times  to  my  patients, 

and  especially  to  my  darling -  But  I 

must  not  anticipate. 


Years  passed  on  ;  I  grew  tired  of  leading 
a  wandering  life,  and  returning  to  my  native 
country,  Ireland,  I  took  up  my  abode  in 
Dublin.  I  began  to  practice  as  a  physician, 
but  somehow  1  did  not  get  on  particularly 
well, — at  least  with  the  ladies.  1  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  me,  listen  with  a  grave,  sym¬ 
pathizing  face  to  the  history  of  “  a  nervous 
headache,”  “  a  nervous  finger-ache,”  “  a  ner¬ 
vous  general  affection.”  Oh,  those  nerves ! 
How  1  hated  the  very  name !  1  suppose 
one  reason  why  I  did  not  succeed  well  in 
my  profession  was  that  I  had  the  means  of 
living  in  affluence  without  it.  One  of  those 
kind  old  Three-per-cent. -Consols  aunts,  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  novels,  and  so 
seldom  in  real  life,  and  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  died  shortly  after  my  return  from 
abroad. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  had  had 
a  most  opportune  quarrel  with  her  waiting- 
maid,  on  the  score  of  the  pet  parrot  having 
bitten  the  pet  cat,  and  the  latter  having  re¬ 
taliated  by  clawing  out  her  antagonist’s  eye, 
without  Susan  being  present,  as  in  duty 
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bound,  to  prevent  hostilities.  In  revenge  of 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  feathered  biped, 
the  luckless  expectant  plumeless  one  was 
summarily  dismissed  and  disinherited  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  me,  her  lawful  and  “  beloved  nephew,” 
as  the  old  lady  styled  me  in  her  will. 

Maybe,  some  thought  of  old  love  few  my 
mother,  whom  she  had  disowned  for  marry¬ 
ing  my  father,  came  back,  as  such  thoughts 
often  do,  and  visit  those  in  death  who  in  life 
have  sternly  repelled  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  suddenly  found  myself  a  rich  man, 
just  when  I  felt  that  riches,  without  Mary 
Somers,  were  valueless.  I  pensioned  poor 
Susan,  and  also  the  cat  and  the  parrot,  who, 
being  annuitants,  lived,  I  need  not  say,  to  a 
good  old  age.  My  aunt’s  legacy^  still  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Funds,  formed  a  comfortable 
provision,  and  removed  the  spur  of  necessity 
from  my  professional  efforts. 

One  day  1  received  a  letter  from  John 
Tolmer  (who  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  Ire¬ 
land),  saying  that  he  felt  very  uneasy  about 
his  only  daughter’s  state  of  health.  "  She 
had  had  a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina  in  the 
spring,  and,  probably  from  wanting  a  mother’s 
watchful  care,” — these  words  were  written 
very  tremulously, — “  had  never  since  prop¬ 
erly  regained  her  strength.”  He  had  sent 
her  to  town  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 

Willis,  who  resided  in - street :  would  I 

call  to  see  her,  and  give  my  opinion  of  her 
case  ? 

**  Of  course  I  will !”  smd  I  to  myself. 
“  Poor  little  thing  I  She’s  about  ten  years 
old,  I  suppose.  Belter  have  to  deal  with  a 
girl  of  that  age,  who  knows  nothing  of 
nerves,  than  with  a  fine  grown-up  young 
lad^— 1  hate  young  ladies, — and  then  Mary’s 

So,  without  waiting  even  to  finish  reading 
a  debate  on  the  Medical  Charities’  Bill,  I  set 
off  to  go  to  Mrs.  Willis.  She  lived  in  a  nice 
comfortable  house,  and  was  a  nice,  comfort¬ 
able-looking  lady  herself,  with  a  matronly 
but  not  motherly  expression  of  countenance ; 
for,  although  a  widow,  she  had  no  children. 
And  mother-joy,  as  the  Germans  beautifully 
call  it,  gives  an  expression  to  the  dullest 
face — to  the  pliunest  features,  which  no 
other  emotion  can  ever  produce. 

“  My  niece,”  she  said,  “  I  fear.  Doctor, 
is  very  ill ;  her  strength  has  failed  so  much 
lately.  And  yet  she  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  very  healthy  retirement — she  has  never 
even  been  at  a  Itoll.” 

“  A  ball  I”  I  exchumed.  “  Why,  madam, 
how  old  is  the  child  ?” 

“  Seventeen,  Doctor.” 


[Sept., 

**  Is  it  possible  that  John  Tolmer  can  have 
a  daughter  so  old  ?  It  seems  but  the  other 
day — ” 

The  door  opened,  and  there  entered,  walk¬ 
ing  feebly  and  slowly,  in  touching  contrast 
to  her  extreme  youth,  the  prettiest  young 
creature  I  had  ever  seen,  since — well,  no 
matter !  When  she  saw  me  she  started 
with  real  agitation — not  with  nervousneso. 
No,  no ;  Annie,  though  she  vxu  seventeen, 
knew  nothing  about  nerves. 

”  This  is  Dr.  Torrens,  your  papa’s  friend, 
my  dear,  who  is  so  kind  as  to  visit  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Willis,  as  she  arranged  the  sofa 
cushions. 

I  approached  her,  took  her  little  hot  trans¬ 
parent  band,  and  led  her  to  the  sofa,  on 
which  she  sank  exhausted.  Twenty  years 
seemed  to  have  .rolled  back  :  the  child  was 
very  like  her  mother, — so  like  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  soft  gray  eyes  that  I  had  to  close 
mine  before  I  could  dispel  the  illusion. 

When  first  I  saw  the  child  I  did  not  think 
she  could  recover.  Her  cheeks  were  so  thin, 
her  eyes  so  bright,  with  that  suffering  anxious 
expression  outlooking  from  their  depths, 
which  is  BO  often  seen  in  young  dying  per¬ 
sons.  She  was  very^ood  and  paUent,  sub¬ 
mitting  with  the  utmost  sweetness  to  every 
needful  remedy  ;  and  after  a  time  I  saw  her 
revive,  and  begin  to  grow  stronger  every 
day. 

It  often  surprised  me  to  see  with  what 
pleasure  the  child  used  to  listen  to  my  long 
stories  of  adventures  in  foreign  lands ;  and 
while  Mrs.  Willis’s  knitting  or  netting,  or 
crotchet,  or  whatever  the  work  might  be, 
continued  to  progress  quite  regularly,  An¬ 
nie’s  embroidery  was  sure  to  fall  from  ber 
fingers,  and  lie  unheeded  on  her  lap,  while  I 
told  her  of  my  adventures  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

At  length  she  became  quite  well  :  her 
father  (no  wonder!)  was  longing  for  ber  re¬ 
turn,  and  I  felt  a  curious  kind  of  sinking  sensa¬ 
tion  when  one  Monday  morning  1  knock¬ 
ed  at  her  aunt’s  door,  and  thought  that  the 
following  Wednesday  was  fixed  for  their  de¬ 
parture  for  the  north. 

1  was  ushered  as  usual  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  Annie  was  not  there,  but  Mrs.  Willis 
soon  came  in. 

”  Well  ma’am,”  I  said,  after  the  usual  salu¬ 
tations,  “  how  is  my  young  friend  to-day  ?” 

“  Indeed,  Doctor,  1  have  just  been  scold¬ 
ing  her.” 

“  Very  wrong,  ma’am,”  I  sad,  testily. 
“  Exceedingly  imprudent  indeed, — she  ought 
not  to  be  agitatea.” 
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"  Ob,  Doctor,  it  was  not  exactly  scolding,  I 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  I 
was  merely  trying  to  prevent  the  dear  from 
giving  way  to  excessive  grief  at  parting.” 

How,”  I  said,  I  don’t  understand  ;  are 
not  you  to  accompany  her  home  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  you.  Doctor.  The  only 
reason  she  would  assign  for  her  excessive 
grief  (she  has  done  little  else  but  cry  since 
Saturday)  was  that  '  Doctor  Torrens  was  so 
very  kind  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
leaving  him.’  ”  . 

Forty-eight  and  seventeen !  it  was  a  fear¬ 
ful  disparity  I  And  yet,  old  fool  that  I  was, 
I  felt  something  within  my  bosom  give  a  sud¬ 
den  bound — something  that  had  not  stirred 
there  since  that  gloomy  day  when  1  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  Mary. 

**  If  I  thought,  Mrs.  Willis,”  I  said  ;  **  if  I 
could  have  thought  that  the  dear  child  would 
marry  me,  I’m  sure  I’d  have  asked  her  long 
ago.’* 


Mrs.  Willis  blushed,  and  was  going,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  say  something  angry,  when  Annie 
herself  came  in.  The  soft  gray  eyes  were 
indeed  red  with  weeping,  but  ere  that  inter¬ 
view  was  over  they  smiled  ^ain.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
lis  discreetly  took  herself  o^  and  if  Annie’s 
aunt  ‘did  not  know  exactly  what  I  said  and 
what  she  answered,  I  do  not  think  any  one 
else  has  a  claim  to  do  so.  Indeed,  all  that 
I  can  recollect  distinctly  is,  that  the  blushing, 
trembling  little  thing  said  a  good  deal  about 
papa,  and  sent  me  away  the  happiest  man 
oreathing. 

“  Papa,”  John  Tolmer,  my  own  real  old 
friend,  did  not  say  “  No.”  As  soon  as  ho 
found  that  his  darling  and  mine  was  really 
so  silly  as  to  love  for  himself  and  his  old- 
world  stories,  him  who  had  loved  her  mother, 
he  gave  his  consent ;  and  I  think,  nay,  I  am 
sure,  that  my  Annie  does  not  repent  the  day 
that  made  her  the  old  Doctor’s  bride. 


A  ORKAT  Man’s  Hope  of  the  World. 
The  following  passage  occurs  in  an  article  up¬ 
on  “  the  Past  and  the  present  Morality  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Statesmen,”  in  the  North  British  Review : 

”  We  recently  ventured,  at  the  close  of 
some  long  conversations  with  a  retired  phi¬ 
losopher  and  statesman,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  first  minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  to 
ask  him  the  following  question:  You  have 
lived  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
tronblesonae  times  of  modem  history ;  you 
have  studied  men  contemplatively,  as  well  as 
acted  with  them  and  governed  them ;  you 
have  long  had  the  fate  of  your  own  country, 
and  a  portion  of  that  of  Europe,  in  your  own 
hands.  What  feeling  is  strongest  in  your 
mind  as  you  look  back  and  lo<»  forward — 
hope  or  despondency  for  your  country  and 
for  the  world— contempt  and  disgust,  or  af¬ 
fection  and  esteem  for  your  fellow-men  ?  His 


reply  was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  recall  it,  this : 

‘  I  do  not  feel  that  my  experience  of  men  has 
either  disposed  me  to  think  worse  of  them, 
or  indisposed  me  to  serve  them ;  nor,  in 
spite  of  failure  which  I  lament,  of  errors  whioh 
I  now  see  and  acknowledge,  and  of  the 
present  gloomy  aspect  of  afifairs,  do  I  despair 
of  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  a 
glimpse  of  daylight ;  I  see  elements  of  rescue ; 
I  see,  even  now,  faint  dawnings  of  a  better 
day.  The  march  of  providence  is  so  slow,  and 
our  desires  so  impatient — the  work  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  so  immense,  and  oar  means  of  aiding 
It  so  feeble — the  life  of  humanity  is  so  long, 
and  the  life  of  individual  men  so  brief,  that 
what  we  see  is  often  only  the  ebb  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  wave,  and  thus  discouragement  is 
our  inevitable  lot.  It  is  only  history  that 
teaches  us  to  hope.’  ” 
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Ahomg  the  new  works  annonnced  by  the  English 
pablishers,  we  notice  the  following  : 

LnuT  Manob;  or,  Rural  Recollections,  by  Wm. 
Platt  Author  of  “  Tom  Thornton,”  Aa 

Richard  Cromwell  and  the  Dawn  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  by  M.  Guizot  Author  of  “  History  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

Thr  Extrrral  Govrrnmknt  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  during  the  first  three  Centuries,  by  John 
Kaye,  D.  D.,  late  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Aristobulcs  ;  a  Tale  of  Jerusalem,  by  H.  Eava- 
nagb.  (Not  Julia.) 

Thr  Drad  Sra,  a  New  Route  to  India :  with 
other  Fragments  and  Gleanings  from  the  East  by 
C»tain  W.  Allen,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. ;  Author  of 
“The  Narrative  of  the  Niger  Expedition.” 

Patriarcht;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution, 
and  Probation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harris,  D.  D.,  New 
College,  SU  John’s  Wood,  London. 

Jourral  kept  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  British 
Army  before  ^bastopol,  from  the  Landing  of  the 
army  in  September,  1864 ;  comprising  the  Letters 
of  the  Correspondent  of  the  “  Morning  Herald,” 
corrected  and  revised  by  the  Author. 

Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Author 
of  ‘  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,’  Ac.,  compiled  chiefly 
from  his  Letters  and  Journals,  by  J.  R  Ryland, 
M.  A.,  editor  of  “Foster’s  Life  and  Correspond¬ 
ence.” 

Lifr  AND  Worms  or  Goethe;  with  Sketches  of 
his  Age  and  Cotemporaries,  from  published  and  un¬ 
published  sources,  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 

The  Guide  to  Livino  Medical  Authors;  with 
a  Ciaasifioation  of  the  Subjects  of  their  Writing;  be¬ 
ing  a  complete  Catalogue  raisonne  of  Medical  Bib¬ 
liography. 

A  Literal  English  Translation  of  King  Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Compendious  History 
of  the  World,  by  Orosus,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth, 
LL.  D.,  containing — 1.  Notes  on  the  English  Trans¬ 
lation  ;  2.  Facsimile  Specimens  of  the  Laud  and 
Cotton  MSS. ;  3.  Mr.  Hampton’s  Essay  on  King 
Alfred’s  Geography ;  4  A  Map  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  according  Orosius  and  Alfred. 

The  Fur-Hunters  or  the  Far  West,  by  Alex. 
Rosa,  Author  of  “  Adventures  in  the  Columbia 
River.’’ 

Mr  First  Season,  by  the  author  of  “  Counter¬ 
parts”  and  “  Charles  Aucheater.”  (Smith  A  Elder.) 

Caravan  JouRNEVsj  and  wanderings  in  Persia, 
Affghanistan,  Turkistu,  and  Belooebistan,  with 
Hi^rical  Notices  of  those  Countries,  Descriptions 
of  the  Cities  of  Meched,  Herat,  Balk,  and  Candahar, 
and  Sketches  of  the  Nomads  Tribes  of  Central 


Asia,  by  J.  P.  Ferrier,  formerly  of  the  First  Regt. 
of  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  translated  by  Capt  Wm. 
Jesse. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Collected  Works  of 
John  Knox,  edited  by  David  Laing,  Esq.,  forming 
toL  2  of  the  Miscellaneous  Worka 

A  New  Edition,  in  9  vola  8vo,  of  the  Works  of 
the  Rev.  John  Howe,  A.  M.,  including  several  works 
never  before  published ;  and  a  Life  of  the  author,  by 
Henry  Rogers,  carefully  revis^  for  this  edition,  to 
be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goold,  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  is  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Lord 
Cockbum,  with  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  the 
distinguished  Cotemporaries  of  the  deceased  Judge. 

The  First  Number  of  Dickens’  new  novel  in  shil¬ 
ling  parts,  illustrated  by  Hablot  K.  Browne,  will 
be  published  in  November  next. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Maoaulat  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Belgium. 

The  Jury  assembled  at  Anvers,  to  determine  the 
quinquennial  prize  of  6,000  francs,  instituted  for 
encouragement  of  Flemish  literature,  has  award¬ 
ed  it,  unanimously,  to  M.  Henri  Conscience. 

The  French  Government  has  granted  a  fresh  de¬ 
lay  of  three  years  for  the  completion  of  the  two 
Dictionaries — French  and  Arabic,  and  Arabic  and 
French,  for  which  two  prizes  of  6,000  francs  each 
were  offered  by  a  decree  of  the  29th  of  November, 
185i 

M.  Lamaetinx  is  about  to  commence  a  series  of 
contributions  to  the  Steele  newspaper. 

A  Hibtort  or  Russia,  by  Lamertine,  is  advertised 
to  appear  in  Paris,  as  a  companion  work  to  his  re¬ 
cent  “  History  of  ’Turkey.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  Strauss,  author  of 
“  ’The  Life  of  Jesus,”  has  retired  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Theological  Polemics,  and  has  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuita  He  is  making  minute 
researches  as  to  the  lives  of  the  older  poets  and 
artists  of  his  Soabian  fatherland. 

A  curious  work,  on  the  Book  of  Jasher,  “re¬ 
stored  from  the  MaMretic  text,”  has  been  published 
at  Berlin,  in  Latin,  the  author  being  Dr.  Donald¬ 
son,  the  author  of  the  “New  Cratylus,”  head  master 
of  Bury  School,  England.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  this  ancient  brok,  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  IS, 
2  Sam.  i.  18. 

The  first  volume  of  a  ”  translation  of  Albert 
Barnes’  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  into 
French,  by  N.  Rousel,”  has  been  issued  in  Paris. 

Lammenais’  Work  upon  “Dante,  his  Life,  Opin¬ 
ions  and  Works,”  is  to  be  published,  edited  by  M. 
Foi^uea 


